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QAR up in northern Mongolia where 
the forests stretch in an unbroken 

line to the Siberian frontier lies Urga, 
the sacred city of the living Buddha. 
The world has other sacred cities, but 
none like this. It is a relic of medieval 
times overlaid with a veneer of twenti- 
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Motor-cars pass camel caravans fresh 
from the vast, lone spaces of the Gobi 
Desert; holy lamas in robes of flaming 
red or brilliant yellow walk side by side 
with black-gowned priests, and swarthy 
Mongol women in the fantastic head- 
dress of their race stare wonderingly at 


eth-century civilization, a city of violent the latest fashions of their Russian 
contrasts and glaring anachronisms. _ sisters. 
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We came to Urga from the south. All 
diay we had been riding over rolling, 
treeless uplands and late in the afternoon 
had halted on the summit of a hill over- 
looking the Tola River valle Vv. Below us, 
and ten miles away, lay Urga asleep in 
the darkening shadow of the Bogdo-ol 
(Gaod’s Mountain An hour later the 
road led us to our first surprise in Mai- 
ma-cheng, the Chinese quarter of the 
city. Years of wandering in the strange 
corners of the world had left us totally 
unprepared for what we saw. It seemed 
that here in Mongolia we had discoy- 
ered an American frontier outpost. 
Every house and shop was protected 
by high stockades of unpeeled timbers, 
and there was hardly a trace of Oriental 
architecture save where a temple roof 
gleamed above the palisades. 

Before we were able to adjust our 
mental perspective we had passed from 
Colonial America into a hamlet of mod- 
ern Russia. Gaily painted cottages lined 
the road, and, unconsciously, I looked 
for a white church with gilded cupolas. 
The church was not in sight, but its 
place was taken by a huge red building of 
surpassing ugliness, the Russian Con- 
sulate. It stands alone on the summit of 
a knoll with the open plains stretching 
away behind it to the somber masses of 
the northern forests. In its imposing pro- 
portions it is tangible evidence of the 
Russian Colossus which not many vears 
ago dominated Urea and all that is left 
of the ancient empire of the Khans. 

For two miles the road is bordered by 
Russian cottages: then it) debouches 
into a wide square which loses its distine- 
tive character and becomes an inde- 
scribable mixture of Russia, Mongolia, 
and China. Palisaded compounds, gay 
with fluttering prayer - flags, ornate 
houses, felt-covered yurts and Chinese 
shops mingled in a dizzying chaos of con- 
flicting personalities. Three great races 
have met in Urga and each carries on, 
in this far corner of Mongolia, its own 
customs and way of life. The Mongol’s 
yurt has remained unchanged; the Chi- 


nese shop, with its wooden counter and 


blue-gowned inmates, is pure Chinese; 
and the ornate cottages proclaim them- 
selves to be Russian. 

But, once outside the shops, my wife 
and [I could never forget that we were 
in Mongolia. We were never tired of 
wandering through the narrow side- 
streets with their tiny native shops, or of 
watching the ever-changing crowds. 
Mongols in a dozen different tribal 
dresses, Tibetan pilgrims, Manchu Tar- 
tars or camel-drivers from far Turkistan 
drank and ate and gambled with Chinese 
from fon ilized Peking. 

In its kaleidoscopic mass of life and 
color the city is like a great pageant on 
the stage of a theater, with the added 
fascination of reality. But somehow I 
could never quite make myself believe 
that it was real when a brilliant group of 
horsemen in pointed yellow hats and 
streaming peacock feathers dashed down 
the street. It seemed too impossible that 
I, a wandering naturalist of the drab, 
prosaic twentieth century, and = my 
American wife were really a_ living, 
breathing part of this strange drama of 
Oriental life. 

But there was one point of contact 
which we had with this dream-life of the 
Middle Ages. My wife and I both love 
horses, and the way to a Mongol’s heart 
is through his horse. All Mongolia lives 
on horseback. In fact, during a ride of 
sixteen hundred miles in two months of 
the summer we saw only one pedestrian. 

A Mongol will never walk even a hun- 
dred yards if he can possibly avoid it. 
He is as unhappy as a duck out of water 
and almost as awkward. A friend of 
ours in Urga onee said, “A Mongol 
would make an excellent cook if you 
could give him a horse to ride about on 
in the kitchen.” 

Once on horseback, my wife and I be- 
gan to identify ourselves with the fasci- 
nating life around us. We lost the un- 
comfortable sense of being merely spec- 
tators in the Urga theatricals and forgot 
that we had come to the holy city by 
means of a very unromantic motor- 
car. 











URGA, THE SACRED CITY 

We had come by automobile for the 
usual twentieth-century reason—that of 
time. Camels require forty days to 
cross the Gobi Desert from Kalgan to the 
Urga, but motor-cars can cover the dis- 
tance in three and one-half days. ‘Time 
was a matter of great moment to us just 
then, for we were there to prepare for 
the Second Asi- 
atie Zoblogical 
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of the western Gobi. Thus the sacred 
city is at the junction of the Siberian and 
central Asian life zones. 
highly technical and perhaps unimpor- 
tant to the layman, but to us it meant 
that we could obtain two totally ditfer- 
ent faunas within a few miles of our base 


camp—the forest animals in the north 


Phis may seem 


and those of the 
plains in the 





Expedition of the 
American Mu- 
seum of Natural 
History. 
Summer in 
Mongoliais short 
best. 
and 
be 


enough at 
Our 
earts must 
ready, our assist- 


he rses 


ants engaged, 
and we must be 
at work the 
plains by the 
time the snow 
was well off the 
ground in the 
middle of May. 
By the first of 
October 
should have to 
return to Peking, 
for in the winter 


on 


we 








south. 


A beginning 
had already heen 
made in the zo- 
ological work by 
the First Asiatic 
Expedition to 
southwestern 
China and along 
the borders of 
Tibet in 1916-17. 
The 
pedition was to 
extend the work 
in Mongolia. It 
is hoped that in 


second ¢X- 


the near future 
expeditions — will 
leave the Mu- 


seum to initiate 
similar investiga- 
tions in paleon- 








the temperature 
drops to fifty or 
sixty degrees 
below and 
swept by biting winds from the Siberian 
Then zoélogical work is im- 


ZeTO the great plateau is 
steppes. 
practicable, and even the Mongols stay 
closely in their yurts. 

We had selected Urga as a base of 
operations for the Second Asiatic Expe- 
dition because its location is peculiarly 
advantageous for zoblogical work. It lies 
on the edge of the larch, pine, and 
spruce forests which spread in a vast 
evergreen blanket over countless miles 
of mountains and valleys far beyond the 
Siberian frontier. Immediately to the 
south are the open, rolling plains which 
gradually merge into the desolate wastes 


A MONGOLIAN IN HIS TYPICAL 


‘iia tology, archeolo- 
gy, and anthrop- 
ology. 

But I have wandered far afield. We 
remained at Urga for some days while 
preparations were under way for our 
first trip to the plains, and returned to it 
often during the summer. We came to 
know it well, and each time we rode 
down the long street it seemed more 
wonderful that, in these days of com- 
merce, Urga, and in fact all Mongolia, 
could have existed throughout the cen- 
turies with so little change. 

There is, of course, no lack of modern 
influence in the sacred city, but as yet 
it is merely a veneer which has been 
lightly superimposed upon its ancient 
civilization, leaving untouched the basic 
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customs of its people. This is due to the 
Until a few 
when motor-cars first 


remoteness of Mongolia. 
Vears ayo, made 
their way across the seven hundred miles 
of plains, the only access from the south 
Wits hy camel caravan, and the monoto- 
nous trip offered little inducement to 
The Russians came to 
Urva from the north and, until the re- 


casual travelers. 


cent war, their influence was paramount 
But it was to their 
interest, as they saw it, to preserve the 


along the border. 


ancient customs and superstitions of the 
people, and especially the Lama Church. 
‘They were by no means anxious to have 
other foreigners exploit) Mongolia, and 
wished to keep the Mongols themselves 
as ignorant as possible of the outside 
world. 

Not only is Urga the capital of Mon- 
golia and the only city of considerable 
size in the entire country, but it is also 
the residence of the Hutukhtu, or Living 
Buddha, the head of both the Church 
the Across the valley his 
palaces nestle close against the base of 
the Bogdo-ol 
rises in wooded slopes from the river to 
feet 


and state. 


God's Mountain), which 


an elevation of eleven thousand 
above seca level. 

The Sacred Mountain is a vast game- 
preserve which is patrolled by two thou- 
sand lamas and every approach is 
guarded 1 a temple ora camp of priests. 
Crreat 


boar, and other animals roam the for- 


herds of elk, bear, roebuck, wild 


ests, but to shoot within the sacred pre- 
cinets would mean almost certain death 
for the transgressor. 

Some years ago several Russians from 
Urga made their way up the mountain 
during the night and killed a bear. They 
were brought back in chains, escorted by 
a mob of frenzied lamas. Although the 
had beaten nearly to 
death, it required all the influence of the 
Russian diplomatic agent to save what 
remained of their lives. 


hunters been 


The Bogdo-ol extends for twenty-five 
miles in front of Urga, shutting it off 
from the rolling plains to the south. Like 
a gigantic guardian of the holy city, at 
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its base it stands as the only obstacle 
to an airplane landing in the valley and 
to the wireless station which is soon to 
be erected. 

The Hutukhtu has three palaces on 
the banks of the Tola River. One of 
them is a hideous thing built in Russian 
stvle. The other two have at least the 
virtue of Mongolian architecture. In the 
main palace the central pavilion is white 
with gilded cupolas, and smaller pavil- 
ions at the side have roofs of green. The 
Whole is surrounded by an eight-foot 
stockade of white posts trimmed with 
red, 

The principal palace is wired for elec- 
tricity and a great are-light illuminates 
We brought 
across the desert one of the six electric 
plants which were sold to the Hutukhtu, 
but as some of the sulphuric acid from 
the batteries spilled on the bag contain- 


the courtyard. with us 


ing all our field clothes when we were on 
a mad chase after a wolf, we paid dearly 
for the honor. 

One evening Mr. Lucander and Mr. 
Mamen, who sold the electric plant to 
the Hutukhtu, were summoned to the 
palace to receive payment; they wit- 
nessed a scene which to-day could be 
possible only in Mongolia. Several thou- 
sand dollars in silver were brought out- 
side to their motor-car and the Minister 
of Finance, who paid the bills, insisted 
that they count it in his presence. 

A great crowd of Mongols had gath- 
ered near the palace and at last a long 
rope was let out from one of the build- 
Kneeling, the Mongols reverently 
touched the rope, which was gently wag- 
gled from the other end, supposedly by 
the Hutukhtu. A barbaric monotone of 
chanted prayers arose from the kneeling 
suppliants and the rope was waggled 
Then the Mongols rode away, 
silent with awe at having been blessed 
by the Living God. All this under a blaz- 
ing electric light beside an automobile at 
the foot of the Bogdo-ol! 

The Hutukhtu seemed to feel that it 
became his station as a ruling monarch 
to have a foreign house with foreign 


Ings. 


again. 
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furniture. Of course he never intended to 
live in it, but other kings had useless 
There- 


fore a Russian atrocity of red brick was 


palaces and why shouldn't he? 


erected a half-mile or so from his other 
The 


matter of moment, and my friend, Mr. 


dwellings. furnishings became a 
Lucander, who was temporarily in the 
employ of the Mongolian government, 
was intrusted with the task of attending 
to the intimate details. The selection of 
a bed important, for even 
Living Buddhas have to sleep sometimes 


Was most 
and cannot always be blessing adoring 
subjects or playing Jokes on their min- 
isters of state. With considerable diffi- 
culty a foreign bed was purchased in 
Peking and brought the 
hundred miles of plains and desert to 
the red-brick palace on the banks of the 
Tola River. 

Mr. Lucander superintended its in- 
stallation in the Hutukhtu’s boudoir and 
himself turned chambermaid. As _ this 
was the first time he had ever made a bed 
for a Living God, he arranged the spot- 
less sheets and turned down the covers 
with the greatest care. When all was 
done to his satisfaction he reported to 


across seven 


A PRIMITIVE CART 


one of the Hutukhtu’s ministers that the 
bed was ready. Two lamas, high digni- 
taries of the church, were the Inspection 
They agreed that it looked 
all right, but the question was, how did it 
feel? 
the 
assured them that no bed could be bet- 
ter; that this was the bed par excellence 
of all the beds in Peking. The lamas held 
a gutteral and then an- 
nounced that before the bed could be 
accepted it must be tested. Therefore, 
without more ado, each lama in his dirty 
boots and gown laid his unwashed self 
upon the bed, and and 
down. The result was satisfactory ex- 
cept to Lucander and the sheets. 

Although in foreign eyes and in the 
cold light of modernity, the Hutukhtu 
and his government cut a somewhat 
ridiculous figure, the reverse of the pict- 
ure is the pathetic death struggle of a 
once glorious race. 

In the thirteenth century the great 
Genghis Khan, son of a shepherd chief- 
tain, and his illustrious successor, Kublai 
Khan, erected, almost in a night, the 
greatest empire the world has ever seen. 


committee. 


Mr. Lucander waxed eloquent on 


“springiness”” of the springs, and 


consultation 


bounced up 
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Not only did they conquer all of Asia, 
including India and Persia, but they 
advanced in) Europe as far as the 
Dnieper, leaving behind such a trail of 
blood and slaughter as history had never 
known until the German barbarians of 
the recent war shocked the modern 
world. 

All Europe was 
against them, but 


against war and violent death. By cus- 
tom one or more sons of every family are 
dedicated to the priesthood, and as 
Lamaism requires its priests to be celi- 
bate, the birth-rate is very low. To-day 
there are only three million Mongols in 
a country more than half as large as the 
United States, and I suppose that two- 

thirds of the male 

population are 





what could not 
be done by force 
of arms was ac- 
complished by an 
excess of luxury. 
In their victori- 
ous advance 
great stores of 
treasure fell into 
their hands and 
they began to 
ape the show and 
magnificence of 
foreigncourts. 
By nature the 
Mon gols were 
hard-riding, 
hard-living war 
riors, accustomed 
toa life of priva 
tion and fatigue. 








lamas. With no 
education except 
in the books of 
their cult, they 
lead a lazy, 
worthless  exist- 
ence, supported 
by the lay popu- 
lation and by the 
money they ex- 
tract by preying 
upon the super- 
stitions of their 
childlike broth- 
ers. Were Lama- 
ism abolished, 
there would still 
be hope for Mon- 
golia under a 
proper govern- 
ment, for the 








The poison of 
luxury ate into 
the very fibers of 
their being and 
gradually they lost the characteristics 
which had made them great. Their em- 
pire fell away almost as quickly as it had 
arisen, and eventually they themselves 
passed under the rule of the once-con- 
quered Chinese. 

I have said that unaccustomed luxury 
was responsible for the decline of the 
Mongol Empire, but the ruin of the race 
was due to the Lama Church. Lamaism 
was introduced from Tibet about the 
time of Kublai Khan’s death, in 1294. 
Previous to this the Mongols had been 
free-thinkers, worshiping the gods of 
nature, but Lamaism was made the re- 
ligion of the state. It is a branch of the 
Buddhist sect, and its teachings are 


A MONGOLIAN WOMAN 
ISTIC HEAD-DRES 


Mongols of to- 
day are probably 
the equals of 
Genghis Khan's 
warriors in strength, endurance, and 
virility. 

The religion of Tibet is like that of 
Mongolia and the Dalai Lama at Lhassa 
is the head of the entire Church. The 
Teshu Lama, also in Tibet, ranks second, 
and the Hutukhtu of Mongolia is third in 
the Lama hierarchy. 

Some years ago the eyesight of the 
Hutukhtu began to fail, and a great 
temple was erected as a sacrifice to ap- 
pease the gods. It stands on a hill at 
the western end of Urga, surrounded by 
the tiny wooden dwellings of the priests. 
“The Lama City,” it is called, for only 
those in the service of the Church are 
allowed to live within its sacred pre- 
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cincts. 


In the temple 
itself there is an eighty- 
foot wooden ‘ 
Buddha standing on a 
golden jotus flower. The 


image of 


great 
gilded, 


precious stones, 


figure is heavily 
with 
and 
silken 


Incrusted 

draped = with 

cloths. 
I was 





fortunate in 
being present one day 
when the temple was 
opened to women and 
the faithful in the city. 
Somewhat doubtful as 
to my reception, I fol- 
lowed the crowd through 
an outer pavilion as it 
filed 


ing lamas in 


row of kneel- 
high-peaked and 
I carried my 
hand and tried to wear a 
becoming expression of humility and 
It was evidently successful, 


between a double 
hats 
robes of flaming vellow. 
hat in my 
reverence. 
for I passed unhindered into the Pres- 
ence. At the entrance stood a priest 
who gave me, with the others, a few 
drops of holy water from a filthy jug. 
Silent with awe, the people bathed their 
faces with the precious fluid and pros- 
trated the 
figure standing on the golden lotus blos- 
som, its head lost in the shadows of the 
They kissed its) silken 
draperies; soiled by the lips of other 
and gathered a 
handful of sacred dirt from the temple 
floor. From niches in the walls hundreds 
of tiny Buddhas gazed impassively on 
the worshiping Mongols. 


themselves before gigantic 


temple root, 


thousands, each one 


The scene was intoxicating in its bar- 
baric splendor. The women in their fan- 
tastic head-dresses and brilliant gowns, 
the blazing vellow robes of the kneeling 
lamas, and the chorus of prayers which 
rose and fell in a meaningless half-wild 
chant broken by the clash of cymbals 
and the boom of snakeskin drums; all 
this set the blood leaping in my veins. 

There was a strange dizziness in my 
head and I had an almost overpowering 











A COFFIN IN WHICH A MONGOLIAN PRISONER IS CONFINED 


desire to fall on my knees with the Mon- 
gols and join in the chorus of adoration. 

The subtle smell of burning incense, 
the brillant colors, and the 
music were like an intoxicating drink 
which inflamed the senses but dulled the 
brain. 


barbaric 


It was then that I came nearest 
to understanding the religious fanaticism 
of the East. Even with a background of 
twentieth-century civilization [ had felt 
What wonder that 
it has such a hold on a simple, unedu- 


its sensuous power. 


cated people, fed on superstition from 
earliest childhood and the religious tra- 
ditions of seven hundred years! 

The service ended abruptly in a roar 
of sound. Rising to their feet, the people 
streamed into the courtyard to whirl the 
prayer-wheels about the temple’s base. 
Each wheel is a hollow cylinder five or 
six feet high, standing on end and em- 
bellished with Tibetan characters in 
gold. The wheels are filled with thou- 
sands of slips of paper upon which is 
written a prayer or a sacred thought, 
and each revolution adds to the store of 
merit in the future life. But the Mongol 
goes further still in accumulating virtue, 
and every native house in Urga is gay 
with fluttering bits of cloth or paper on 
which a prayer is written. Each time the 
little flag moves in the wind it sends 
forth a supplication for the welfare of 





the Mongol’s spirit in the Buddhistic 
heaven. Not only are the prayer-wheels 
found about the temples, but they line 
the streets, and no visiting Mongol need 
he deprived of trving the virtue of a 
new device without going to a place of 
worship. He can give a whirl or two to 
half a dozen within a hundred yards of 
where he buys his tea or sells” his 
sheep. 

On every hand there is constant evi- 
dence that Urga is a sacred citv. Tt ean 
never be forgotten even for a moment. 
The golden roofs of scores of temples 
give back the sunlight, and the moaning 
chant of praying lamas is always in the 
air. Even in the main street [ have seen 
the prostrate forms of ragged pilgrims 
who have journeyed far to this Mecea of 
the Lama faith. 


city for the first time and crave exceed- 


If they are entering the 


ing virtue, they approach the great tem- 
ple on the lall by lving fove down at 
every step and beating their foreheads 
upon the ground. 

Wooden shrines of dazzling whiteness 
stand in quiet streets or cluster by them- 
selves behind the temples. In front of 
each, raised slightly at one end, is a 


prayer-board worl black and smooth by 
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the prostrated bodies of worshiping 
Mongols. 

Although the natives take such care 
for the repose of the spirit in after life, 
strangely enough they have a_ strong 
distaste for the body from which the 
spirit has fled. I could never be sure in 
just what light the Mongols regard a 
corpse, but it is certain that they con- 
sider it a most undesirable thing to have 
about the house. The stigma is imposed 
In Urga a family 
of Mongols had erected their yurt in the 
During 


even upon the dying. 


courtyard of one of our friends. 
the summer the young wife became very 
ill, and when her husband was convinced 
that she was about to die he moved the 
poor creature bodily out of the yurt. 
She could die 


not be imside his house. 


if she wished, but it must 


The corpse itself is considered unclean 
and the abode of evil spirits, and as such 
must be disposed of as quickly as possi- 
ble. 
pack up their yurt and decamp at once, 
More 


usually the corpse is loaded upon a cart 


Sometimes the whole family will 
leaving the body where it lies. 
which is driven at high speed over a bit 


of rough ground. ‘The body drops off at 
some time during the journey, but the 
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URGA, THE SACRED CITY 
driver does not dare look back until he 
is sure that the unwelcome burden is no 
Unlike the Chinese, 


who treat their dead with the greatest 


longer with him. 


respect and vo to enormous expense in 
the burial, every Mongol knows that his 
coffin will 
wolves, or birds. 

The first day 


be the stomachs of dogs, 
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though the dogs live chiefly upon human 
flesh, they are also fed by the lamas. 
Every day about four o'clock in’ the 
afternoon you can see a cart being 
driven through the main street, followed 
by scores of velping dogs. On it are two 
or more dirty lamas with a great barrel 

from which they 


ladle out refuse 





we camped in 
Urga, my 
and Mrs. 
Calhe, 


come in 


wife 
Mae- 
who had 
one of 
the 


t rip across the 


the cars for 
desert ; were 
walking beside 
the river. Only a 
distance 
from tent 
they discovered 
al dead Mongol 
who had just 
been dragged out 
of the city. A 


pack of dogs were 


short 
our 

















to the dogs, for, 
according to 
their 
beliefs, they ac- 


religious 


cumulate great 
merit: for them- 
selves if they 
prolong the life 
of anything, be 
it bird, beast, or 


insect. 

In the river 
valley, just be- 
low the lama 


city, numbers of 
dogs can always 
be found, for the 
dead priests us- 








in the midst of ually are thrown 
their feast and there to be de- 
the sight was A PRISONER IN ONE OF THE COFFLNS voured. Hun- 


most unpleasant. 

The dogs of 
Mongolia are hevond behef. 
They are huge black fellows like the 
Tibetan mastiff, and their diet of hu- 


savage 


man flesh seems to have given them a 
Every Mon- 


gol family has one or more, and it is ex- 


contempt for living men. 


ceedingly dangerous for a man to ap- 
proach a yurt or caravan unless he is on 
In Urga 
itself you are sure to be attacked if vou 
walk unarmed through the meat-market 
at night. 

I have never visited Constantinople, 
but if the Turkish city can boast of 
more dogs than Urga, it must be an ex- 


horseback or has a pistol ready. 


ceedingly disagreeable place in which to 
live. We spent two or three nights in a 
Russian house not far from the market 
and were driven nearly mad by the un- 
Al- 


roar of barks and howls. 


VoL. CXLI N S41 ”) 


ceasing 


WITH HANDS MANACLED 


dreds of white 
skulls lie 


in the grass, but it is a serious matter 


about 


even to touch one. I very nearly got into 
trouble one day by targeting my rifle 
upon a skull which lay two or three 
hundred yards away from our tent. As 
near as I can discover, the Mongols be- 
lieve that the human remains are in- 
habited by evil spirits which will descend 
in swarms upon the living relatives if 
the bones are disturbed. 

While returning to Peking across the 
desert, wife and I had a narrow 
escape from being killed and eaten by 
Mongol dogs. 
onds stood between us and a rather un- 
pleasant death. We had camped that 
night not far from Turin, a great lama 
monastery on the plains one hundred 
As 


usual, we did not pitch a tent, but spread 


my 


Not more than ten see- 


and seventy-five miles from Urga. 
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our fur sleeping-bags side by side near 
the cars. Between them Thad placed two 
guns, one a tiny. 22-caliber toy which we 
had used for shooting birds, the other 
my Mannhicher rifle for big game. 

We had observed a good many dogs 
lurking about while dinner was being 
prepared, but as they remained ata sate 
distance we thought nothing of it. Dur 
ing the night my wife was roused several 
times by the barking of the dogs, but I 
slept soundly. About two o'clock in the 
morning she awakened suddenly and 
realized that the dogs were all around us. 
Twelve or fourteen huge black beasts 
were Cire lias about like al poate k ol wolves, 
each moment draw ne nearer and nearer, 
They were snapping and biting at one 
another, now and then giving weird, 
hvena like snarls which made her cold 
with fear. Evidently they were hungry. 

Suddenly the huge leader of the pack 
dashed forward. My wife screamed, and 
as TL raised up in the sleeping-bag [in 
stinctively reached for a rifle. My hand 
found the little .22-caliber toy, but there 
was no time to change, and, half awake, 
I fired at the leading dog. Where the 
tiny bullet) struck the beast [never 
knew, but it dropped stone dead not 
twenty feet away The charging pack 
swerved to the left, and as thes passed | 
fired twice more, wounding two other 
dogs. Both were torn to preces by the 
remainder of the pack. Struggling out of 
the sleeping hag, [| sent shot after shot 
with my Mannhcher rifle wherever I 
saw a dark shape in the moonlight, but 
how UTTR EA dogs were killed T never 
knew. Phe were all devoured before 
morning. 

Living in Urga is by no means all as 
gruesome as the imeidents IT have de- 
scribed, vet it is essentially a frontier 
city where life is seen in the raw. Its 
Mongols are a hard-living race, virile 
hevond compare Children of the plains, 
they are accustomed to privation and 
fatigue. 

In the careless freedom of his mag- 


nificent horsemanship, a Mongol seems 


as much an untamed creature of the 


plains as does the eagle itself which soars 
above his yurt. Independence breathes 
iInevery movement, even in the barbaric 
splendor of the native dress. The boots 
worn by the Mongols form a very neces- 
sarv adjunct to their personal equipment 
besides pro iding a covering for the feet. 
They are many sizes too large, of course, 
buat thes furnish space during the bitter 
cold of winter for the addition of several 
pairs of socks, varying in number ac- 
cording to the thermometer. During the 
summer they often wear no socks at all, 
hut their place is taken by an assortment 
of small articles which cannot be carried 
conveniently on their persons. The pipe 
and tobaceo, a package of tea, or a 
wooden bowl can easily be stuffed into 
the wide-top boots, for pockets are an 
unknown luxury. 

The little matter of cleanliness is of 
no Importance in the Mongols” scheme 
of life. When a meal has been eaten the 
wooden bowl is licked clean with the 
tongue: it is never washed. Every man 
and woman usually carries through life 
the bodily dirt which has accumulated in 
childhood, unless it is removed by some 
accident or by the wear of vears. One 
can be morally certain that it will never 
be washed off by design or water. Per- 
haps the natives are not altogether to 
blame, for, except in the north, water is 
not abundant. It can be found on the 
plains and in the Gobi Desert only at 
wells and an occasional pond, and On the 
march it is too precious to be wasted in 
the useless process of bathing. More- 
over, from September until May the 
hitter winds which sweep down from the 
Siberian steppes furnish an unpleasant 
temperature in which to take a bath. 

The Mongols’ food consists almost 
entirely of mutton, cheese, and tea. 
Like all northern people, they need an 
abundance of fat, and sheep supply their 
wants. There is always more or less 
erease distributed about their clothes 
and persons, and when Mongols are en 
masse the odor of mutton and unwashed 
humanity is well-nigh overpowering. 
When my wife and I have taken refuge 
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LAMAS FEEDING DOGS IN 


in a yurt to escape a storm on the march, 
we have sometimes been driven out-of- 
doors by the suffocating odors which 
arose from the Mongol family as it clus- 
tered about the fire. 

I must admit that in morality the 
Mongols are but little better off than in 
personal cleanliness. A man may have 
only one lawful wife, but may keep as 
many concubines as his means allow, all 
of whom live with the members of the 
family in the single room of the yurt. 
Adultery is openly practised, apparently 
without prejudice to either party, and 
polyandry is not unusual in the more 
remote parts of the country. 

The Mongols are unmoral rather than 
ammoral, They live like untaught chil- 
dren of nature and the sense of modesty 
or decency, as Wwe conceive it, does not 
enter into their scheme of life. But the 
operation of natural laws, which in the 
lower animals are successful in maintain- 
ing the species, is fatally impaired by the 
restrictions of the Lama religion, and the 
loose family relations tend to spread 
disease. Until Lamaism is abolished I 
can see little hope for the rejuvenation of 
the splendid race. 


a 


A STREET OF URGA 


In writing of Urga’s inhabitants and 
their way of life, the city itself must not 
be neglected. [have already told of the 
great temple on the hill and its cluster- 
ing lama houses which overlook and 
dominate the city. Its golden roof, flash- 
ing in the sun, can be seen for many 
miles, like a religious beacon guiding 
the steps of wandering pilgrims to the 
Mecea of their faith. 

At the near end of the broad street 
below the lama city is the tent market, 
and just beyond it are the blacksmith 
shops where bridles, cooking-pots, tent 
pegs, and all the equipment essential to 
a wandering life on the desert can be 
purchased in an hour—if you have the 
price! Nothing is cheap in Urga, with 
the exception of horses, and when we 
began to outfit for our trip on the plains 
we received a shock similar to that which 
IT had a month ago in New York when I 
paid twenty dollars for a pair of shoes. 
We ought to be hardened to it now, 
but when we were being robbed in Urga 
by profiteering Chinese, who sell flour 
at ten and twelve dollars a sack and 
condensed milk at seventy-five cents a 
tin, we roared and grumbled—and paid 
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the price! I vowed T would never pay 
twents dollars for a pair of shoes at 
home, but roaring and grumbling is no 
ore ethec tive in prran ring shoes in New 
York than it was in obtaiming flour and 
milk in Urea. We paid in’ Russian 
rubles worth three cents each. In for 
mer vears a ruble equaled more than 


half a dollar Ky 


existent, except those which had made 


vs were well nig hi hon 


their Wavy up from ( hitniee over the long 
caravan trail and were guaranteed to be 
* addled” 


limes makes an egg an unpleasant com- 


or whatever it is that some- 
panton at the breakfast-table. Even 
those cost three rubles each! Only al 
few Russians own chickens in Urea and 
their productions are well-nigh * golden 
eves,” for grain costs more than a hun- 
dred ruby Sil bushel. 

Fortunately, we had sent most of our 
supplies and equipment to) Urga by 


caravan during the winter, but) there 


were a good many odds and ends needed 
to fill our last) requirements, and we 
came to know the ins and outs of the 
sacred city intimately before we were 
The Chi- 


Hes shops were our real help, forin | rva, 


ready to leave for the plains. 


aus everywhere else in the Orient, the 
Chinese are the most successful) mer- 
chants Some firms have accumulated 
considerable wealth and the Chinaman 
does not hesitate to exact the last cent of 
profit when trading with the Mongols. 
At the eastern end of U1 
street, which is) made picturesque by 


en's central 


gaily painted praver wheels and alive 
with a moving throng of brilliant horse- 
men, is the Custom House and the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. 


at the far end of an enormous « ompound 


The former is 


filled with camel caravansor loaded carts. 
There IS al useless wooden building for 
ornament, but the business is conducted 
in al large jurt, hard against the conmi- 
pound wall. It was an extraordinary 
contrast to see a modern filing-cabinet 
at one end and a telephone box on the 
felt covered framework of the yurt. 

Not far bevond the Custom House is 
what I believe to be one of the most 


horrible prisons in the world. Inside al 
double palisade Is a Space about ten feet 
square pon which open the doors of the 
a Ils In these dungeons are piled wooden 
boxes, four feet long by two and one-half 
feet high. 


bemyg. 


In each of these is a human 


Some of the poor W retches have heavy 
chains about their necks and both hands 
manacled, palms together. They ean 
neither sit erect nor lie at full length. 
Their food, when the jailer remembers 
to give them any, is pushed through a 
SIX inch hole in the coffin side. Some are 
imprisoned here for only a few days or 
weeks: others for life or for many years. 
After a short time they lose the use of 
their limbs, which shrink and. shrivel 
away. The agony of their cramped 
position is bevond the power of words to 
describe. Even in winter, when the tem- 
perature drops, as it often does, to SIXty 
and seventy degrees below zero, they are 
given only a single sheepskin for cover- 
ing. How it ts possible to live in inde- 
sé ribable filth, half fed, well nigh frozen 
in winter, and suffering the tortures of 
the damned, is bevond my ken. Only a 
Mongol could live at all, and vet one 
poor wretch already had been there five 
years! 

The prison isnota Mongol invention, 
It was built under the Manchu régime 
when the Chinese were in the zenith of 
their power, and is an eloquent tribute to 
a knowledge of the fine arts of cruelty 
that has never been surpassed, 

[ have given this description of the 
prison not to feed morbid curiosity, but 
to show my readers that Urga, even if 
it has a Custom House, a Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, 
phones, is still at heart a city of the 
Middle Ages. But, with all its fascina- 
tion, Urga, alone, does not mean Mon- 
volia tous. Inthe articles to come I shall 


motor-cars, and tele- 


tell of glorious rides across her age-old 
plains, of still nights under star-lit skies, 
and of the mysteries of her untouched 
forests where we learned to know the 
resistless charm which led men out into 
the great unknown. 
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THE 


BY FLETA ( 


N the taxi Ayling suddenly realized 

that 
haste. 
loitering, circuitous journey 


there was no need for all this 
After twenty-five vears, and a 
home SIX 
weeks to the day since he had said good- 
by to India 
to say the least, illogical, particularly as 


this last-minute rush was, 


there was no one in London waiting for 
him: no one who was even aware of his 
arrival. Indeed, it was likely that there 
was no one In London who was aware of 
his existence, except, perhaps, the clerk 
of the club, to whom he had telegraphed 
ahead for accommodations. 

The rigidity of his posture, straining 
forward there on his seat, became sud- 
He tried to 
relax, but the effort was more than it was 


denly painful and absurd. 


worth, and he sat forward again, looking 
out. 

Yes, things were familiar enough—but 
familiar like old photographs one has 
forgotten the significance of. The emo- 
tion had gone out of them. It was the 
new things, the unfamiliar contours, that 
were that 
thrust upon his consciousness the city’s 


most apparent, seemed to 
gigantic, self-centered indifference. Yet 
it was just that quality that he had loved 
She had let him alone. 
the high- 


the su- 


most in London. 
She had 
phrase of 


recalled 
flown his youth 
premely indifferent friend! Perhaps, he 


been he 


thought to himself, when one is fifty, one 
cares less to be “let alone”; less for in- 
difference as the supreme attribute of a 
friend. 

He felt a queer sweep of homesickness 
for India, whence he had come; but to 
feel homesick for India was ridiculous, 
since he had just come out of India be- 
cause he England. 
He had been homesick for England, he 


was homesick for 


AMPBELL 


ROTTER 


SPRINGER 


had been telling himself, for all 
twenty-five vears. 

Well! here he was. Home! 

Strange he hadn't thought of the auto- 
mobiles and the electricity and the dif- 
ference they would make. 

The backed suddenly, 


shifted, and drew up alongside the curb, 


those 


taxi gears 
Looking out, Ay ling recognized the high, 
familiar street door of the club. Some 
thing had 
couldnt quite make out 
What. Phe driver opened the door, lifted 


about it been changed, or 


replaced, he 


out Avling’s bag, and deposited it ex- 
pertly with a swing on the step. Then 
he waited respectfully while Avling 
fished in his pockets for change. Hav- 


ing received it, he leaped with great 
agility to the seat, shifted gears, chugged, 
hacked and turned, and was abruptly 
round the corner and out of sight. 

At the desk, Ayling experienced a mo- 
mentary surprise to find himself actually 
expected. 

“Mr. Avling? 


ready : | believe.” 


Yes, sir. Your room is 

The clerk rang a bell, 
and began to give instructions about Mr. 
Avling’s luggage. 

Ayling felt that he ought to ask for 
some one, Inquire if some of the old 
members were in; but, standing there, 
he could not think of a single name ex- 
cept names of a few non-resident mem- 
bers like himself, men who were at that 
moment in India. 

“Will vou go up, sir?” 

“Later,” said Ayling. “Just send up 
my things.” 

He crossed the fover and entered the 
lounge. Here, as before in the streets, it 
was the changes of which he was most 
aware—figured hangings in place of the 
old red velours, the upholstery renewed 
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on the old chairs and divans. Strangers 
sat here and there in the familiar nooks, 
strangers who looked up at him with a 
their 


He wandered on 


nuld curiosity, and returned to 
papers or their cigars. 


the 


quite saving so to himself 


through rooms, seeking —without 
seeking al 
familiar face, and found none. Even the 
the 


changed; he could hardly have said just 


proportions of rOOTLS seemed 
not much, but slightly, though, 


Names 


IeMLOPrLes 


how: 
all in all, the club was the same. 
hegan to come back to him; 
resurrected themselves, rose out of cor- 
They 


began to vive him a queer sense of his 


ners to greet him as he passed. 


own unreality, as if he himself were only 
Abraptly he 


turned, made his With back to the desk, 


another memory. 


and asked to be shown to his room. 
There he spent an hour puttering aim- 
lessly, adjusting his things, putting in 
the time. 

Then he dressed and went down toa 
solitary dinner. There was a great activ- 
itv in the club at that hour, comings and 
goings, In parties of four and _ five. 


He found a kind 
ment in seemg how much more at home 


of dolorous amuse- 


all the voungsters about him = seemed 
than he. And he had been at home there 
when they were in the nursery doing 
sums. 

Here and there at the tables were older 
men, men ef his own age, and he re- 
flected that among them might easily be 


He would 


searched 


some of his boyhood friends. 
them 
their faces for a familiar feature, watched 
them for a gesture he might recognize. 
the end "Old 
town,” he said to himself, “old town, by 


hever Know now. He 


Sut in he gave it up. 
Jove! vou've forgotten me!” 

That night he went alone to a theater, 
walked back through the crowds to the 
club, and went immediately to bed. He 
was grateful to find himself suddenly 
very tired. 

The next morning he rose late and did 
not leave his room until noon, when he 


After 


went down to a solitary lunch. 


lunch he stopped at the clerk’s window 
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and inquired about one or two old mem- 
The clerk looked up the names. 
After a good deal of inquiry and fussing 
that 
gentlemen was in China, one was dead, 


hers. 


about, he ascertained one of the 
and a third about whom Ayling also in- 
quired could not be traced at all. Ayling 
went out and walked for a while through 
the streets, but was driven back to the 
club by the chill drizzle which suddenly 
began to descend. 


He sat down in a chair near a window 
that had been his favorite. Settled there, 
he remembered the position of a near-by 
bell, just the 
... Yes, there it was. 
waiter came—a 
John-Bullish waiter, little white 
tufts on each cheek. Ayling ordered a 
Whisky-and-soda, and when presently 
the waiter brought it Avling asked how 


under window-curtain. 
He rang, and a 
rotund, 
with 


pink-faced, 


long he had been in the service of the 
club. 

“Thirty-five vears, sir.” 

\y ling looked at the old man in aston- 
ishment. “Do you remember me?’ he 
asked. 

The old waiter, schooled to remember 
at first glance if he remembered at all, 
looked afresh at Ayling. “IT see so many 
faces, sir—I couldn't just at the moment 
say—” 

“And | 


‘you've brought 


Ayling, 
me whisky-and-soda 


suppose,” said 
here, to this very chair, no end of times. 
What's vour name?” 

7 ‘hedsey, sir.” 
familiar—* He shook his 
head. “You don’t recall a Mr. Ayvling— 


twenty-five or thirty vears ago?” 


“Seems 


“Avling,sir? [recall there wasa mem- 
ber of that name... . You're not Mr. 
Ayling, sir?’ 

“We're not very flattering, either of 
But then, privilege of the 


’° 
aged, [I suppose. 


us, it seems. 
“Beg pardon, sir. I'm sorry—I ought 
to remember vou.” 
“We're wearing masks, Chedsey, you 
and ." 


* You're right, sir, 


. 


I’m afraid 














“THEN COME ALA rHE cot 


They regarded each other, those two, 
Chedsey, rotund and pink, looking down 
upon Ayling, long and lean, with fine 
wrinkles about his eves, and hair consid- 
erably graved, wondering, both of them, 
should be 
enduring than they themselves had been. 

It was not until Ayling had begun to 


ask ¢ hedsey for news of old friends, and 


why names much 


so) 


more 


chanced almost at once to mention Lons- 
dale, that both he and the old waiter 
exclaimed in the same breath, ** Major 
Lonsdale!” as if the Major's name had 
been a key to open the doors of both 
their memories. 

“And you're voung Mr. Dick Ayling! 
I remember vou perfectly now!’ Ched- 
sev beamed. How could he have failed 
to remember any one of those gay young 
friends of the major’s? 

“And where,” asked Avling, r 
major now?” 

“Major Lonsdale, sir 
Hadn't vou heard?” 
Lonsdale dead! 
dale had begun life so brilliantly. Ayling 
did feel left over and old. 


is the 


has heen rone 
seven vears. 


Lonsdale gone! Lons- 





NEED ™ 


NTRY'S JUST 


WHAT Yo 


“What happened?” he asked. and 
Chedsey, glad to talk of the major, told 
how he had left the clib to be Major 
Lonsdale’s man just after he came back 
from the Boer War. How things hadn't 
seemed to go well with the major after 
that: he lost money—just how, Chedsey 
didn’t sav, but gave one to understand 
that at 


major’s control. 


a misfortune beyond the 
In the end he 
forced to give up his house, and Chedsey 


was 
was 
came back to the club. A few vears later 
the major was taken with pneumonia, 
died. Did Mr. 
Ayling know Major Lonsdale’s wife? 
“Yes,” said Ayling. “What became 
of Mrs. Lonsdale?” 
“Here in London, sir 
“Wasn't there,” 
child, a little girl?” 
“Ah, Miss Peggy, sir!” It was plain 


that * Miss Peggy” was one of Chedsey’s 


quite suddenly, and 


. 


asked Ayling, “a 


enthusiasms. A young lady now 

and soon to be married to a fine voung 
of of the best Seotch 
. She'll have a title some 


... Picture in the Sketch recently 


gentleman one 
families. 


day 
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perhaps he could find it) for Mr. 
Avling 

* Never mind,” said Ayling, who was 
not thinking of Miss Peggv at all, but 
of her Major Harry 
Lonsdale. and his pretty wife.—He re- 
Bessie, the 


a graceful voung 


parents, young 


membered her as oa bride 


mayor had called her 


creature with brown hair and brown 
flecked eves, already at that age a 
charming hostess in the fine old house 
Harry Lonsdale had inherited from his 


father 

“They are living in Cambridge Ter- 
race.” Chedsey was saving. “Would Mr. 
Ay ling like the address?” 

Avling wrote down the address Ched- 
sev gave him, and put it away in his 
pocket, with no more definite idea than 
that some day, if opportunity offered, he 
might look her up, for his old friend’s 
sake. 

He began to inquire about other men 

Carrington, Farnsby, Blake. Dead, 
all three of Farnsby only last 
Was it some fate that pursued 
his particular friends? But those men 
had all. he reflected, been older than he. 
And vet, he 


doctor 


them 


Spring 


recalled the words of his 


“A man’s as old as his. arteries. 


You've been too long out here. Be sen- 
sible, Ayling. . . . Go home—take it 
easy —rest. You'll have a long time 
vet. 


Just a week later, to the day, Avling 
stepped into il telephone-booth, looked 
up Mrs tele- 


phoned Ile had not counted upon lone- 


Lonsdale’s number, and 


liness 


At forty-five Bessie Lonsdale had en- 
countered one of those universal experi- 
ences which invariably give us, as indi- 
strong 


viduals, so a sense of surprise. 


She had discovered suddenly, upon com- 
pletion of the task to which she had 
that she had 
that she no longer had 


And her 


CONSCLOLUSNCSS ot having arrived at ex- 


st) long eiven her energies, 
become the task; 


any identity apart from it. 


actly the place where hundreds before 
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her must have arrived had only added 
to the strangeness of her experience. 

A week ago she had seen her twenty 
vear-old daughter off to the north of 
Scotland for a month’s visit to the family 
which she was soon to enter as a bride. 
It seemed to her that Pegeyv had never 
been so lovely as when she said good-by 
to her at 


fragrant, shining-eved, and looking very 


the station that day, slim, 


patrician indeed in’ her smart sable 
jacket (cut from the luxurious sable cape 
that had been part of her mother’s trous- 
with the violets pinned into the 


And Bessie Lonsdale had 


seen with pride and no twinge of jealousy 


scau), 


buttonhole. 


the admiration in the eves of that aristo- 
cratic, if somewhat stern-faced, old lady 
who was to be Peggy's mother-in-law, 
and who, with true Scotch propriety, 
had come all the way down to London to 
take her home with her. 

“T don’t) like 


Pegev had said, as they kissed each other 


- 
leaving you alone, 


vood-by. 
be dull.” 
And her mother had patted the soft 


cheek, and replied: “Pm going to enjoy 


“You're going to let yourself 


every minute of it. [ mean to have a 
vood rest and 


self.” 


vet acquainted with my- 


When, a few moments later, she waved 
them good-by as the train moved slowly 
out of the station, Bessie Lonsdale had 
turned away with a long-drawn and in- 
voluntary sigh 
and relief. 


a sigh of thanksgiving 


Pegev at last was safe! Her happiness 
and her future assured. All those years 
of hoping and holding steady had come 
now to this happy end. Ever since her 
husband's early death Bessie Lonsdale 
had centered herself upon the future of 
her child. She had had only her few hun- 
dred a vear saved from the wreck of her 
husband's affairs, but her 
of sailing in 
circles for pleasure’s sake, stood clear of 
She had 


she had never apologized ; 


she had set 


course, and, with an air 


the rocks and. shoals. never 
borrowed: 


had hever been considered a poor rela- 


tion, or spoken of as pathetic or “ brave.” 














Pt A at SAIC Rie 





“WORK OF ART, HE SAID, EXHIBITING THE WHITTLED STAFF 


Her little flat was an achievement. It 
was astonishing how she had managed 
at once so much simplicity, so much 
downright comfort, and so charming an 
atmosphere. She had done so much with 
so little, vet hers were not anxious rooms, 
like the rooms of so many women of 
small means. They had space, repose, 
good cheer, even an air of luxury. It was 
the home of a gentlewoman who could 
make a little better than “the best of 
things.’ She had even entertained a 
little, now and then—more of late, now 
that Peggy's education was complete— 
but this at the cost of many economies 
in the right quarter, and many extrava- 
gances also rightly placed. 
Vou. CNLL—No. 842.—21 


Call this “climbing” if vou will, and a 
stress upon false values. Bessie Lonsdale 
gave herself to no such futile specula- 
tions as that. She was too busy at her 
task. She was neither so young nor so 
hypocritical as to pretend that these 
things were to be despised. She had done 
only what every other mother in the 
world wishes to do—to guide and pro- 
tect her child and see her future pro- 
vided for; only she had done it more 
efficiently than most; had brought, per- 
haps, a greater fitness or a greater con- 
secration to the task. And the success of 
her achievement lay in the art with 
which she had concealed all trace of 
effort and strain. Peggy herself would 
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have been first to laugh at the notion 
that her mother had had anvthing what 
ever to do with her falling in love with 
Andrew MeCrae. She believed that it 

ligalitv of the Fates 
that, besides bemng in love with her, ro 


mianty ul} 


was by thre shee Pr pra 


» as only a Scotchman can be, 
vouns Andrew MeCrae was heir to one 
of the most substantial fortunes in all 
the north, and would succeed to a title 
rie day 

So Bessie Lonsdale had sighed het 
dee - sigh of peace and gon back to her 
flat. And because she had really wanted 
to be alone she had sent her one faithful 
old servant away for a long-postponed 


visit to country relatives. Then she had 


sat down to rest, and to “ get ac quainted 
with herself.” And in two days she had 
made her discovery Phere was no “her 
self.” She had been Peggy’s mother 
so long that Bessie Lonsdale as a 


separate entity had entire ly ceased to 


exist 

It w it the end of the week that 
Aviing telephoned And, although she 
had been avoiding even chance meetings 
vith acquaintances, she found herself 
asking Avling, whom she had not seen 


for twenty-five vears. and whom she had 
known but slightly then, to come that 
dav at five to tea. She realized only after 
she had left the telephone that 1t was 
because his voice had come to her out of 
that far time before she had become the 
mother of Pegev, and because she had a 
vVacue sort of hope that he might help to 
bring back a bit of the old self she had 
lost 

She was. when she thought of it, a 
little puzzled by his looking her up. Had 
he and Harry been such friends? 

Pr mmptly at five he came, \t the 
door the Vv § reeted each other with a sud 
den unexpected warmth. And while he 
was clasping her hand and saying how 
jolly it was. after all this time, to find 
her here, and she was say ing how nice it 
wis to see / ~ how nice of him to look 
her up, he was thinking to himself that 
he might have recognized her hy the 


brown flee ked eves, and she Was think- 


ing, “He's an old man, older than I—the 
ave Harry would have been - 

~ SO vou've come home,” she said, “to 
stay a 

“Yes, we all do. Its what we look 
forward to out there.” 

“T know.” With a little hospitable 
gesture and a step backward — she 
brought him in. 

They had not mentioned the major 
who was gone, nor had they mentioned 
the vears that had passed since their last 
meeting, vet suddenly, without any pre- 
monition, those two turned their eves 
away from each other, to avoid bursting 
senselessly into tears. An almost incon- 
ceivable disaster, vet one for the moment 
perilously Imminent. 

Yet neither of them was thinking of 
Major Lonsdale, nor of anything so 
erievous as death; they were thinking of 
those terrifving little wrinkles round 
their eves, and of the little up-and-down 
lines that would never disappear, and 
something inside them both gave sud- 
denly away, melted, flooding them inside 
with tears that must not be shed. 

She held out her hand for his hat and 
stick. For an instant they both felt a 
deep constraint, and as he was getting 
out of his coat each wondered if the 
other had noticed it. 

Avling turned about and = stumbled 
awkwardly over a small hassock on the 
floor, and they both laughed, which 
helped them recover themselves. 

“Tlow long has it really been?” she 
asked, cls she fare ed him beside the fire. 
He smiled at 
her, shaking his head. “Twenty-five 


999 
vears 


“Twenty-five vears.”’ 


“You must feel the prodigal son!” 

“Not until [ came in your door just 
now, TE didn’t, at all.” And then, without 
in the least intending to say it, he added, 
“You were the only person in London 
I knew.” 

It was the first of many things he had 
not intended to tell. As it was the firs? 
of many afternoons when they sat before 
the fire in her pretty drawing-room 
that gallant little blaze that did its best 
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to combat the gloom and chill of Lon- 
and drank their 
tea and talked, the comfortable, scat- 
tering talk of old friends; although it 
was not because of the past that they 


don’s late winter rains 


were friends, but because of the present 
They did not 
it was a word, per- 
haps, of which they were both afraid. 
When they talked of her husband, of 
the old house, the old days, she felt her- 
self coming back, materializing gradually 
again, out of the past. Ayling said to 
himself that talk to Bessie 
Lonsdale of things he had never been 


and their mutual need. 
speak of loneliness; 


he could 


able to speak of to any one else, because 
they had had so much common experi- 
ence. For from the beginning Ayling had 
had the illusion that Bessie Lonsdale, as 
well as he, had been away all those vears, 
and had just back to London 
again. Hoe had said this to her as he was 
leaving on that first afternoon, and she 
had smiled and said, “So IT have, just 
that—DI've been away and come back, 
and [I hardly know where to begin.” 
Later he understood. 
he met there a few of her friends, people 


come 


For once or twice 


who dropped in to inquire what she had 
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heard from Peggy: people who talked of 
the 
time when she would be coming home, 


how they were missing Pegyy, of 
of her approaching wedding, and one and 
all they commented upon the emptiness 
of the flat without Peggy there, and how 
lonely it must be for dear Mrs. Lonsdale 
with Peggy away. 

a seem to be the only person in Lon- 
said to her 
one day. Her brown-flecked eves looked 
at him straight for an instant, and then 
slowly they smiled, for she knew that he 
understood. She had not needed to tell 
him, for he had divined it for himself. 
Just as he had not needed to tell her how 
much her being in London had meant 
to him. 

As it chill and 
dampness of the weather had done his 
health ho vood His blood Was thin from 
long years of Indian sun, and he found 


don not missing Peggy,” he 


was, the incessant 


it a constant effort to resist. The gloom 
seemed even worse than the cold, and, 
although he had thought that he 
should never wish for sun again, after 
India, he did wish for it 
for it until it became a sheer physical 
need. For the first 


now, W ished 


time in his life he 


Bras 


ss 


STIFI 


“< 


SAID. IT’S PRETTY 
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began to feel that he was getting old. 
Or was it, he 


had time now 


asked himself, only that he 
to think of such things? 
Bessie Lonsdale saw it, for her eves were 
quick and keen, and she had long been in 
the habit of Ets this 


beastly *“T know!” 


mothering. 
London,” she sid. 
And it was she who made him promise 
to vo away for a week in the country, 
where he might have a vlimpse at least 
of the sun. He 
Homebury St. 


remembered an inn at 
Mary, had 


spent a summer as a child, and it was 


where he 


there, for no reason except the memory 
of so much sun, that he planned to go 
Dy the middle of next week,” he said, 
“when Pegeyv will be coming home.” 
They had been talking of her return, 
and he had confessed to the notion that 


of place, somehow, when Peggy came 


e would feel himself superfluous, out 


[lis confession had pleased her, 
As for herself, she 
Sone thing of the same thought, 


home. 
she hardly knew why. 
had had 
that when Peggy came there would be 
well, a different atmosphere. 


She was looking forward daily now to 


a letter saving by what train Peggy 
would return. On Thursday there ar 
rived, instead, a letter) from Lady 


VMeCrae, begeing that they be allowed 
“to ke ep our dear Pegey for another ten 
days.” Phe heavy 


the young people indoors, and a great 


weather had kept 


many excursions which they had planned 
had had to be put off on account of it. 


She said, in her dignified way, many 
things vastly pleasing to a mother’s 
heart, and Mrs. Lonsdale could do noth- 
ing but write, giving her consent. 


When she had written the letter and 
sent it off she began to be curiously de- 
pressed, and she wandered through the 
flat, conscious at last of just how much 
she had really missed Peggy's laughter, 


her gaietv, and her swift young step. 
The Wee k before her loomed longer than 
all the time she had been away. 

That afternoon she told Ayling her 
news, but it was not until she had fin- 
ished telling him that she remembered 


that he, too, would be going away. She 
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hadn't known until then how much his 
being there had meant. 

“T don't 
shall put in the week! 


said, “how | 
After all, I've 
been missing her more than I knew.” 
It occurred to Ayling that, standing 
there before him with Lady MeCrae’s 
letter, which she had been showing him, 


know,” she 


in her hand, she was exactly like a little 
girl who was going to be left all alone. 
The came to suddenly. 
“Look here, Bessie; down to 
Homebury St. Mary with me! It would 


do you no end of good.” 


idea him 


come 


The quality of their friendship was 
clear in the simplicity with which he 
made the suggestion, and the absence of 
self-consciousness with which she heard 
it made. 

“TL should love it! she said. 

“Then come along. You've nothing to 
keep vou here; the country’s just what 
vou need.” 

She did not answer at once, but stood 
little frown 
between her eves. She was thinking how 


looking away from him, a 


absurd it would be to object, and how 
equally absurd it seemed to say ves. It 
was so nice to have some one think of 
her as he thought of himself, simply, 
Dick Ayling 
seemed to have thought of her from the 
first 

Then abruptly she accepted his sim- 
“TI go.” she said. 
Ill telephone through for a 
. When can you be 


normally, humanly, as 


plification. 

“Good! 
room for you. 
he asked. 

“To-day Let's get 
away before I discover all the reasons to 
I won't bother about a lot of 
luggage—my big bag will do.” 

“Great! Dll ask about trains.” 

All at once, like two children, they 
the 
a week’s holiday! 

He went to the telephone and pres- 
ently reported: “There’s a train at two- 
forty. Can you make it by then?” 

She looked at the clock on the mantel. 
* We'll make it,” she said. 

He was getting into his coat. “I'll go 


ready?” 


this afternoon. 


prevent! 


became immensely exhilarated at 
prospect before them 
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on to the club, get my 
things together, and come 
back for vou at two-fif- 
teen, then.” 

both 


of them almost forgetting 


He rushed away, 


to say cood by, and she 

went into her bedroom to 

pack. 
When, 


two-fifteen, 


promptly at 
he rang her 
bell, she was waiting, hat 
and gloves on, and called 
out, “All ready! 
taxi-driver followed Ayl- 


"as the 
ing up for ler bag. ... 


The spring had come 
up to them at 
Homebury St. Mary. So 
Bessie 
herself when she woke in 
her old-fashioned chintz- 
The sun 
shone in at the windows, 
the air 
sweet, and, lifting herself 


Lonsdale said to 


curtained room. 


was balmy and 
SHE CAMI 
on her elbow, she saw in 
alittle round swale in the 
garden outside a faint showing of green 
nestled into the damp brown earth. 
She got up, rang for a maid, who came, 
smiling, white - capped, rosy - cheeked. 
She had coffee and rolls with rich coun- 
try cream while she dressed. Her room 
opened directly into the garden, and she 
put on stout boots and a walking-suit 
and a soft little hat of green felt, and 
Ayling, who had evidently 
toward her, 


went out 
risen early, was coming 
swinging a great, freshly whittled staff 
cut from the woods beyond the inn. He 
called to her: 

“You see! The sun does shine at 
Homebury St. Mary!” And then, as if 
in gratitude for so glorious a day, he 
wished to be fair to the rest of the world, 
he added, as he came up, “I wonder if 
it’s shining in London, too.” 

“London?” she said. “ London? 
There’s no such place!” 

“Glad you came?” he asked. 
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“Glad! Her tone was enough. 

“That's a jolly green hat,” he said, 
and made her a little bow. 

* Glad vou like it,” she laughed. ‘And 
that’s a jolly staff.” 

He showed it off proudly. “Work of 
art,” he said. “IT made one just like it 
here the 


when I was summer [I was 
twelve—I remembered it this morning 


when I woke up, and I came out to get 
this one.” 

She admired it critically, particu- 
larly the initials of the dark bark left on, 
but suggested an improvement about 
the knob. 

“By Jove! you're right,” he ad- 
mitted, and set to work with his knife. 

They were like two youngsters out of 
All morning they idled out-of- 
doors, exploring the little lanes that led 
off into the buff-colored hills, returning 
at noon, ravenous, to lunch in the dining- 
room of the inn, parting afterward in the 


school. 
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corridor, and going to their own rooms 
to rest and read. At four Ayling tapped 
at her door to say that there was in the 
sitting-room “an absolutely enormous 
tea.” 

That night, before a beautiful fire in 
the sitting-room, they caught each other 
yawning at half past nine, and at ten 
they said good-night. 

It had been so perfect that the next 
day found them following the same 
routine. And the next day, and the next. 
Bessie Lonsdale had not felt for years so 
much peace and so much strength. In 
their morning walks together her 
strength showed greater than his. The 
bracing air exhilarated her, and she felt 
she could have walked forever in the 
lovely rolling hills. Once she had walked 
on and on, faster and faster, not noticing 
how she had quickened her pace, her 
head up, facing the light wind blowing in 
from the sea. And, turning to ask a 
question of Ayling at her side, his white 
face stopped her instantly. 

“Oh, Lam sorry! Forgive me,” she 
said. 

He smiled, embarrassed, and waited a 
moment for breath before he said, “It’s 
just the wind; it’s pretty stiff.” 

And she had said no more, because it 
embarrassed him, but she sutted her 
pace to his after that, never forgiving 
herself for her thoughtlessness. And she 
chose, instead of the hill roads, the level, 
winding lanes. 

For five perfect spring days they spent 
their mornings out-of-doors in the sun, 
lunched, parted until tea, met at dinner 
again, and said good night at a prepos- 
terously early hour. And they could not 
have said whether they amused or inter- 
ested or merely comforted each other. 
Perhaps they did all three. At any rate, 
it was an idyll of its kind, and of more 
genuine beauty than many less platonic 
idly Ils have been. 

On the morning of the sixth day Bessie 
Lonsdale went out into the garden as 
usual, to find the sky overcast with light, 
fleecy clouds. But the air was soft, and 
she wandered about for half an hour 


before it occurred to her that perhaps 
Ayling was waiting for her inside. She 
went in to look, but saw him nowhere, 
and decided that he was sleeping late. 
She waited until eleven, and then went 
out to walk by herself. But she did not 
relish the walk, because she was uneasy 
about Ayling. She was afraid he was ill. 
She forced herself to go on a_ little 
way, but when she came to the second 
turn in the road, she faced abruptly 
about and came back to the inn. Still 
Ayling was nowhere about. He was not 
in the garden; he was not in the coffee- 
room. She went to her own room and 
sat down with a book, but she could not 
read. So she went into the corridor, 
searching for some one of whom she 
might inquire. But no one was visible. 

Ayling’s room opened off of the little 
public sitting-room at the end of the 
corridor. She went on until she reached 
the sitting-room, which she entered, and 
then stood still, listening for some sound 
from beyond Ayling’s door. The silence 
seemed to LrOow round her; it filled the 
room, it spread through the house. And 
then, propelled by that silence toward 
the door, she put out her hand and 
knocked softly. There was no response. 
She repeated the knock—twice—and 
only that pervading silence answered 
her. She took hold of the knob and 
turned it without a sound; the door 
gave inward and she stepped inside the 
room. The bed faced her, and Ayling 
was lving there, on his side. Even before 
she saw his face, her own heart told her 
that he was dead. ... He lay there 
quite peacefully, as if he had died in his 
sleep. 

Kor an instant Bessie Lonsdale 
thought she was going to faint. And 
then, moved by the force of an emotion 
which seemed to take possession of her 
from the outside, an emotion which she 
could not recognize, but which was irre- 
sistible and which, as the silence had 
propelled her a moment ago, took her 
backward now, step by step, noiselessly, 
out of that room; caused her to close the 
door after her, and, still moving back- 
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ward without a sound, to come to a stop 
in the middle of the little sitting-room. 
For now that strange fear, premonition 

she knew not what—which seemed to 


have been traveling toward her from a 


great distance, seemed = suddenly — to 
concentrate itself into a single name, 
* Peggy!" . Confused, swirling, the 
connotations that accompanied — the 


name took possession of her mind, of her 
Pe qdqdy threate ned 
.... Phrough this thing that had hap- 


body, her will. was 
pened Peggy’s happiness might be de- 
stroved! In a flash she saw the story 
the cold facts printed in a newspaper 
-or told 
by gossips, glad of a scandal to repeat: 
and Richard \vl 
the sud 
den and sensational discovery of Avy! 


as they would undoubtedly be 


She, Pegev’s mother 


ing together at a country inn 


ing’s death. . . . She could see the stern 
face of Lady McCrae—the accusing blue 
eves of Andrew McCrae... 
stricken face. 

She tried to pull herself together—to 
think: her thoughts were not reasoning 
thoughts, but de- 
tached. 


Suddenly, by some strange alchemy of 


and Peggy's 


unrelated, floating, 


three things stood out clear. 
They stood out like the three facts of a 


her mind, 


simple svllogism. 

There Was nothing she could do for 
Richard \\ ling how. No one knew 
A train for London 
passed Homebury St. Mary a little after 
hoon. 


All the Bessie 


motherhood commanded her to act. 


she Was here. 


Lonsdale’s 
Her 


muscles alone seemed to hear and obey. 


vears of 


She was like a person hypnotized, who 
had been ordered with great detail and 
precision what to do. 

Soundlessly, she went from the room 
and down the length of the corridor. In 
her own room she threw scattered gar- 
ments into a bag, swept in the things 
from the dresser, elanced into the mirror, 
and was astonished to see that she had 
on her coat and hat. Then out through 
the door that led to the garden, a sharp 
turn to the right, and she was off, walk- 
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ing swiftly, with no sensation of touching 
the earth. A train whistled in the dis 
tance, came into sight. She raced with 
it, reached the station just as it drew 
alongside and came toa stop. The guard 
took her bag, and she swung onto the 
step. It did not seem strange to her that 
she had reached the station at precisely 


the same time as the train. Tt seemed 


only natural 2... In accordance with 
the plan. 

At) seventeen = minutes past three 
o'clock Bessie Lonsdale hurried into a 


Station, 


Victoria 
called upa friend, and asked her to tea. 


telephone booth im 


Then she took a taxi to within a block of 
the flat, 
went into a pastry shop, bought some 


where she dismissed the tant, 


cakes, and five minutes later she was 
taking off her hat and coat in her own 
bedroom. 

She worked quickly, automatically, 
without any sense of exertion, still as if 
she but obeved a hypnotist’s command. 
At four 
drawing-room grate flickered cheerily 
the 


hooks 


o'clock al leaping fire in the 


against silver tea-things, against 
sheen of newly dusted mahogany ; 
lav here and there, carelessly, a late il- 
lustrated review open as if Some one had 
just put it down, and, dressed in a soft 
gown of blue crépe, Bessie Lonsdale re- 
ceived her guest. She was not an inti- 
mate friend, but a casual one whom she 
did not often Bee. A Mrs. Downey ; who 
loved to talk of herself and of her own 
affairs. Bessie Lonsdale did not know 


had seemed to work without direction, 


why she had chosen her. brain 
independent of her will. She could never 
have directed it so well. 

Even now, as she brought her in and 
heard herself saving easy, friendly, com- 
monplace things, she had no sense of 
willing herself to say them consciously. 
They said themselves. She heard noth- 
that 
answered her. Later, while she was pour- 


ing Mrs. Downey said, yet she 
ing Mrs. Downey’s tea, she remembered 
a time, over a year ago, when she had 
heard Mrs. Downey say, “Two, and no 
cream.” She put in the two lumps, and 
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was startled to hear her guest exclaim, 
. She 
did not know whether Mrs Downey told 


her one or 


“My dear, what a memory! 


things that afternoon. 
Only ct reain words, 


Tatts 
parts of sentences, 
gestures, Imprinted themselves upon her 
mind, never to he erased, She seemed 
divided into two separate selves, neither 
of them complete one, the intenser of 
the two, was at Homebury St. Mary, 
looking down upon Ayling’s still, dead 
face; and that self was filled with pity, 
with a that 


The other self was here, in a gown 


with 
hurt. 


of blue cerépe, drinking tea, and pos- 


remorse, tenderness 


a voice which she could hear 
the 
nothing 


S ssed of 


vaguely making conversation 


one 


makes when has 


happened, 
when one has been lonely and a little 
bored 

All at once something was going on In 
clangor that 
Lonsdale out 
dream. It 
will to come back to its control. 


Mrs. 


in an ordinary tone, “* Your telephone.” 


the room. oa seemed to 


waken Bessie of the un- 


reality of a summoned her 


Downey was smiling and saying 


Bessie Lonsdale rose and crossed the 
room, took the receiver from its stand, 
saa, rege 

A man’s voice came over the wire. “I 


wish to speak to Mrs. Lonsdale, please.” 


and waited. 
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“Tam Mrs. 


smooth, low voice. 


Lonsdale,” she said in a 
Her voice was per- 
fectly smooth because her will had de- 
serted her again. Only her brain worked, 
clearly, independently. - 

“Ah, Mrs. this is Mr. 
Burke speaking, Mr. Franklin Burke, of 
the Cosmos Club. Tam making an effori 
to get with friends of Mr. 
Richard Ayling, and Tam told by a man 
named Chedsey, who T believe was at 
that Mr. 
Ayling is an old friend of your family.” 

* Ves.” she said, “we are old friends.” 

“You knew, then, I presume, that Mr. 
Aviing had gone away- 


Lonsdale: 


into touch 


one time in your employ, 


to the country 
SOE day Ss ago.” 

“Yes,” she said, again, “IT knew that 
he had not been well and that he had 


gone out of town for a week... . Is 
there anything?” Her heart was beat- 


ing very loudly in her ears. 

“T dislike to be the bearer of bad 
news, Mrs. Lonsdale, but [must tell you 
that we have received a telephone mes- 
save here at the club that—I hope it will 
not that Mr. 


Avling died sometime to-day, at an inn 


shock vou too much 


where he was staying, at Homebury St. 
Mary, I believe.” 


His voice was very gentle and con- 


cerned. 


She hesitated perceptibly, and 
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LONSDALE, THIS IS IMPOSSIBLE ” 
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his voice came over the wire, “I'm 
sorry—very sorry, to tell you in this 
way 


She heard herself speaking: 


“Natu- 
it’s something of a shock. ...” 


, 


rally, I 
“Indeed I understand 
Again she caught the sound of her 

own voice, as if it belonged to some one 

else, “IT suppose it was his heart.” 
** He was known to have a bad heart?” 
*Yes; it has been weak for years.” 
*“T wonder, Mrs. Lonsdale, if I may 
ask a favor of you. You know, of course, 
that Mr. Ayling had very few close 
friends in London; you are, in fact, the 
only one we have been able, on this 
short notice, to find. For that reason I 
am going to ask that you let me come 
to see you this afternoon; you will un- 
derstand that there are certain formali- 
ties, facts which it will be necessary for 
us to have, which only an old friend of 

Mr. Ayling could give—that we could 

get in no other way... .” 

“T understand, perfectly.” 

“Then I may come?” 

“Certainly.” . . . There was nothing 
else she could Say. 


She did not know she got rid of her 
guest, what explanation she made, nor 
how she happened to be saying good-by 
to her at the very moment when the dig- 
nified, elderly Mr. Burke arrived, so that 
they had to be introduced. Though she 
must have made some adequate explana- 
tion, since Mrs. Downey’s last words 
were, in the presence of Mr. Burke, 
“It’s always so hard, I think, to lose 
one’s really old friends.” 

Mr. Burke came in. He was very cor- 
rect, very kind. He begged Mrs. Lons- 
dale to believe that it was with the 
greatest regret that he called upon so 
sad an errand; that he came only be- 
cause it was necessary and she was the 
only person to whom they could turn. 
He added that he had known her hus- 
band, Major Lonsdale, in his lifetime, 
and hoped that she would consider him, 
therefore, not so entirely a stranger to 
her. 
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She heard him as one hears musie far 
away, only the accents and the climaxes 
coming clear. He asked her questions, 
and she was conscious of answering 
them: How long had she known Mr. 
Ayling?—He and her husband had been 
boyhood friends; she had met him first 
at the time of her marriage to Major 
Lonsdale. Had they kept up the friend- 
ship during all these years?—No, she 
had heard nothing of Mr. Ayling since 
her husband’s death; she knew that he 
was in India; they had renewed the 
friendship when he returned to England 
a short time ago.—Ah, it was probable, 
then, that she knew very little about any 
attachments Mr. Ayling might have 
had?—Here Mr. Burke shifted his posi- 
tion, coughed slightly, and said: 

“Task you these questions, Mrs. Lons- 
dale, because of a very—may I say—a 
very unfortunate element in connec- 
tion with the case. It appears that there 
was a woman with Mr. Ayling at the 
Homebury St. Mary inn.”’ 

Bessie Lonsdale waited, she did not 
know for what. Whole minutes seemed 
to go by with the elderly Mr. Burke sit- 
ting there in his attitude of formal sym- 
pathy before his voice began again. 

“T have only been free to mention this 
to you, Mrs. Lonsdale, because of the 
fact that you will hear of it in any case, 
since it must come out in the formali- 
ties—”’ 

“Formalities?”” Her voice cut sharply 
into his 

“There will, of course, be an inquest— 
an investigation—the usual thing. I 
have been in communication with the 
coroner's office by telephone, and I have 
promised to drive down to Homebury 
St. Mary myself this afternoon. He was 
away on another case, and will not 
reach there himself until six. Meantime 
we must do what we can. They will 
necessarily make an effort to discover 
the woman.” 

Bessie Lonsdale must have given some 
sort of involuntary cry, the implication 
of which Mr. Burke interpreted in his 
own way, for he changed his tone to say: 
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“T’m afraid, my dear Mrs. Lonsdale, 
that she was a bit of a rotter, whoever 
she was, for she—ran.” 

“Ran?” She repeated the word. 

He nodded. * Disappeared.” 

She did not know what expression it 
was of hers that him to say: 
“I don’t wonder you look so shocked. I 
was shocked. Women don’t often do 
that sort of thing. . . .”” She wanted to 
cry out that that sort of thing didn’t 
often happen to women, but he was go- 
ing on. He had risen and was walking 
slowly up and down before the smolder- 
ing fire, and in his incisive, deliberate, 
well-bred voice he was excoriating the 
woman who had been so cowardly as to 
desert a dying man. “Even if she hadn’t 
seriously cared, or if, for that matter, she 
hadn't cared at all, it would seem that 
. . It puts, 
frankly, a very unpleasant light on the 
whole affair. . . . Ayling was a gentle- 
man, and—you will forgive me for saying 
so, I'm sure—just the decent sort to 
be imposed upon, to allow himself to be 
led into the most unfortunate affair.” 

She wanted to stop him, to cry out, to 
protest. But his words were like physical 
blows which stunned her and made her 
too weak to speak. She felt that if he 
went on much longer she would lose 
Even now she 
heard only fragments of words. 

Suddenly she heard the word “pub- 
licity.”” He had stopped before her and 
was looking down at her. 

“IT think, Mrs. Lonsdale, that the 
thing we both wish—that is, we at the 
club, and you, as his friend—is to do 
what we can to save any unnecessary 
scandal in connection with poor Ayling’s 
death. It is the least we can do for him.” 

“Yes!” She grasped frantically at the 
straw. “Yes, by all means that!” 

“You would be willing to help?” 

“Yes, anything! But what is there I 
can do?” 

He was maddeningly deliberate. 
“You are the only person, it appears— 
at least the only person available—who 
has been aware of the condition of Mr. 
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mere common decency 


consciousness altogether. 
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Ayling’s heart. You can say, can you 
not, with certainty, that he did suffer 
from a serious affection of the heart?” 

“He came home from India on ac- 
count of it.” 

“Very well, then. It was also the ver- 
dict of the doctor who was called. | 
think together we may be able to obviate 
the necessity for a too public investiga- 
tion—at any rate, we shall see. It must 
be done, of course, before the official 
investigation begins. Therefore, if you 
will come down with me this afternoon, 
in my car—” 

“Come with you? Where?” 

“To the inn, at Homebury,” he said. 

She was trapped . . . trapped. ... 
The realization of it sprang upon her, but 
too late, for already she had cried out, 
“Oh, I couldn’t—I couldn’t do that!” 

Mr. Burke was looking down at her. 
He loomed above her like the figure of 
fate. . . . She was trapped. . . . There 
was no way out, and suddenly she 
realized that she had risen and said: 
“Forgive me! To be sure I will go.” 

“IT understand,” said Mr. Burke, 
“how shrinks from that sort of 
thing.” 

She did not know what she was going 
to do. She only knew that for this step, 
at least, she could no longer resist. Again 
she had the sensation of speaking and 
moving automatically, of decisions mak- 
ing themselves without the effort of her 
will. 

She asked how soon he wished to go, 
and he said, consulting his watch, that 
they ought to start at once; his car was 
waiting in the street, since he had 
planned to go on directly from her house. 
She excused herself, and went to her 
room. She did not change her dress, but 
put on a long, warm coat, her hat, her 
veil, her gloves, and made sure of her 
key in her purse. Then she came out 


one 


and said she was ready to go. He com- 
plimented her, with a smile, on the short 
time it had taken her, and she wondered 
if he had really seen her hesitation of a 
few moments before. They went down 
the stairs together. At the curb a chauf- 
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feur stood beside a motor, into which, 
with the utmost consideration for her 
comfort, Mr. Burke handed her. Then 
he gave his instructions to the chauffeur, 
and followed her in. 

And there began for Bessie Lonsdale 
that fantastic ride in which she felt her- 
self being carried forward, as if on the 
effortless wings of fate itself, to the very 
scene from which she had fled. 

She had no idea, no dramatization in 
her mind, of what her or of 
what she intended to do. Her imagina- 
tion refused ,to focus upon it; and, 
strangely, she seemed almost to be rest- 
ing, leaning back against the tufted 
cushions, resting against the time when 
she should be called upon for her 
strength. For she only knew that when 
the time came to act she would act. 

It was curious how she did not think 
of Peggy. She was like a lover who has 
been set a herculean task to accomplish 
before he may even think of his beloved. 

Beside her, Mr. Burke seemed to un- 
derstand that she did not wish to talk. 
Perhaps he was thinking of other things; 
after all, he had not been Richard 
Ayling’s friend; it was only a human 
duty he performed. 

Long stretches went by in which she 


awaited 


saw nothing on either side, and other 
stretches in which everything—houses, 
trees, objects of all kinds—were exceed- 
ingly clear cut and magnified... . 

“T’m afraid,” said Mr. Burke’s voice, 
“that we're running into a storm.” 

Bessie Lonsdale looked up, and saw 
that those fleecy, light-gray clouds which 
she had seen in the sky early that morn- 
ing as she stood waiting for Ayling in the 
garden of the inn, and which had been 
gathering all day, hung now black and 
menacing just above her head. 

It descended upon them suddenly ; tor- 
rents ran in the road. The wind veered, 
and sent great gusts of rain into the car. 
The chauffeur turned and asked if he 
should stop and put the curtains up. 
Mr. Burke said no, to go on, they might 
run through it, and it was too violent to 
last. Meantime he worked with the cur- 
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tains himself, and she helped. But it was 
no use; they were getting drenched, and 
the wind whipped the curtains out of 
their hands. Mr. Burke leaned forward 
and called to the chauffeur to ask if 
there was any place near where they 
might stop. 

*There’s an mn about half a 
farther on. Shall I make it?” 

* By all means.” 

They ran presently into the strips of 
light that shed outward from the lighted 
windows of the inn. A half-dozen motors 
already were lined up outside. They got 
out and together ran for the door. 

Inside, the small public room was al- 
most filled. People sat at the tables, 
ordering things to eat and drink, and 
making the best of it. They chose a small 
corner table, a little apart from the rest. 
The landlord bustled up and took their 
coats to dry before the kitchen fire. A 
very gay, very dripping party of six 
came in, assembled with much laughter 
the last two tables remaining unoccu- 
pied, and settled next to them, so that 
they were no longer in a secluded spot. 

In a few moments there came in, al- 
most blown through the door by a vio- 
lent gust of wind and rain, a short, stout, 
ruddy person, who, when the landlord 
had relieved him of his hat and coat, 
stood looking about for a vacant seat. 


mile 


The landlord came toward the table 
where sat Mrs. Lonsdale and Mr, 
Burke. 


Ty 


“Sorry, sir,” he said;. “it’s the only 
place left.” 

“May I?” asked the stranger, and at 
Mrs. Lonsdale’s nod and smile, and Mr. 
Burke’s assent, he drew out the chair 
and sat down. The two men spoke 
naturally of the suddenness of the storm, 
of the good fortune of finding a refuge so 
near. 

Bessie Lonsdale was glad of some one 
else, glad when she heard the stranger 
and Mr. Burke fall into the easy passing 
conversation of men. It would relieve 
her of the necessity to talk. It would 
give her time to think; for it seemed, 
dimly. that respite had been offered her. 
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Into her thoughts broke the voice of 
Mr. Burke, addressing her: 

“How very singular, Mrs. Lonsdale! 
This gentleman is Mr. Ford, the cor- 
oner, also on his way to Homebury!” 

The stranger was on his feet, bowing 
and acknowledging the introduction of 
Mr. Burke. Bessie Lonsdale had the 
sensation of waters closing over her, yet 
she, too, was bowing and acknowledging 
the introduction of Mr. Burke. She had 
a vivid impression of light shining down- 
ward upon the red-gray hair of Mr. 
Ford, as he sat down again; and of 
Mr. Burke saying something about “the 
case,’ and about Mrs. Lonsdale being an 
old friend of the dead man; about her 
having been good enough to volunteer to 
shed whatever light she might have upon 
the case, and of their meeting being the 
“most fortunate coincidence.” 

Mr. Ford signified that he, too, 
looked upon it in that way. They would 
go on to Homebury together, he said, 
when the storm had cleared. 

“IT suppose,” he asked, leaning for- 
ward a little, confidentially, “that Mrs 
Lonsdale knows of the—peculiar ele- 
ment—”’ 

“The woman—yes,” said Mr. Burke. 
And Bessie Lonsdale inclined her head 
and said, “I know.” 

* And do you know who she was?’ 

She had only to make a negative sign, 
for Mr. Burke, with nice consideration, 
anticipated her reply: 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Ford, no one 
appears to have the least idea who she 
might be. Mrs. Lonsdale, however, has 


been able to clear up a point which may, 
I fancy, make the identity of the woman 
less important than it might otherwise 
appear to be. Mrs. Lonsdale has known 
for some time of the serious condition of 
Mr. Ayling’s heart. It was because of 
it, she tells me, that Mr. Ayling came 
home from India. Mrs. Lonsdale’s testi- 
mony, together with the statement of 
the physician who was called, would 
seem to leave little doubt that it was 
merely a case of heart.” 

Mr. Ford was nodding his head. “So 


it would,” he said. “Yes, so it would.” 
He stopped nodding, and sat there an 
instant, as if he were thinking of some- 
thing else. “If that’s the case,” he broke 
cut, “what a rotter, by Jove! that 
woman was!” 

“Rotter, I think,” said Mr. Burke, 
“was precisely the word J used.” 

And Bessie Lonsdale listened for the 
second time that day while two voices, 
now, Instead of one, were lifted in ex- 
coriation of some woman who seemed to 
grow, as they talked, only a shade less 
real than herself. 

She had again the sensation of the 
words beating upon her like blows which 
she was powerless to resist. She lost, 
as one does in physical pain, all sense 
of time. ... 

*However,”” Mr. Ford brought down 
his hand with a kind of judicial finality, 
“if Mrs. Lonsdale will come on down 
with us now—the storm seems to have 
slackened—we'll see what can be done.” 
He turned in his chair as if he were pre- 
paring to rise. 

At the movement Bessie Lonsdale 
seemed to grow rigid in her chair. 

“Wait.” 

Mr. Burke and Mr. Ford turned, 
startled by the strangeness of her tone. 
They waited for her to speak. 

“T can’t go.” 

“Can't go?” They echoed it together. 
“Why not?” 

“Because,” said sne, “I am_ tne 
woman you have been talking about.” 

For an instant they sat perfectly mo- 
tionless, the three of them. Then slowly 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Ford turned their 
heads and looked at each other, as if to 
verify what they had heard. Mr. Burke 
put out his hand toward Bessie Lons- 
dale’s arm, resting on the table, and he 
spoke very gently indeed: 

“My dear Mrs. Lonsdale, this is im- 
possible.” 


“Impossible,” she said, passing her 


hand across her eyes, “impossible?” 
“Yes, Mrs. Lonsdale.” He spoke rea- 

sonably, as if she were a child. “It 

couldn’t be you.” He turned now to 
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include Mr. Ford, who sat staring at 
them both. “I myself gave Mrs. Lons- 
dale the news of Mr. Ayling’s death, 
over the telephone. She was at her home, 
in Cambridge Terrace, quietly having 
tea with a friend; the friend was still 
there when I arrived. You have been at 
home, in London, all day.” 

*“No,” she said. “No, Mr. Burke.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Ford, also very 
gently indeed, “that perhaps Mrs. Lons- 
dale is trying to shield some one.” 

Until that instant Bessie Lonsdale had 
had no plan. She had only known that 
she could not go with them to Home- 
bury St. Mary, there to be recognized. 
But something in the suggestion of Mr. 
Ford—in the tone, perhaps, more than 
the words—caused her to say, looking 
from one to the other of these two men 
so lately strangers to her: 

“IT wonder—I wonder if I could make 
you understand!” 

They begged her to believe that that 
was the thing they wished most to do. 

*T didit”’—she paused, and forced her- 
self to go on—* because of my daughter.” 

Intent upon her truth, she did not 
even see by the shocked expression of 
their faces the awfulness of the thing 
they thought she confessed, and the ob- 
viousness of the reason to which their 
minds had leaped. 

Mr. Burke put out his hand again and 
laid it upon her arm, which trembled 
slightly at his touch. ‘‘ Mrs. Lonsdale,” 
he said, and this time he spoke even 
more gently, but more urgently, than 
before, “are you sure you wish to tell?” 

“*No,”’ said Bessie Lonsdale, “ but I’ve 
got to, don’t you see?” 

Mr. Ford moved in his chair, and 
spoke, guarding his voice, judicially. 
“Since we have gone so far, it will be 
even better, perhaps, for Mrs. Lonsdale 
to tell it to us here.” 

Mr. Burke nodded, and they looked 
toward her expectantly. 

“Yes, Mrs. Lonsdale?” said Mr. 
Ford. 

An instant the brown-flecked eyes 
appeared tobe searching for some human 


contact which she seemed vaguely to 
have lost. And then she began at the 
beginning—with her daughter's engage- 
ment to young Andrew McCrae, her 
happiness, her security-——and quietly, 
with only now and then a slight tension 
of her body and her voice, she told it all 
to them, exactly as it happened, without 
plea or embellishment. She had only one 
stress, and that she tried to make rea- 
sonable to them—her child’s security. 

And they waited, attentive and pa- 
tient, for the motive to emerge, for the 
beginning of that complication between 
her daughter and Richard Ayling, which 
they believed was to be the crux of her 
narrative. 

And as her story progressed their be- 
wilderment increased, for never, it ap- 
peared, had Bessie Lonsdale’s daughter 
so much as heard of the existence of the 
man who lay dead at Homebury inn. 
She seemed even to make a special point 
of that. 

They thought she but put it off against 
the time when it should be forced from 
her lips: but her story did not halt; she 
was telling it step by step, accounting 
for every hour of the time. 

They waited for her to offer proof of 
the condition of Ayling’s heart. She did 
not mention it, except to say, when she 
came to relating the moment of her dis- 
covery, that she had not thought of it; 
that even when she opened the door of 
his room she did not think directly of 
his heart; and only when she saw him 
actually lying there so peacefully dead 
did she remember the danger in which he 
constantly lived. She seemed to offer it 
as proof of the suddenness and complete- 
ness of her shock, and in extenuation of 
the thing she afterward did. 

Slowly, gradually, as they listened, 
and as the light of her omissions made it 
clear, it had begun to dawn upon them 
that Bessie Lonsdale was telling the 
whole of the truth. And by it she sought 
to disprove something, but not the thing 
they thought. 

She had paused, at the point of her 
flight, to attempt, a little hopelessly, to 
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make her impulse real to them. She 
spoke of the inflexible honor of the 
MeCraes, of the great respect which had 
for generations attached to their name. 
Then suddenly, as if she saw the utter 
hopelessness of making them under- 
stand, she seemed with a gesture to give 
up abstractions and obscurities and to 
find in the depth of her mother’s heart 
the final simple words: 

“Don’t you see?” she said. “T hadn’t 
thought how my being there at the same 
inn with Mr. Ayling would look—and 
then, all at once, it came over me. The 
whole thing, how it would look to the 
world, how it would look to the family of 
my daughter's fiancé,—and that it might 
mean the breaking of the engagement, 
—the wreck of her future happiness 
—don't you see—I didn’t think of 
‘being a rotter’—I only thought of her!” 

They uttered, both of them, a sudden 
exclamation, as if they had been struck. 
By their expressions one might have 
thought the woman the accuser and the 
two men the accused. 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Lonsdale—!” they 
both began at once, but she stopped 
them with a gesture of her hand. 

“TI don’t blame you,” she said, “I 
don’t blame you. I was a rotter, to run, 
but I simply didn’t think of myself.” 

Her tone, her gentleness, were the 
final proof. Only the innocent so gra- 
ciously forgive. 

“And now,” she was saying, a great 
weariness in her voice, “IUve told you. 
Do you want me to goon? It isn’t rain- 
ing any more.” 


“Perhaps, Mr. Ford—” Mr. Burke 


began. A look passed between them, like 
a question and an assent. 

“If you, Mr. Burke,” said Mr. Ford, 
‘will come on with me, I think we can 
let your man drive Mrs. Lonsdale home. 
It will not be necessary for her to 
appear.” 

Bessie Lonsdale’s thankfulness could 
find itself no words; it was lost in that 
first moment in astonishment. She had 
not really expected them to believe. It 
had not even, as she told it, seemed to 
her own ears adequate. 

“T think,” said Mr. Burke, seeing her 
silent so long, “that Mrs. Lonsdale 
hasn’t an idea of the seriousness of the 
charge she has escaped.” 


‘ 


“Charge?” she repeated—“ Charge?—” 
and without another word, Bessie Lons- 
dale fainted in her chair. And as she 
lost consciousness she heard, dim and 
far away, the voice of Mr. Ford reply: 
*'That—the fact that she hadn’t an idea 
of it—and that alone, is why she has 
escaped.” 


“Tm perfectly sure,” said Peggy Lons- 
dale, on Saturday afternoon, “that 
you did let yourself have a dull time!” 
She was exploring the flat before she had 
taken off her things, and had stopped 
to sit for a moment on the arm of her 
mother’s chair. “Anyway, mother dear, 
you didn’t have to think of me! That 
must have been a relief!’ 

She put down her head and kissed her, 
and Bessie Lonsdale patted the fragrant 
young cheek. 

“Oh, I thought of you occasionally,” 
she said. 
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BY PHILIP GIBBS 
[' was only during the war and had come in panicsstricken flight from 
afterward that European people Antwerp, utterly destitute, and Holland 


came to know anything in a personal 
way of the great democracy in the 
United States. Before then America was 
judged by tourists who came to “do” 
Europe in a few months or a few 
weeks. In France, especially, all of them 
were popularly supposed to be “ million- 
aires,” or, at least, exceedingly rich. 
Many of them were, and in Paris, to 
which they went in greatest numbers, 
they were preyed upon by hotel man- 
agers and shopkeepers, and were carica- 
tured in French farces and newspapers 
as the of the world 
who could afford to buy all the luxury 
of life but had no refinement of taste or 
delicacy of sentiment. There was an 
enormous ignorance of the education, 
civilization, and temperament of the 
great masses of people in the United 
States, and it was an absolute belief 
among the middle classes of Europe that 
the “Almighty Dollar” was the God of 
America, and that there was no other 
worship on that side of the Atlantic. 

This opinion changed in a remarkable 
way during the war, and before the 
United States had sent a single soldier to 
French soil. The cause of the change 
was mainly the immensely generous, and 
marvelously efficient, campaign of rescue 
for war-stricken and starving people by 
the American Relief Committee under 
the direction of Mr. Hoover. 

In February of 1915 I left the war 
zone for a little while on a mission to 
Holland, to study the Dutch methods of 
dealing with their enormous problem 
caused by the invasion of Belgian refu- 
gees. Into one little village across the 
Scheldt two hundred thousand Belgians 


nouveaux riches 


was choked with these starving families. 
But their plight was not so bad at that 
time as that of the millions of French 
and Belgian inhabitants who had _ not 
escaped by quick flight from the advanc- 
ing tide of war, but had been made civil 
prisoners behind the enemy lines. Their 
rescue was more difficult because of the 
needs of the German army which requi- 
sitioned the produce and the labor of the 
peasants and work-people, so that they 
were cut off from the means of life. The 
United States were quick to understand 
and to act, and in Mr. Hoover they had 
a man able to translate the generous 
emotion in the heart of a great people 
into practical action. I saw him in his 
offices at Rotterdam, dictating his or- 
ders to his staff of clerks, and organizing 
a scheme of relief which spread its life- 
giving influence over great tracts of 
Europe where war had passed. My con- 
versation with him was brief, but long 
enough to let me see the masterful char- 
acter, the irresistible energy, the cool, 
unemotional efficiency of this great 
business man whose brain and soul were 
in his job. 

It was in the arena of war that I and 
many others saw the result of American 
generosity. After the battles of the 
Somme, when the Germans fell back in a 
wide retreat under the pressure of the 
British army, many ruined villages fell 
into our hands, and among the ruins 
many French civilians. To this day I 
remember the thrill I had when, in some 
of those bombarded places, I saw the 
signboards of the American Relief over 
wooden shanties where half-starved men 
and women came to get their weekly 
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rations which had come across the sea 
and by some miracle, as it seemed to 
them, had arrived at their village close 
to the firing-lines. I went into those 
places, some of which had escaped from 
shell-fire, and picked up the tickets for 
flour and candles and the elementary ne- 
cessities of life, and the notices 
directing the people how to take their 
share of these supplies, and thanked God 
away in 


read 


that somewhere in the world 
the United States—the spirit of charity 
was strong to help the victims of the 
cruelty which was devastating Europe. 

An immense gratitude for America 
was in the hearts of these French civil- 


ians. Whatever causes of irritation and 


annoyance may have spoiled the fine 
flower of the enthusiasm with which 


France greeted the American armies 
when they first landed on her coast, and 
the admiration of the American people 
for France herself, it is certain, I think, 
that in those villages which were en- 
girdled by the barbed wire of the hostile 
armies, and to which the American sup- 
plies came in days of dire distress, there 
will be a lasting reverence for the name 
of America, which was the fairy god- 
mother of so many women and children. 
Over and over again these women told 
me of their gratitude. ‘Without the 
American Relief,” they said, “we should 
have starved to death.’ Others said, 
“The only thing that saved us was the 
weekly distribution of the American sup- 
“There has been no kindness in 
said one of them, “except the 


plies.” 
our fate,” 
bounty of America.” 

It is true that into Mr. Hoover’s ware- 
houses there flowed great stores of food 
from England, Canada, France, and 
other countries, who gave generously 
out of their own needs for the sake of 


“e 


those who were in greater need, but the 
largest part of the work was America’s, 
and hers was the honor of its organiza- 
tion. 

In the face of that noble effort, reveal- 
ing the enormous pity of the United 
States for suffering people and a careless 
expenditure of that “Almighty Dollar” 
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which now the American people poured 
into this abyss of European distress, it 
was impossible for France or England to 
accuse the United States of selfishness or 
of callousness because she still held back 
from any declaration of war against our 
enemies. 

I honestly believe (though I shall not 
be believed in saying so) that the Amer- 
icans who came over to Europe at this 
time, in the Red Cross or as volunteers, 
were more impatient at that delay of 
their country’s purpose than public 
opinion in England. I met many Amer- 
ican doctors, nurses, Red Cross volun- 
teers, war correspondents, and business 
men during that long time of waiting, 
and I could see how strained was their 
patience, and how self-conscious and 
apologetic they were because their Presi- 
dent used arguments instead of “direct 
action.””. One American friend of mine, 
with whom I often used to walk when 
streams of wounded Tommies were a 
bloody commentary on the everlasting 
theme of war, used to defend Wilson 
with a chivalrous devotion and wealth 
of argument. “Give him time,” he 
used to say. “He is working slowly but 
surely to a definite conviction, and when 
he has made up his mind that there is 
no alternative, not all the devils of hell 
will budge him from his course of action. 
You English must be patient with him, 
and with all of us.” 

“But, my dear old man,” I used to 
say, “we are patient. It is you who are 
impatient. There is no need of all that 
defensive argument. England realizes 
the difficulty of President Wilson and 
has a profound reverence for his ideals.” 

But my friend used to shake his head 
*You are always guying us,”’ he 
said. “Even at the mess-table your 
young officers fling about the words ‘too 
proud to fight! It makes it very hard 
for an American among you.” 

That was true. Our young officers, 
and some of our old ones, liked to “pull 
the leg” of any American who sat at 
table with them. They made jocular re- 
marks about President Wilson as a com- 


sadly. 
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plete letter-writer. That unfortunate 
remark “too proud to fight’? was too 
good to miss by young men with a care- 
less sense of humor. It came in with 
devilish appropriateness on all sorts of 
occasions, as when a battery of ours fired 
off a consignment of American shells in 
which some failed to explode. 

“They're too proud to fight, sir,” said 
a subaltern, addressing the major, and 
there was a roar of laughter which hurt 
an American war correspondent in Eng- 
lish uniform. 

The English sense of humor remains 
of a school-boy character among any 
body of young men who delight in a little 
playful “ragging,”’ and there is no doubt 
that some of us were not sufficiently 
aware how sensitive any American was 
at this time, and how a chance word 
spoken in jest would make his nerves 
jump. 

I am sure, however, that the main body 
of English opinion wasnot impatient with 
America before she entered the war, but, 
on the contrary, understood the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a unanimous spirit 
over so vast a territory in order to have 
tne whole nation behind the President. 
Indeed, we exaggerated the differences of 
opinion in the United States, and made 
a bogey of the alien population in the 
great “melting-pot.” It seemed to many 
of us certain that if America declared 
war against Germany there would be 
civil riots and rebellions on a serious 
That 
thought was always in our minds when 
we justified Wilson’s philosophical reluc- 
tance to draw the sword; that, and a 
very general belief among English “in- 
tellectuals”” that it would be well to 
have one great nation and democracy 
outside the arena of conflict, free from 


scale among German-Americans. 


the war madness which had taken posses- 
sion of Europe, to act as arbitrators if no 
decision could be obtained in the battle- 
fields. It is safe to say now that, in spite 
of newspaper optimism, engineered by 
the propaganda departments, there were 
many competent observers in the army 


as well as in the country who were led to. 
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the belief, after the first eighteen months 
of strife, that the war would end in a 
deadlock and that its continuance would 
only lead to further years of mutual ex- 
termination. For that they 
looked to the American people, under 
the leadership of President Wilson, as 
the only neutral power which could in- 
tervene to save the civilization of Eu- 
rope, not by military acts, but by a call 
back to sanity and conciliation. 

It was not until the downfall of Russia 
and the approaching menace of an im- 
mense German divi- 
sions on the western front that France 
and England began to look across the 
Atlantic with anxious eyes for military 
aid. 
plete elimination of Russia, gave the 
Germans a chance of striking us mortal 
blows before their own man-power was 
exhausted. The vast accession of power 
that would’ come to us if the United 
States mobilized their manhood and 
threw them into the scale was realized 
and coveted by our military leaders, but 
even after America’s declaration of war 
the imagination of the rank-and-file in 
England and France was not profoundly 
stirred by a new hope of support. 
Vaguely we heard of the tremendous 
whirlwind efforts “over there” to raise 
and equip armies, but there was hardly 
a man I met who really believed in 
his soul that he would ever hear the 
tramp of American battalions up our old 
roads of war or see the Stars and Stripes 
fluttering over headquarters in France. 
Our men knew that at the quickest it 
would take a year to raise and train an 
American army, and in 1917 the thought 
of another year of war seemed fantastic, 
incredible, impossible. We believed— 
many of us—that before that year had 
passed the endurance of European 
armies and peoples would be at an end, 
and that in some way or other, by Ger- 
man defeat, or general exhaustion, peace 
would come. To American people that 
may seem like weakness of soul. In a 
way it was weakness, but justified by 
the superhuman strain which our men 
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had endured so long. Week after week, 
month after month, year after year, they 
had gone into the fields of massacre, and 
strong battalions had come out with 
frightful losses, to be made up again by 
new drafts and to be reduced again after 
another spell in the trenches or a few 
hours “over the top.” It is true they 
destroyed an equal number of Germans, 
but Germany seemed to have an inex- 
haustible supply of “gun-fodder.”” Only 
extreme optimists, and generally those 
who were most ignorant, prophesied an 
absolute smash of the enemy’s defensive 
power. By the end of 1917, when the 
British alone had lost eight hundred 
thousand men in the fields of Flanders, 
the thought that another year still might 
pass before the end of the war seemed 
too horrible to entertain by men who 
were actually in the peril and misery of 
this conflict. Not even then did it seem 
likely that the Americans could be in 
hefore the finish. It was only when the 
startling menace of a new German of- 
fensive, in a last and mighty effort, 
threatened our weakened lines that Eng- 
land became impatient at last for Amer- 
ican legions and sent out a call across the 
Atlantic, “Come quickly, or you will 
come too late!” 

America was ready. In a year she had 
raised the greatest army in the world by 
a natural energy which was terrific in its 
concentration and enthusiasm. We 
knew that if she could get those men 
across the Atlantic, in spite of subma- 
rines, the Germans would be broken to 
hits, unless they could break us first by 
a series of rapid blows which would out- 
pace the coming of the American troops. 
We did not believe that possible. Even 
when the enemy broke through the Brit- 
ish lines in March of 1918, with one hun- 
dred and fourteen divisions to our forty- 
eight, we did not believe they would 
destroy our armies or force us to the 
coast. Facts showed that our belief was 
right, though it was a_touch-and-go 
chance. We held our lines and England 
sent our her last reserves of youth— 
three hundred thousand of them—to fill 


up our gaps. The Germans were stopped 
at a dead halt, exhausted after the im- 
mensity of their effort and by prodigious 
losses. Behind our lines, and behind the 
French front, there came now a tide of 
“new boys.” America was in France, 
and the doom of the German war ma- 
chine was at hand. 

It would be foolish of me to recapitu- 
late the history of the American cam- 
paign. The people of the United States 
know what their men did in valor and in 
achievement, and Europe has not for- 
gotten their heroism. Here I will rather 
describe as far as I] may the impressions 
created in my own mind by the first sight 
of those American soldiers and by those 
I met on the battle-front. 

The very first “bunch” of “ Yanks” 
(as we called them) whom I met in the 
field were non-combatants who sud- 
denly found themselves in a tight corner. 
They belonged to some sections of engi- 
neers who were working on light railways 
in the neighborhood of two villages 
called Gouzeaucourt and Fins, in the 
Cambrai district. On the morning of 
November 30, 1917, I went up very early 
with the idea of going through Gouzeau- 
court to the front line, three miles 
ahead, which we had just organized after 
Byng’s surprise victory of November 
20th, when we broke through the Hin- 
denburg lines with squadrons of tanks, 
and rounded up thousands of prisoners 
and many guns. As I went through Fins 
toward Gouzeaucourt I was aware of 
some kind of trouble. The men of some 
labor battalions were tramping back in a 
strange, disorganized way, and a num- 
ber of field batteries were falling back. 

“What’s up?” I asked, and a young 
officer answered me. 

“The Germans have made a surprise 
attack and broken through.” 

“Where are they?” I asked again, 
startled by this news. 

He pointed up the road. “Just there. 
Inside Gouzeaucourt.” 

The situation was extremely unpleas- 
ant. The enemy had brought up some 
field-guns and was scattering his fire. It 
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was in a field close by that I met the 
American engineers. 

*“T guess this is not in the contract,” 
said one of them, grinning. “‘All the 
same, if I find any Britisher to lend me 
a rifle I'll get a knock at those fellers who 
spoiled my breakfast.” 

One man stooped for a petrol-tin, and 
put it on his head as a shell came howling 
over us. 

“T guess this makes me look more like 
you other guys,”” he said, with a glance 
at our steel helmets. 

One tall, loose-limbed, swarthy fellow, 
who looked like a Mexican, but came 
from Texas, as he told me, was spoiling 
for a fight, and with many strange oaths 
declared his intention of going into 
Gouzeaucourt with the first batch of 
English who would go that way with 
him. They were the Grenadier Guards 
who came up to the counter-attack, 
munching apples, as I remember, when 
they marched toward the enemy. Some 
of the American engineers joined them 
and with borrowed rifles helped to clear 
out the enemy’s machine-gun nests and 
recapture the ruins of the village. I met 
some of them the following day again, 
and they told me it was a “darned good 
scrap.”” They were “darned” good men, 
hard, tough, humorous, and full of indi- 
vidual character. 

The general type of young Americans 
was not, like these hard- 
grained men of middle-age who had led 
an adventurous life before they came to 
see what war was like in Europe. We 
watched them curiously as the first bat- 
talions came streaming along the old 
roads of France and Picardy, and we 
were conscious that they were different 
from all the men and all the races behind 
our battle-front. Physically they were 
splendid—those boys of the 27th and 
77th Divisions whom we saw first of all. 
They were taller than any of our regi- 
ments, apart from the Guards, and they 
had a fine, easy swing of body as they 
came marching along. They were better 
dressed than our Tommies, whose rough 
khaki was rather shapeless. There was a 
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dandy cut about this American uniform, 
and their cloth was of good quality, so 
that, arriving fresh, they looked wonder- 
fully spruce and neat compared with our 
weather-worn, baitle-battered lads who 
had been fighting through some hard and 
dreadful days. But those accidental dif- 
ferences did not matter. What was more 
interesting was the physiognomy and 
character of these young men who, by a 
strange chapter of history, had come 
across the wide Atlantic to prove the 
mettle of their race and the power of 
their nation in this world struggle. It 
came to me, and to many other English- 
men, as a revelation that there was an 
American type, distinctive, clearly 
marked off from our own, utterly dif- 
ferent from the Canadians, Australians, 
and New Zealanders, as strongly racial 
as the French or Italians. In whatever 
uniform those men had been marching 
one would have known them as Amer- 
icans. Looking down a marching col- 
umn, we saw that it was sow.” 

the set of the eyes, in the char. 
cheek-hones, and in the facial lOia 
which made them distinctive. They hada 
look of independence and self-reliance, 
and it was as visible as the sun that 
these were men with a sort of national 
pride, and personal pride, conscious that 
behind them was a civilization and a 
power which would give them victory, 
though they in the vanguard might die. 
Those words express feebly and fe wlishly 
our first impression when the “ Yanks” 
came marching up the roads of war, but 
that in a broad way was the truth of 
what we thought. I remember one 
officer of ours summed up these ideas as 
he stood on the edge of the road, watch- 
ing one of those battalions passing with 
their transport. 

“What we are seeing,” he said, “is the 
greatest thing that has happened in his- 
tory since the Norman Conquest. It is 
the arrival of America in Europe. Those 
boys are coming to fulfil the destiny of a 
people which for three hundred years has 
been preparing, building, growing, for 
the time when it will dominate the world. 
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Those young soldiers will make many 
mistakes. They will be mown down in 
their first attacks. They will throw away 
their lives recklessly because of their 
freshness and ignorance. But behind 
them are endless waves of other men of 
their own breed and type. Germany will 
he destroyed because her man-power is 
already exhausted, and she cannot resist 
the weight which America will now 
throw against her. But by this victory, 
which will leave all the old Allies weak- 
ened and spent and licking their wounds, 
America will be the greatest power in the 
world, and will hold the destiny of man- 
kind in her grasp. Those boys slogging 
through the dust are like the Roman 
legionaries. With them marches the fate 
of the world, of which they are masters. 

“A good thing, or a bad?” I asked my 
friend. 

He made a circle in the dust with his 
trench-stick, and stared into the center 
of it. 

“Who can tell?” he said, presently. 
“Was it good or bad that the Romans 
conquered Europe, or that afterward 
they fell before the barbarians? Was it 
good or bad that William and his Nor- 
mans conquered England? . . . There is 
no good or bad in history? there is only 
change, building up, and disintegrating, 
new eyeles of energy, decay and re-birth. 
After this war. which those lads will help 
to win, the power will pass to the West, 
and Europe will fall into the second 


( lass.” 
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in prophecy, getting into touch with the 
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actual men, I was struck by the excep- 
tionally high level of individual intelli- 
gence among the rank and file, and by 
the general gravity among them. The 
American private soldier seemed to me 
less repressed by discipline than our men. 
He had more original points of view, ex- 
pressed himself with more independence 
of thought, and had a greater sense of 
his own personal value and dignity. He 
was immensely ignorant of European 
life and conditions, and our Tommies 


were superior to him in that respect. 
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Nor had he their easy way of comrade- 
ship with French and Flemish peasants, 
their whimsical philosophy of life which 
enabled them to make a joke in the foul- 
est places and conditions. They were 
harder, less sympathetic; in a way, I 
think, less imaginative and _ spiritual 
than English or French. They had no 
tolerance with foreign habits or people. 
After their first look round they had 
very little use for France or the French. 
The language difficulty balked them at 
the outset and they did not trouble 
much to cope with it, though I remem- 
ber some of the boys sitting under the 
walls of French villages with small chil- 
dren who read out words in conversa- 
tion-books and taught them to  pro- 
nounce. They had a fierce theoretical 
hatred of the Germans, who, they be- 
lieved, were bad men, in the real old- 
fashioned style of devil incarnate, so 
that it was up to every American soldier 
to kill Germans in large numbers. It was 
noticeable that after the armistice, when 
the American troops were _ billeted 
among German civilians, that hatred 
wore off very quickly, as it did with the 
English Tommies, human nature being 
stronger than war passion. Before they 
had been in the fighting-line a week 
“new boys” had no illusions left 
about the romance or the adventure of 
modern war. They hated shell-fire as all 
soldiers hate it; they loathed the filth of 
the trenches, and—they were very home- 
sick. 

I remember one private soldier who 
had fought in the Spanish-American War 
and in the Philippines—an old “tough.” 

“Three weeks of this war,” he said, 
“is equal to three years of all others.”’ 

But he and “the pups,” as he called 
his younger comrades, were going to see 
it through, and they were animated by 
the same ideals with which the French 
and British had gone into the war. 

“This is a fight for civilization,” said 
one man, and another said, “There'll be 
no liberty in the world if the Germans 
win.” 

It is natural that many of the boys 
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were full of “buck” before they saw the 
real thing, and were rather scornful of 
the British and French troops, who had 
been such a long time “doimg nothing,” 
as they said. 

“You've been kidding yourselves that 
you know how to fight,” said one of them 
to an English Tommy. “‘ We've come to 
show you!” 

That was boys’ talk, like our “rag- 
ging,” and was not meant seriously. On 
the contrary, the companies of the 27th 
Division who went into action with the 
Australians at Hamel near Amiens—the 
first time that American troops were in 
action in France—were filled with admi- 
ration for the stolid way in which those 
veterans played cards in their dugouts 
before going over the top at dawn. The 
American boys were tense and strained, 
knowing that in a few hours they would 
be facing death. But when the time 
came they went away like greyhounds, 
and were reckless of fire. 

“They'll go far when they've learned 
a bit,” said the Australians. 

They had to learn the usual lessons in 
the old 
tragedy, by lack of care. 
crowded their forward trenches so that 
they suffered more heavily than they 
should have done under enemy shell-fire. 
They advanced in the open against 
machine-gun and mown 
down. They went ahead too fast without 
“mopping up” the ground behind them, 
and on the day they helped to break the 
Hindenburg line they did not clear out 
the German dugouts, and the Germans 
came out with their machine-guns and 
started fighting in the rear, so that when 
the Australians came up in support they 
had to capture the ground again, and lost 
many men before they could get in touch 
with the Americans ahead. For some 
time the American transport system 
broke down, so that the fighting troops 
did not always obtain their supplies on 
the field of battle, and there were other 
errors, inevitable in an army starting ¢ 
great campaign with inexperienced staff- 
officers. What never failed was the 
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gallantry of the troops, which reached 
heights of desperate valor in the forest of 
the Argonne. 

The officers were tremendously in 
earnest. What struck us most was their 
gravity. Our officers took their responsi- 
bility lightly, laughed and joked more 
readily, and had a_ boyish, whimsical 
sense of humor. It seemed to us, perhaps 
quite wrongly, that the American officers 
were not, on the whole, of a merry dis- 
position. They were frank and hearty, 
but as they walked about their billeting 
area behind the lines, them 
looked rather solemn and grim, and our 
young men were nervous of them. I 
think that was simply a matter of facial 
expression plus a pair of spectacles, for 
on closer acquaintance one found, in- 
variably, that an American officer was a 
human soul, utterly devoid of swank, 
simple, straight, and delightfully courte- 
ous. Their modesty was at times almost 
painful. They were over-anxious to 
avoid hurting the feelings of French or 
British by any appearance of self-con- 
ceit. ‘We don’t know a darned thing 
about this war,” said many of them, se 
that the phrase became familiar to us. 
“We have come here to learn.” 

Well, they learned pretty quickly and 
there were some things they did net need 
teaching—courage, enduranee, pride of 
manhood, pride of race. They were not 
going to let down the Stars and Stripes 
though all hell was against them. They 
won a new glory for the star-spangled 
banner, and it was the weight they 
threw in and the valor that went with it 
which, with the French and_ British 
armies attacking all together under the 
directing genius of Foch, helped to break 
the German war machine and to achieve 
decisive and supreme victory. 

It would have been better, I think, for 
America and for all of us, especially for 
France, if quickly after victory the 
American troops had gone back again. 
That was impossible because of holding 
the Rhine, and enforcing the terms of 
peace. But during the long time that 
great bodies of American troops re- 
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mained in France after the day of 
armistice, there was occasion for the big- 
ness of ideals and achievements to be 
whittled down by the little nagging an- 
novances of a rather purposeless exist- 
and 
took possession of the Amer- 


ence. Boredom, immense long- 


enduring, 
ican army in France. The boys wanted 
to go home, now that the job was done. 
They wanted the victory march down 
Fifth Avenue, not the lounging life in 
little French villages, nor even the hectic 
Old French 
chateaux used as temporary headquar- 


gaieties of leave in Paris. 


ters suffered from successive waves of 
occupation by officers who proceeded to 
modernize their surroundings by plug- 
gingtold panels for electric light, and fix- 
ing up telephone wires through painted 
ceilings, to the horror of the concierges 
and the seandal of the neighborhood. In 
the restaurants and hotels and cinema 
halls the Americans trooped in, took 
possession of all the tables, shouted at 
the waiters who did not seem to know 
their jobs, and expressed strong views in 
loud (understood by French 
civilians who had learned English in the 
war) about the miserable quality of 
French food and the darned arrogance 
of French officers. It was all natural and 
inevitable — but — unfortunate. The 
French were too quick to forget after 


voices 


armistice that they owed a good deal to 
American troops for the complete defeat 
of Germany. The Americans were not 
quite careful in remembering the suscep- 
tibilities of a sensitive people. So there 
were disillusion and irritation on both 
sides, ina broad and general way, allow- 
ing for many individual friendships be- 
tween French Americans, many 
charming memories which will remain on 
both sides of the Atlantic when the war 
is old in history. 


and 


Americans who overcame the lan- 
guage difficulty by learning enough to 
exchange views with the French inhab- 
and there were many—were able 


the minor, petty things 


fants 


to overlook 


which divided the two races, and were 
charmed with the intelligence, spirit, and 
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humor of the French bourgeoisie and 
educated classes. They got the best out 
and were enchanted with 
French cathedrals, medieval towns, pict- 
ure-galleries, and life. Paris caught hold 
of them, as it takes hold of all men and 
women who know something of its his- 
tory and learn to know and love its 
people. Thousands of American officers 
came to know Paris intimately, from 
Montmartre to Montparnasse, became 
familiar and welcome friends in little 
restaurants tucked away in the 
streets, where they exchanged badinage 
with the proprietor and the waitresses, 
and felt the spirit of Paris creep into 
their bones and souls. Along the Grands 
Boulevards these young men from Amer- 
ica watched the pageant of life pass by 
as they sat outside the cafés, studying 
the little high-heeled ladies who passed 
by with a side-glance at these young 
men, marveling at the strange medley of 
uniforms, as French, English, Austral- 
ian, New Zealand, Canadian, Italian, 
Portuguese, and African soldiers went 
by, realizing the meaning of “ Europe” 
with all its races and rivalries and na- 
tional traditions, and getting to know 
the inside of European politics by con- 
versations with men who spoke with ex- 
pert knowledge about this conglomera- 
tion of peoples. Those young men who 
are now back in the United States have 
already made a difference to their coun- 
try’s intellectual outlook. They have 
taught America to look out upon the 
world with wider vision and to abandon 
the old isolation of American thought 
which was apt to ignore the rest of the 
human family and remain self-contained 
and aloof from a world policy. 

During the months that followed the 
armistice many Americans of high intel- 
lectual standing came to Europe, at- 
tracted by the great drama and business 
of the Peace Conference, and to prepare 
the way for the reconstruction of civili- 
zation after the vears of conflict. They 
were statesmen, bankers, lawyers, writ- 
ers, and financiers. I met some of them 
in Paris, Rome, Vienna, London, and 


of France, 


side- 
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other cities of Europe. They were the 
onlookers and the critics of the new con- 
flict that had followed the old, the con- 
flict of ideas, policy, and passion which 
raged outside the quiet chamber at Ver- 
sailles where President Wilson, Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, and a few less im- 
portant mortals, were re-drawing the 
frontiers of Europe, Asia, and other parts 
of the globe. From the first, many of 
these men were frank in private conver- 
sation about the hostility that was grow- 
ing up in the United States against 
President Wilson, and the distrust of the 
American people in a league of nations 
which might involve the United States 
in European entanglements alien to her 
interests and without the consent of her 
people. At the same time, and at that 
time when there still seemed to be a 
chance of arriving at a new compact 
between nations which would eliminate 
the necessity of world-wide war, and of 
washing out the blood stains of strife by 
new springs of human tolerance and in- 
ternational common-sense, these Amer- 
ican visitors did not throw down the 
general scheme for a league of nations, 
and looked to the Peace Conference to 
put forward a treaty which might at 
least embody the general aspirations of 
stricken peoples. 

Gradually these onlookers sickened 
with disgust. They sickened at the inter- 
minable delays in the work of the Confer- 
ence, and the imperialistic ambitions of 
the Allied Powers, and the greedy rivalries 
cf the little nations, at all the falsity of 
lip-service to high principles while hatred, 
vengeance, injustice, and sordid inter- 
ests, were in the spirit of that document 
which might have been the new Charter 
of Rights for the peoples of the world. 
They saw that Clemenceau’s vision of 
peace was limited to the immediate 
degradation and ruin of the Central 
Powers, and that he did not care for 
safeguarding the future or for giving 
liberty and justice and a chance of eco- 
nomic life to democracies liberated from 
military serfdom. They saw that Lloyd 
George was shifting his ground con- 
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tinually as pressure was brought to bear 
on him now from one side of the Cabinet 
and from the other, so that his 
policy was a strange compound of ex- 
treme imperialism and democratic ideal- 
ism, with the imperialist ambition win- 
ning most of the time. They saw that 
Wilson was being hoodwinked by the 
subtlety of diplomatists and paid homage 
to his ideals, and made a prologue of his 
principles to a drama of mjustice. Our 
American visitors were perplexed and dis- 
tressed. They had desired to be heart and 
soul with the Allies in the settlement of 
peace. They still cherished the ideals 
which had uplifted them in the early days 
of the war. They were resolved that 
the United States should not play a selfish 
part in the settlement or profit by the 
distress of nations who had been hard 
hit. But gradually they became disil- 
lusioned with the statecraft of Europe, 
and disappointed with the low level of 
intelligence and morality reflected in the 
newspaper press of Europe, which still 
wrote in the old strain of “propaganda” 
when insincerity and manufactured 
falsehood took the place of truth. They 
hardened visibly, I think, against the 
view that the United States should be 
pledged by Wilson to the political and 


now 


economic schemes of the big powers in 
Europe, which, far from healing the 
wounds of the world, kept them raw and 


bleeding, while arranging, not delib- 
erately, but very certainly, for future 
strife into which America would be 
dragged against her will. England and 
France failed to see the American point 
of view, which seems to me reasonable 
and sound. 

The generous way in which the United 
States came to the rescue of starving 
peoples in the early days of the war was 
not deserted by them when the armistice 
and the peace that followed revealed the 
frightful distress in Poland, Hungary, 
and Austria. While the doom of these 
people was being pronounced by states- 
men not naturally cruel, but neverthe- 
less sentencing great populations to star- 
vation, and while the blockade was still 
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in force, American representatives of a 
higher law than that of vengeance went 
into these ruined countries and organ- 
ized relief on a great scale for suffering 
childhood and despairing womanhood. 
I saw the work of the American Relief 
Committee in Vienna and remember it 
as one of the noblest achievements I 
have seen. All ancient enmity, all de- 
mands for punishment or reparation, 
went down before the agony of Austria. 
Vienna, a city of two and a half million 
souls, once the capital of a great empire, 
for centuries a rendezvous of gaiety and 
genius, the greatest school of medicine 
in the world, the birthplace and home of 
great musicians, and the dwelling-place 
of a happy, careless, and luxurious peo- 
ple, Was now delivered over to heggary 
and lingering death. With all its prov- 
inces amputated so that it was cut off 
from its old natural resources of food 
and raw material, it had no means of 
livelihood and no hope. Austrian paper 
money had fallen away to mere trash. 
The krone tumbled down to the value of 
a cent, and it needed many kronen to 
buy any article of life—two thousand for 
a suit of clothes, eight hundred for a pair 
of boots, twenty-five for the smallest 
piece of meat in any restaurant. Middle- 
class people lived almost exclusively on 
cabbage soup, with now and then pota- 
toes. 

A young doctor I met had a salary 
of sixty kronen a week. When I asked 
him how he lived, he said: “I don’t. 
This is not life.” The situation goes into 
a nutshell when T say—as an actual fact 

that the combined salaries of the 
Austrian Cabinet amounted, according 
to the rate of exchange, to the wages of 
three old women who look after the 
lavatories in Lucerne. Many people, 
once rich, lived on bundles of paper 
money which they flung away as leaves 
are scattered from autumn trees. They 
were the lucky ones, though ruin stared 
them in the eves. By smuggling, which 


heecame an open and acknowledged sys- 
tem, they could afford to pay the ever- 
mounting prices of the peasants for at 


least enough food to keep themselves 
alive. But the working-classes, who did 
not work because factories were closed 
for lack of coal and raw material, just 
starved, keeping the flame of life a-flicker 
by a thin and miserable diet, until the 
weakest died; 83 per cent. of the children 
had ricketts in an advanced stage. Chil- 
dren of three and four had never sat up 
or walked. Thousands of children were 
just living skeletons, with gaunt cheek- 
bones and bloodless lips. They padded 
after one in the street, like little old 
monkeys, holding out their claws for 
alms. 

The American Relief Committee got 
to work in the early months of 1919. 
They brought truck-loads of food to 
Vienna, established distributing centers 
and feeding centers in old Viennese pal- 
aces, and when I was there in the early 
autumn they were giving two hundred 
thousand children a meal a day. I went 
round these places with a young Amer- 
ican naval officer—Lieutenant Stockton 
—one of the leading organizers of relief, 
and I remember him as one of the best 
types of manhood I have ever met up 
and down the roads of life. His soul was 
in his job, but there was nothing sloppy 
about his sentiment or his system. He 
was a master of organization and details 
and had established the machinery of 
relief, with Austrian ladies doing the 
drudgery with splendid devotion (as he 
told me, and as I saw), so that it was in 
perfect working order. As a picture of 
childhood receiving rescue from the 
agony of hunger, I remember nothing so 
moving nor so tragic as one of those 
scenes when I saw a thousand children 
sitting down to the meal that came from 
America. Here before them in that bowl 
of soup was life and warmth. In their 
eyes there was the light of ecstasy, the 
spiritual gratitude of children for the 
joy that had come after pain. For a little 
while they had been reprieved from the 
hunger-death. 

American agents of the Y. M. C. A., 
nurses, members of American missions 
and philanthropic societies, penetrated 
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Europe in far and strange places. I met 
a crowd of them on the “ Entente train” 
from Vienna to Paris, and in various 
Italian towns. They were all people with 
shrewd, observant eyes, a quiet sense of 
humor, and a repugnance to be “fudged 
off * from actual facts by any humbug of 
theorists. They studied the economic 
conditions of the countries through 
which they traveled, studied poverty by 
personal visits to slum-areas and work- 
ing-class homes, and did not put on 
colored spectacles to stare at the life in 
which they found themselves. The 
American girls were as frank and coura- 
geous as the men in their facing of naked 
truth, and they had no false prudery, or 
sentimental shrinking from the spectacle 
of pain and misery. Their greatest draw- 
back was an ignorance of foreign lan- 
guages, which prevented many of them 
from getting more than superficial views 
of national psychology, and I think 
many of them suffered from the defect 
of admirable qualities by a humorous 
contempt of foreign habits and ideas. 
That did not make them popular with 
people whom they were not directly 
helping. Their hearty laughter, their 
bunching together in groups in which 
conversation was apt to become noisy, 
and their cheerful disregard of conven- 
tionality in places where Europeans were 
on their “best behavior” had an irritat- 
ing effect at times upon foreign ob- 
servers, who said: “Those Americans 
have not learned good manners. They 
are the new barbarians in Europe.”” Eng- 
lish people, traveling as tourists before 
the war, were accused of the same lack of 
respect and courtesy, and were unpopu- 
lar for the same reason. 

Toward the end of 1919 and in the 
beginning of 1920, I came into touch 
with a number of Americans who came 
to Europe on business enterprises or to 
visit the battlefields. In private conver- 
sation they did not disguise their sense of 
distress that there were strained rela- 
tions between the public opinion of Eng- 
land and America. Several of them 
asked me if it were true that England 
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was as hostile to America as the news- 
papers tried to make out. By way of 
answer I asked them whether America 
were as hostile to us as the newspapers 
asked us to believe. They admitted at 
once that this was a just and illuminat- 
ing reply, because the intelligent section 
of American society—people of decent 
education and good will—was far from 
being hostile to England, but, on the 
contrary, believed firmly that the safety 
and happiness of the world depended a 
good deal upon Anglo-American friend- 
ship. It was true that the average citizen 
of the United States, even if he were 
uninfluenced by Irish-American propa- 
ganda, believed that England was treat- 
ing Ireland stupidly and unjustly—to 
which I answered that the majority of 
English people agreed with that view, 
though realizing the difficulty of satisfy- 
ing Ireland by any measure short of 
absolute independence and separation. 

It wasalso true, they told me, that there 
was a general suspicion in the United 
States that England had made a big 
grab in the peace terms for imperial 
aggrandizement, masked under the high- 
sounding name of “mandate” for the 
protection of African and Oriental 
States. My reply to that, not as a 
political argument, but as simple sin- 
cerity, was the necessity of some control 
of such States, if the power of the Turk 
were to be abolished from his old strong- 
holds, and a claim for the British tradi- 
tion as an administrator of native races; 
but I added another statement which 
my American friends found it hard to 
believe, though it is the absolute truth, 
as nine Englishmen out of ten will 
affirm. So far from desiring an extension 
of our Empire, the vast and overwhelm- 
ing majority of British people, not only 
in England, but in our dominions beyond 
the seas, is aghast at the new responsi- 
bilities which we have undertaken, and 
would relinquish many of them, espe- 
cially in Asia, with a sense of profound 
relief, We have been saddled with new 
and perilous burdens by the ambition of 
certain statesmen who have earned the 
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bitter animosity of the great body of the 
British people, entirely out of sympathy 
with the imperialistic ideals. 

I have not encountered a single Amer- 
ican in Europe who has not expressed, 
with what I believe is absolute sincerity, 
a friendly and affectionate regard for 
England, whose people and whose ways 
of life they like, and whose language, 
literature, and ideals belong to our 
united civilization. They have not found 
in England any of that hostility which 
they were told to expect, apart from a 
blackguardly articles in low-class 
journals. On the contrary, they have 
found a friendly folk, grateful for their 
help in the war, full of admiration for 
American methods, and welcoming them 
to our little old island. 

They have gone hack to the United 
States with the conviction, which I share 
with all my soul, that commercial ri- 
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valry, political differences, and minor 
irritations, inevitable between two pro- 
gressive peoples of strong character, 
must never be allowed to divide our two 
nations, who fundamentally belong to 
the same type of civilization and to the 
same code of principles. Most of the so- 
called hostility between us is the mere 
froth of foul-mouthed men, on both 
sides, and the rest of it is due to the 
ignorance of the masses. We must get 
to know each other, as the Americans 
in Europe have learned to know us and 
to like us, and as all of us who have 
crossed the Atlantic the other way about 
have learned to know and like the Amer- 
ican people. For the sake of the future 
of the world and all the hopes of human- 
ity we must get to the heart of each 
other, and establish a lasting and un- 
breakable friendship. It is only folly 
that will prevent us. 





PORTRAIT 


STEEL HARD 


PTINHEY said he was a scoffer, had no faith— i 


His neighbors on the mountain-village street— 


And added that he found his drink and meat 


In argument; 


of course he shunned the church. 


His passion was to urge some old-time score, 


Do battle for each lost Whig cause. 


He swore 


And held one by the coat to gain a point. 

When fired by talk he sang the “Marseillaise,” 

His broken voice pitched high to catch the sway 
And tumult that it stirred within his blood. 

And then without a word, perhaps, he slipped away, 
At eighty, on the mountain-side, to stray 

And fish the streams or hunt with his old hound. 
When suddenly it came his time to die 


He spoke without a quaver. 


His keen eye 


With piercing glance searched every face near his; 
And then he called his youngest son apart, 

The son who was the kernel of his heart— 

The hidden sweet of all his bitter years— 

“T’m going across the river by and by. 

When you come too, lad, bring your rod and fly.” 
They said he was a scoffer; had no faith. 
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WINSOME WINNIE, OR TRIAL AND TEMPTATION 


(Narrated After the Best Models of 1875 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


All America has laughed with Stephen Leacock over his burl sques of various 


schools of fiction 


* Winsome Winnie” is the first of a 
Others will appear in these pages during 


THROWN ON THE WORLD 


* N ISS WINNIFRED,” said the old 

lawyer, looking keenly over and 
through his shaggy eyebrows at the fair 
young creature seated before him, “you 
are this morning twenty-one.” 

Winnifred Clair raised her deep mourn- 
ing-veil, lowered her eyes, and folded her 
hands. 

“This morning,’ continued Mr. Bone- 
head, “my guardianship is at an end.” 

There was a tone of something like 
emotion in the voice of the stern old 
lawyer, while for a moment his eye glis- 
tened with something like a tear which 
he hastened to remove with something 
like a handkerchief. “I have therefore 
sent for you,” he went on, “to render 
you an account of my trust.” 

He heaved a sigh at her, and then, 
reaching out his hand, he pulled the 
woolen bell-rope up and down several 
times. An aged clerk appeared. 

“Did the bell ring?” he asked. 

“| think it did,” said the lawyer. “ Be 
good enough, Atkinson, to fetch me the 
papers of the estate of the late Major 
Clair defunct.” 

“T have them here,” said the clerk, 
and he laid upon the table a bundle of 
faded blue papers, and withdrew. 

“Miss Winnifred,” resumed the old 


In his ** Nonsense Novels,” as he calls them. the droll genius 
of the Canadian humorist finds its fullest and most delightful expressio 
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lawyer, “I will now proceed to give you 
an account of the disposition that has 
been made of your property. This first 
document refers to the sum of two thou- 
sand pounds left to you by your great- 
uncle. It is lost.” 

Winnifred bowed. 

“Pray give me your best attention 
and I will endeavor to explain to you 
how I lost it.’ 

“Oh, sir!” cried Winnifred, “I am 
only a poor girl unskilled in the ways of 
the world, and, knowing nothing but 
music and French, I fear that the details 
of business are beyond my grasp. But if 
it is lost, I gather that it is gone.” 

“It is,” said Mr. Bonehead. “T lost 
it in a marginal option in an undeveloped 
oil company. I suppose that means 
nothing to you.” 

* Alas,”’ sighed Winnifred, “nothing.” 

“Very good,” resumed the lawyer. 
“Here next we have a statement in 
regard to the thousand pounds left 
you under the will of your maternal 
grandmother. I lost it at Monte Carlo. 
But I need not fatigue you with 
details.” 

“Pray spare them,” cried the girl. 

“This final item relates to the sum of 
fifteen hundred pounds placed in trust 
for you by your uncle. I lost it ona horse- 
race. That horse,” added the old lawyer, 
with rising excitement, “ought to have 
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won. He was coming down the stretch 
like blue But there, there, my dear, 
you must forgive me if the recollection 
of it still stirs me to anger. Suffice it to 
say the horse fell. I have kept for your 
inspection the score-card of the race, and 
the betting tickets. You will find every- 
thing in order.” 

said Winnifred, as Mr. Bone- 
head proceeded to fold up his papers, “I 
am but a poor, inadequate girl, a mere 
child in business, but tell me, I pray, 
what is left to me of the money that you 
have managed?” 

“Nothing,” said the lawyer. ** Every- 
thing is gone. And I regret to say, Miss 
Clair, that it is my painful duty to con- 
vey to you a further disclosure of a dis- 
tressing nature. It concerns vour birth.” 

“Just Heaven!” cried Winnifred, with 
a woman's quick intuition. “Does it 
concern my father?” 

“It does, Miss Clair. Your father was 
not your father.” 

“Oh, sir!” exclaimed Winnifred. “My 
poor mother! How she must have suf- 
fered!” 

“Your mother was not your mother,” 
said the old lawyer, gravely. “ Nay, nay, 
do not question me. There is a dark 
secret about vour birth.” 

* Alas,” said Winnifred, wringing her 
hands, “I am, then, alone in the world 
and penniless.” 

“You are,” said Mr. Bonehead, deeply 
moved. “You unfortunately, 
thrown upon the world. But if you ever 
find yourself in a position where you 
need help and advice, do not scruple to 
come to me. Especially,’’ he added, “for 
advice. And meantime let me ask you 
in what way do you propose to earn your 
livelihood?” 

“IT have my needle,’ said Winnifred. 

“Let me see it,” said the lawyer. 

Winnifred showed it to him. 

“| fear,” said Mr. Bonehead, shaking 
his head, “you will not do much with 
that.” 

Then he rang the bell again. 

** Atkinson,” he said, “take Miss Clair 
out and throw her on the world.” 
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II 


A RENCOUNTER 


ry Winnifred Clair passed down the 
stairway leading from the lawyer's 
office, a figure appeared before her in the 
corridor blocking the way. It was that of 
a tall, aristocratic-looking man whose 
features wore that peculiarly saturnine 
appearance seen only in the English no- 
bility. The face, while entirely gentle- 
manly in its general aspect, was stamped 
with all the worst passions of mankind. 

Had the innocent girl but known it, 
the face was that of Lord Wynchgate, 
one of the most contemptible of the 
greater nobility of Britain, and the figure 
was his, too. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the dissolute aristo- 
crat, “whom have we here? Stay, pretty 
one, and let me see the fair countenance 
that I divine behind your veil.” 

“Sir,” said Winnifred, drawing herself 
up proudly, “let me pass, I pray.” 

“Not so,” cried Wynchgate, reaching 
out and seizing his intended victim by 
the wrist, “not till I have at least seen 
the color of those eyes and imprinted a 
kiss upon those fair lips.” 

With a brutal laugh, he drew the 
struggling girl toward him. 

In another moment the aristocratic 
villain would have succeeded in lifting 
the veil of the unhappy girl, when sud- 
denly a ringing voice cried: 

“Hold! Stop! Desist! Begone! Lay 
to! Cut it out!” 

With these words a tall, athletic young 
man, attracted, doubtless, by the girl's 
cries, leaped into the corridor from the 
street without. His figure was that, more 
or less, of a Greek god, while his face, 
although at the moment inflamed with 
anger, was an entirely moral and per- 
missible configuration. 

“Save me! Save me!” cried Winnifred. 

*T will,” cried the stranger, rushing to- 
ward Lord Wynchgate with uplifted cane. 

But the cowardly aristocrat did not 
await the onslaught of the unknown. 

“You shall yet be mine!” he hissed in 
Winnifred’s ear, and, releasing his grasp, 
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he rushed with a bound past the rescuer 
into the street. 

“Qh, sir!” said Winnifred, clasping her 
hands and falling on her knees in grati- 
tude, “I am only a poor, inadequate 
girl, but if the prayers of one who can 
offer naught but her prayers to her bene- 
factor can avail to the advantage of one 
who appears to have every conceivable 
advantage already, let him know that 
they are his.” 

“Nay,” said the stranger, as he aided 
the blushing girl to rise, “kneel not to 
me, I beseech. If I have done aught to 
deserve the gratitude of one who, who- 
ever she is, will remain forever present as 
a bright memory in the breast of one in 
whose breast such memories are all too 
few, he is all too richly repaid. If she 
does that, he is blessed indeed.” 

“She does! He is!” cried Winnifred, 
deeply moved. “Here on her knees she 
blesses him. And now,” she added, “we 
must part. Seek not to follow me. One 
who has aided a poor girl in the hour of 
need will respect her wish when she tells 
him that, alone and buffeted by the world, 
her one prayer is that he will leave her.” 

“He will!” cried the unknown. “He 
will. He does.” 

“Leave me, yes, leave me!” exclaimed 
Winnifred. 

“T will,” said the unknown. 

“Do, do!” sobbed the distraught girl. 
“Yet stay! One moment more. Let her, 
who has received so much from her bene- 
factor at least know his name.” 

“He cannot! He must not!” ex- 
claimed the indistinguishable. “His 
birth is such— But enough!” 

He tore his hand from the girl’s de- 
taining clasp and rushed forth from the 
place. 

Winnifred Clair was alone. 


Ill 
FRIENDS IN DISTRESS 
INNIFRED was now in the hum- 
blest lodgings in the humblest 
part of London. A simple bedroom and 
sitting-room sufficed for her wants. Here 


she sat on her trunk, bravely planning 
for the future. 

“Miss Clair,” said the landlady, 
knocking at the door, “do try to eat 
something. You must keep up your 
health. See, Pve brought vou a kippered 
herring.” 

Winnifred ate the herring, her heart 
filled with gratitude. With renewed 
strength she sallied forth on the street 
to resume her vain search for employ- 
ment. For two weeks now Winnifred 
Clair had sought employment even of 
the humblest character. At various 
dressmaking establishments she had of- 
fered, to no purpose, the services of her 
needle. They had looked at it and re- 
fused it. 

In vain she had offered to various 
editors and publishers the use of her pen. 
They had examined it coldly and _re- 
fused it. 

She had tried fruitlessly to obtain a 
position of trust. The various banks and 
trust companies to which she had ap- 
plied declined her services. In vain she 
had advertised in the newspapers offer- 
ing to take sole charge of a little girl. 
No one would give her one. 

Her slender stock of money which she 
had in her purse on leaving Mr. Bone- 
head's office was almost consumed. 

Each night the unhappy girl returned 
to her lodging exhausted with disap- 
pointment and fatigue. 

Yet even in her adversity she was not 
altogether friendless. 

Each evening on her return home a 
soft tap was heard at the door. 

“Miss Clair,” said the voice of the 
landlady, “I have brought you a fried 
egg. Eat it. You must keep up your 
strength.” 

Then one morning a terrible tempta- 
tion had risen before her. 

“Miss Clair,” said the manager of an 
agency to which she had applied, “I am 
glad to be able at last to make you a 
definite offer of employment. Are you 
prepared to go upon the stage?” 

The stage! 

A flush of shame and indignation 
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swept over the girl. Had it come to this? 
Little versed in the world as Winnifred 
was, she knew but too well the horror, 
the iniquity, the depth of degradation 
implied in the word. 

“Yes.” continued the agent, “I have 
a letter here asking me to recommend a 
young lady of suitable refinement to play 
the part of Eliza in * Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
Will vou accept?” 

“Sir,” said Winnifred, proudly, “an- 
swer me first this question fairly. If I 
go upon the stage, can I, as Eliza, remain 
as innocent, as simple as [am now?” 

“You cannot,” 

“Then, sir,’ said Winnifred, rising 
from her chair, “let me say this. Your 
offer is doubtless intended to be kind. 
Coming from the class you do and in- 


sald the manager. 


spired by the ideas you have, you no 
doubt mean well. But let a poor girl, 
friendless and alone, tell you that rather 
than accept such a degradation she will 
die.” 

“Very good,” said the manager. 

“IT go forth,” cried Winnifred, “to 
perish.” 

“All right,” said the manager. 

The door closed behind her. Winni- 
fred Clair, once more upon the street, 
sank down upon the steps of the building 
in a Swoon. 

But at this very juncture Providence, 
which always watches over the innocent 
and the defenseless, was keeping its eye 
direct upon Winnifred. 

At the very moment when our hero- 
ine sank fainting upon the door-step a 
handsome equipage drawn by two su- 
perb black steeds happened to pass along 
the street. 

Its appearance and character pro- 
claimed it at once to be one of those 
vehicles in) which only the superior 
classes of the exclusive aristocracy are 
privileged to ride. Its sides were em- 
blazoned with escutcheons, insignia, and 
other paraphernalia. The large gilt coro- 
net that appeared upon its paneling sur- 
mounted by a bunch of huckleberries, 
quartered in a field of potatoes, indi- 
cated that its possessor was, at least, of 


the rank of marquis. A coachman and 
two grooms rode in front, while two 
footmen seated in the boot, or box at the 
rear, contrived, by the immobility of 
their attitude and the melancholy of 
their faces, to inspire the scene with an 
exclusive and aristocratic grandeur. 

The occupants of the equipage—for 
we refuse to count the menials as being 
such—were two in number, a lady and 
gentleman, both of advancing years. 
Their snow-white hair and benign coun- 
tenances indicated that they belonged to 
that rare class of beings to whom rank 
and wealth are but an incentive to nobler 
things. A gentle philanthropy played all 
over their faces, and their eyes sought 
eagerly in the passing scene of the 
humble street for new objects of bene- 
faction. 

Those acquainted with the counte- 
nances of the aristocracy would have rec- 
ognized at once in the occupants of the 
equipage the Marquis of Muddlenut and 
his spouse, the marchioness. 

It was the eye of the marchioness 
which first detected the form of Winni- 
fred Clair upon the door-step. 

“Hold! Pause! Stop!” she cried, in 
lively agitation. 

The horses were at once pulled in, the 
brakes applied to the wheels, and with 
the aid of a powerful lever, operated by 
three of the menials, the carriage was 
brought to a standstill. 

“See! Look!” cried the marchioness. 
“She has fainted. Quick, William, your 
flask. Let us hasten to her aid.” 

In another moment the noble lady was 
bending over the prostrate form of Win- 
nifred Clair and pouring brandy be- 
tween her lips. 

Winnifred opened her eyes. ‘Where 
am I?’ she asked, feebly. 

“She speaks!” cried the marchioness. 
“Give her another flaskful.” 

After the second flask the girl sat up. 

“Tell me,” she cried, clasping her 
hands, “what has happened? Where 
am I?” 

“With friends,” answered the mar- 
chioness. “But do not essay to speak. 
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Drink this. You must husband your 
strength. Meantime, let us drive you to 
your home.” 

Winnifred was lifted tenderly by the 
men-servants into the aristocratic equi- 
page. The brake was unset, the lever 
reversed, and the carriage thrown again 
into motion. 

On the way Winnifred, at the solicita- 
tion of the marchioness, related her 
story. 

“My poor child!” exclaimed the lady; 
“how you must have suffered. Thank 
Heaven it is over now. To-morrow we 
shall call for you and bring you away 
with us to Muddlenut Chase.” 

Alas! could she but have known it, 
before the morrow should dawn, worse 
dangers still were in store for our heroine. 
But what these dangers were we must 
reserve for another chapter. 


IV 

A GAMBLING PARTY IN ST. JAMES’S CLOSE 

E must now ask our readers to 

shift the scene—if they don’t 
mind doing this for us—to the apart- 
ments of the Earl of Wynchgate in St. 
James’s Close. The hour is nine o'clock 
in the evening, and the picture before us 
is one of revelry and dissipation so char- 
acteristic of the nobility of England. 
The atmosphere of the room is thick with 
blue Havana smoke such as is used by 
the nobility, while on the green baize 
table a litter of counters and cards in 
which aces, kings, and even two-spots are 
heaped in confusion proclaim the reck- 
less nature of the play. 

Seated about the table are six men 
dressed in the height of fashion, each 
with collar and white necktie and broad, 
white shirt, their faces stamped with all, 
or nearly all, of the baser passions of 
mankind. Lord Wynchgate—for he it 
was who sat at the head of the table— 
rose with an oath, and flung his cards 
upon the table. 

All turned and looked at him, with an 
oath. “Curse it! Dogwood,” he ex- 
claimed, with another oath, to the man 


who sat beside him. “Take the money. 
I play no more to-night. My luck is 
out.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Lord Dogwood, 
with a third oath. “* Your mind is not on 
the cards. Who is the latest young 
beauty, pray, who so absorbs you? I 
hear a whisper in town of a certain mis- 
adventure of yours 

* Dogwood,” said Wynchgate, clench- 
ing his fist, “have a care, man, or 
you shall measure the length of my 
sword.” 

Both noblemen faced each other, their 
hands upon their swords. 

“My lords, my lords!’ pleaded a dis- 
tinguished-looking man of more = ad- 
vanced years, who sat at one side of the 
table and in whose features the habitués 
of diplomatic circles would have recog- 
nized the handsome lineaments of the 
Marquis of Frogwater, British ambassa- 
dor to Siam. “ Let us have no quarreling. 
Come, Wynchgate; come, Dogwood,” he 
continued, with a mild oath, “put up 
your swords. It were a shame to waste 
them in private quarreling. They may 
be needed all too soon in Cochin-China, 
or, for the matter of that,’ he added, 
sadly, “in Cambodia or in Dutch 
Guiana.” 

*“Frogwater,” said young Lord Dog- 
wood, with a generous flush, “I> was 
wrong. Wynchgate, your hand.” 

The two noblemen shook hands. 

“My friends,” said Lord Wynchgate, 
“in asking you to abandon our game, I 
had an end in view. I ask your help in an 
affair of the heart.” 

“Ha! excellent!’ exclaimed the five 
noblemen. ‘We are with you heart and 
soul.” 

“TI propose this night,” continued 
Wynchgate, “with your help to carry 
off a young girl, a female.” 

“An abduction!” exclaimed the am- 
bassador, somewhat sternly. “ Wynch- 
gate, I cannot countenance this.” 

“Mistake me not,” said the earl. “I 
intend to abduce her. But I propose 
nothing dishonorable. It is my firm re- 
solve to offer her marriage.” 
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“Then,” said Lord Frogwater, “Tam 
with you.” 

“Gentlemen,” concluded Wvynchgate, 
“allis ready. A coach is below. I have 
provided masks, pistols, and black 
cloaks. Follow me.” 

\ few moments later a coach, with 
the blinds drawn, in which were. six 
noblemen armed to the teeth, might 
have been seen, were it not for the 
darkness, humble 
lodging in which Winnitred Clair was 
sheltered. 


approaching the 


But what it did when it got there we 
must leave to another chapter. 


\ 
THE ABDUCTION 
HE hour was twenty minutes to ten 
on the evening described in our last 
chapter. 

Winnifred Clair was seated, still fully 
dressed, at the window of the bedroom 
looking out over the great city. 

A light tap came at the door. 

“Tf it’s a fried egg,” called Winnifred, 
softly, “I do not need it. I ate yester- 
day.” 

“No,” said the voice of the landlady. 
“You are wanted below.” 

“TI! exclaimed Winnifred. “ Below?” 

“You,” said the landlady, “below. A 
party of gentlemen have called for 
you.” 

*Gentlemen!” exclaimed Winnifred, 
putting her hand to her brow in per- 
plexity. “For me? at this late hour! 
Here? This evening? In this house?” 

“Yes,” repeated the landlady, “six 
gentlemen. They arrived in a closed 
coach. They are all closely masked and 
heavily armed. They beg you will de- 
scend at once.” 

“Just Heaven!” cried the unhappy 
girl. Is it possible that they mean to 
abduce me?” 

“They do,” said the landlady. “They 
said so!” 


* Alas!” cried Winnifred, “I am pow- 
erless. Tell) them’’—she_hesitated— 
“tell them IT will be down immediately. 


Let them not come up. Keep them below 
on any pretext. Show them an album. 
Let them look at the goldfish. Anything, 
but not here! I shall be ready in a 
moment,” 

Feverishly she made herself ready. As 
hastily as possible she removed all traces 
of tears from her face. She threw about 
her shoulders an opera cloak, and with a 
light Venetian searf half concealed the 
beauty of her hair and features. “* Ab- 
duced!” she murmured, “and by six 
of them! i think she said six. Oh! the 
horror of it!” A touch of powder to her 
cheeks and a slight blackening of her eye- 
brows, and the courageous girl was 
ready. 

Lord Wynchgate and his companions 
—for they it was; that is to say, they 
were it—-sat below in the sitting-room 
looking at the albums. 

“Woman,” said Lord Wynchgate to 
the landlady, with an oath, “let her 
hurry up. We have seen enough of these. 
We can wait no longer.” 

“Tam here,” cried a clear voice upon 
the threshold, and Winnifred stood be- 
fore them. “ My lords—for I divine who 
you are and wherefore you have come— 
take me, do your worst with me, but 
spare, oh spare, this humble companion 
of my sorrow!” 

*Right-oh!” said Lord Dogwood, with 
a brutal laugh. 

“Enough!” exclaimed Wynchgate, 
and, seizing Winnifred by the wrist, he 
dragged her forth of the house and out 
upon the street. 

But something in the brutal violence 
of his behavior seemed to kindle for the 
moment a spark of manly feeling, if such 
there were, in the breasts of his com- 
panions. 

“Wynchgate,” cried young Lord Dog- 
wood, “my mind misgives me. I doubt 
if this is a gentlemanly thing to do. I'll 
have no further hand in it.” 

A chorus of approval from his com- 
panions indorsed his utterance. For a 
moment they hesitated. 

“Nay,” cried Winnifred, turning to 
confront the masked faces that stood 
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about her. “Go forward with your 
fell design. I am here. I am_ help- 
less. Let no prayers stay your hand. 
Go to it.’ 

“Have done with this!” cried Wynch- 
gate, with a brutal oath. “Shove her in 
the coach.” 

But at the very moment the sound of 
hurrying footsteps was heard and a 
clear, ringing, manly, well-toned, vibrat- 
ing voice cried: 

“Hold! Stop! Desist! Have a care, 
titled villain, or I will strike you to the 
earth.” 

A tall, aristocratic form bounded out 
of the darkness. 

“Gentlemen,” cried Wynchgate, re- 
leasing his hold upon the frightened girl, 
“we are betrayed. Save yourselves. To 
the coach!” 

In another instant the six noblemen 
had leaped into the coach and disap- 
peared down the street. 

Winnifred, still half inanimate with 
fright, turned to her rescuer and saw 
before her the form and lineaments of 
the unknown stranger who had thus 
twice stood between her and disaster. 
Half fainting, she fell swooning into his 
arms. 

“Dear lady,” 
yourself. You are safe. Let me restore 
you to your home!” 

“That voice!” cried Winnifred, re- 
suming consciousness. “It is my bene- 
factor.” 

She would have swooned again, but 
the unknown lifted her bodily up the 
steps of her home and leaned her against 
the door. 

“Farewell,” he said, in a voice reso- 
nant with gloom. 

“Oh, sir!’ cried the unhappy girl, “let 
one who owes so much to one who has 
saved her in her hour of need at least 
know his name.” 

But the stranger, with a mournful 
gesture oi farewell, had disappeared as 
rapidly as he had come. 

But as to why he had disappeared we 
must ask our reader’s patience for an- 
other chapter. 

Vor. CXLI.—No. 842.—25 


he exclaimed, “rouse 


VI 


AT THE CHASE 


HE scene is now shifted, sideways 

and forward, so as to put it at 
Muddlenut Chase and to make it a fort- 
night later than the events related in the 
last chapter. 

Winnifred is now at the Chase as the 
guest. of the marquis and the mar- 
chioness. Here her bruised soul finds 
peace. 

The Chase itself was one of those typi- 
cal country homes which are, or were 
till yesterday, the glory of England. The 
approach to the Chase lay through 
twenty miles of glorious forest, filled 
with fallow deer and wild bulls. The 
house itself, dating from the time of the 
Plantagenets, was surrounded by a moat 
covered with broad lilies and floating 
Magnificent peacocks 
sunned themselves on the terraces, while 
from the surrounding shrubberies there 
rose the soft murmur of doves, pigeons, 
bats, owls, and partridges. 

Here sat Winnifred Clair day after 
day upon the terrace, recovering her 
strength under the tender solicitude of 
the marchioness. 

Each day the girl urged upon her noble 
hostess the necessity of her departure. 

““Nay,”’ said the marchioness, with 
gentle insistence, “stay where you are. 
Your soul is bruised. You must rest.” 

* Alas!” cried Winnifred, “who am I 
that I should rest? Alone, despised, buf- 
feted by fate, what right have I to your 
kindness?” 

“Miss Clair,” replied the noble lady, 
“wait till you are stronger. There is 
something that I wish to say to you.” 

Then at last one morning when Win- 
nifred’s temperature had fallen to nine- 
ty-eight point three the marchioness 
spoke. 

“Miss Clair,’ she said, in a voice 
which throbbed with emotion—** Win- 
nifred, if I may so call you. Lord Mud- 
dlenut and I have formed a plan for your 
future. It is our dearest wish that you 
should marry our son.” 


freen scum. 
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“Alas!” eried Winnifred, while tears 
rose in her eyes, “it cannot be.” 

“Say not so!” cried the marchioness. 
“Our son, Lord Mordaunt Muddlenut, 
is young, handsome, all that a girl could 
After months of wandering he 
returns to us this morning. It is our 
dearest wish to see him married and 
established. We offer you his hand.” 

* Indeed,” replied Winnifred, while 
her tears fell even more freely, “1 seem 
to requite but ill the kindness that you 
show. Alas! my heart is no longer in my 
keeping.” 

“Where is it?” cried the marchioness. 

“It is One very 
name I do not know holds it in his keep- 
ing.” 

But at this moment a blithe, gladsome 
step was heard upon the flagstones of 
the terrace. A manly, ringing voice 
which sent a thrill to Winnifred’s heart 
cried, “ Mother!” and in another instant 
Lord Mordaunt Muddlenut—for he it 
was—had folded the marchioness to his 
heart. 

Winnifred beating 
wildly. The 
new-comer, Lord Mordaunt, was none 
other than the unknown, the 
countable, to whose protection she had 
twice owed her life. 

With a wild Winnifred rushed 
down the steps of the terrace, leaped 
across the moat, and fled into the park. 


desire. 


another's. whose 


her heart 
One glance was enough. 


rose, 


unac- 


cry 


Vil 


THE PROPOSAL 


HEY stood beneath the great trees 

of the ancestral park, into which 
Lord Mordaunt had followed Winnifred 
at a single bound. All about them was 
the radiance of early June. 

Lord Mordaunt knelt on one knee on 
the greensward, and with a touch in 
which respect and reverence were min- 
gled with the deepest and manliest emo- 
tion, he took between his finger and 
thumb the tip of the girl’s gloved 
finger. 

“Miss Clair,” he uttered, in a voice 
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suffused with the deepest yearning, vet 
vibrating with the most profound re- 
“Miss Clair—-Winnifred, 
me, I implore!” 

* Alas!” cried Winnifred, struggling in 
vain to disengage the tip of her glove 
from the impetuous clasp of the young 
nobleman, “alas! Whither can I fiy? 
I do not know my way through the 
wood, and there are bulls in all direc 
tions. I am not used to them! Lord 
Mordaunt, I implore you, let the tears 
of one but little skilled in the art of 
dissimulation—” 

“Nay, Winnifred,” said the young 
earl, “fly not. Hear me out!” 

* Let me fly,” begged the unhappy girl. 

“You must not fly,” pleaded Mor- 
daunt. ‘Let me first, here upon my 
bended knees, convey to you the expres- 
sion of a devotion, a love. as ardent and 
as deep as ever burned in a human heart. 
Winnifred, be my bride!” 

“Oh, sir,” sobbed Winnifred, “if the 
knowledge of a gratitude, a thankfulness 
from one whose heart will ever treasure 
as its fondest memory the recollection of 
one who did for one all that one could 
have wanted done for one, if this be 
some poor guerdon, let it suffice. But, 
alas, my birth—the dark secret of my 
birth forbids 

“Nay.” cried Lord Mordaunt, leaping 
now to his feet, “your birth is all right. 
I have looked into it myself. It is as 
good, or nearly as good, as my own. 
Till I knew this my lips were sealed by 
duty. While I supposed that you had 
a lower birth and I an upper, I was 
bound to silence. But come with me to 
the house. There is one arrived with me 
who will explain all.” 

Hand in hand the lovers—for such 
they now were—returned to the Chase. 
There in the great hall the marquis and 
the marchioness were standing ready to 
greet them. 

* My child!” exclaimed the noble lady, 
as she folded Winnifred to her heart. 
Then she turned to her son. ‘Let her 
know all,”’ she said. 

Lord Mordaunt stepped across the 
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room to a curtain. He drew it aside and 
there stepped forth Mr. Bonehead, the 
old lawyer who had cast Winnifred upon 
the world. 

“Miss Clair,” said the lawyer, ad- 
vancing and taking the girl’s hand for a 
moment ina kindly clasp, “the time has 
come for me to explain all. You are not, 
vou never were, the penniless girl that 
Under the terms of your 
father’s will [ was called upon to act 
a part and to throw you upon the world. 
It was my client’s wish and I followed 
it. I told you, quite truthfully, that I 
had put part of your money into options 
in an oil-well. Miss Clair, that well is 
now producing a million gallons of gaso- 


you suppose. 


lene a month!” 

*A million gallons!’ 
“T can never use it.” 

“Wait till you own a motor-car, Miss 
Winnifred,” said the lawyer. 

“Then I am rich!” exclaimed the be- 
wildered girl. 


cried Winnifred. 


“You are rich beyond your dreams,” 
resumed the lawyer. “Miss Clair, you 
own in your own right about half of the 
state of Texas—I think it is Texas; at 
any rate, either Texas or Rhode Island, 
or one of those big states in America. 
More than this; I have invested your 
property since your father’s death so 
wisely that even after paying the income 
tax and the property tax, the inheritance 
tax, the dog tax, and the tax on amuse- 
ments, you will still have one half of one 
per cent. to spend!” 

Winnifred clasped her hands! 

“I knew it all the time,” said Lord 
Mordaunt, drawing the girl to his em- 
brace. “I found it out through this good 
man.” 

“We 


chioness. 


knew it, too,” said the mar- 

*<'an you forgive us, darling, 
our little plot for your welfare? Had we 
not done this Mordaunt might have had 


to follow you over to America and chase 
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you all round Newport and Narragan- 
sett at a fearful expense.” 

“How can [ thank you enough?” 
eried Winnifred. Then added, 
eagerly, “And my birth, my descent?” 

“Tt is all right,” interjected the old 
“Tt is AL. 


died before you were born 


she 


Your father, who 
quite a little 
belonged to the very high- 
Wales. You 

from Claer-op-Claer 
who murdered Owen Glendower. Your 
But we 
have already connected her with Floyd- 
op-Floyd who murdered Prince Llewel- 
lyn.” 

“Oh, sir.” cried the grateful girl, “I 
only hope I may prove worthy of them!” 
Lord Mor- 
daunt, and stepping over to another 
curtain, he drew it there 
emerged Lord Wynchgate. 

He stood before Winnifred, a manly 
contrition — struggling upon 
which, but for the evil courses of he 
who wore them, might have been almost 
presentable. 

“Miss Clair.” he said, “I ask your 
pardon. I tried to carry you off. I never 
will again. But before we part let me 
say that my acquaintance with you has 
made me a better man—broader, bigger, 
and, I hope, deeper.” 

With a profound bow Lord Wynch- 
gate took his leave. 


lawyer. 


time before 
est peerage of are de- 
scended directly 


mother we are still tracing up. 


“One thing more,” said 


aside and 


features 


Vill 
WEDDED AT LAST 

_— MORDAUNT and his_ bride 

were married forthwith in the par- 
ish church of Muddlenut Chase. With 
Winnifred’s money they have drained 
the moat, rebuilt the Chase, and chased 
the bulls out of the park. They have six 
children, so far, and are respected, hon- 
ored, and revered far and wide. 








A GROUP OF POEMS 


BY ROBERT FROST 


After being almost unheard for two years, Robert Frost is speaking again, in 
the old straw that u ill be in mistakable lo re ade rs of his ? North of Boston.” But 
Mr Frost has not really heen silent during this pe riod. He has been producing 


more work of the type that has made him regarded on both sides of the ocean as 


one ¢ f the a ithe ntic voices of Ame rican lite ature In the group of new poems 


which he here presents the broad range of his work ts represented—as Mr. Frost 
himse lf puts u, b g bear, little bear, and middle-sized bear.” 


FRAGMENTARY BLUE 


HY make so much of fragmentary blue 
In here and there a bird or butterfly, 

Or flower, or wearing-stone, or open eve, 
When heaven presents in sheets the solid hue? 


Since earth is earth, perhaps, not heaven (as yet)— 
Though some savants make earth include the sky, 
And blue so far above us comes so high, 

It only gives our wish for blue a whet. 


PLACE FOR A THIRD 


pages to say to all those marriages! 
4 


She had made three herself to three of his. 


The score was even for them, three to three. 
But come to die she found she cared so much: 
She thought of children in a burial row; 
Three children in a burial row were sad. 

One man’s three women in a burial row— 
Somehow made her impatient with the man. 
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And so she said to Laban, “You have done 
A good deal right: don’t do the last thing wrong. 
Don’t make me le with those two other women.” 


Laban said, No, he would not make her lie 

With any one but that she had a mind to. 

If that was how she felt, of course, he said. 

She went her way. But Laban having caught 

This glimpse of lingering person in Eliza, 

And anxious to make all he could of it 

With something he remembered in himself, 

Tried to think how he could exceed his promise, 
And give good measure to the dead, though thankless. 
If that was how she felt, he kept repeating. 

His first thought under pressure was a grave 

In a new boughten grave plot by herself, 

Under he didn’t care how great a stone: 

He'd sell a yoke of steers to pay for it. 

And weren't there special cemetery flowers, 

That once grief sets to growing, grief may rest: 
The flowers will go on with grief awhile, 

And no one seem neglecting or neglected? 

A prudent grief will not despise such aids. 

He thought of evergreen and everlasting. 

And then he had a thought worth many of these. 
Somewhere must be the grave of the young hoy 
Who married her for playmate more than helpmate, 
And sometimes laughed at what it was between them. 
How would she like to sleep her last with him? 
Where was his grave? Did Laban know his name? 


He found the grave a town or two away, 

The headstone cut with John, Beloved Husband, 
Beside it room reserved, the say a sister's, 

A never-married sister’s of that husband, 
Whether Eliza would be welcome there. 

The dead was bound to silence: ask the sister. 
So Laban saw the sister, and, saying nothing 
Of where Eliza wanted not to lie, 

And who had thought to lay her with her first love, 
Begged simply for the grave. The sister’s face 
Fell all in wrinkles of responsibility. 

She wanted to do right. She’d have to think. 
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Laban Was old and poor, vet seemed to care; 
And she was old and poor- but she cared, too. 
They sat. She cast one dull, old look at him, 
Then turned him out to go on other errands 

She said he might attend to in the village, 

While she made up her mind how much she cared— 
And how much Laban cared—and why he cared 


(She made shrewd eyes to see where he came in). 


She'd looked Eliza up her second time, 

A widow at her second husband's grave, 

And offered her a home to rest awhile 

Before she went the poor man’s widow's way, 
Housekeeping for the next man out of wedlock. 
She and Eliza had been friends through all. 

Who was she to judge marriage in a world 

Whose Bible's so confused up in marriage counsel? 
The sister had not come across this Laban; 

A decent product of life’s ironing-out ; 

She must not keep him waiting. Time would press 
Between the death day and the funeral day. 

So when she saw him coming in the street 

She hurried her decision to be ready 

To meet him with his answer at the door. 

Laban had known about what it would be 

From the way she had set her poor old mouth, 
To do, as she had put it, what was right. 


She gave it through the screen door closed between them: 


“No, not with John. There wouldn’t be no sense. 
Eliza’s had too many other men.” 


Laban was forced to fall back on his plan 
To buy Eliza a plot to lie alone in: 

Which gives him for himself a choice of lots 
When his time comes to die and settle down. 


GOOD-BY AND KEEP COLD 


HIS saying good-by on the edge of the dark 
And cold to an orchard so young in the bark 
Reminds me of all that can happen to harm 
An orchard away at the end of the farm 


ent. 
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All winter, cut off by a hill from the house. 

I don’t want it girdled by rabbit and mouse, 

I don’t want it dreamily nibbled for browse 

By deer, and I don’t want it budded by grouse. 
(If certain it wouldn't be idle to call 

I'd summon grouse, rabbit, and deer to the wall 
And warn them away with a stick for a gun.) 

I don’t want it stirred by the heat of the sun, 
(We made it secure against being, I hope, 

By setting it out on a northerly slope.) 

No orchard’s the worse for the wintriest storm; 
But one thing about it, it mustn't get warm. 
“How often already you've had to be told, 

Keep cold, young orchard. Good-by and keep cold. 
Dread fifty above more than fifty below.” 

I have to be gone for a season or so. 

My business awhile is with different trees, 

Less carefully nurtured, less fruitful than these, 

And such as is done to their wood with an ax— 
Maples and birches and tamaracks. 

I wish I could promise to lie in the night 

And think of an orchard’s arboreal plight 

When slowly (and nobody comes with a light) 

Its heart sinks lower under the sod. 

But something has to be left to God. 


FOR ONCE, THEN, SOMETHING 


THERS taunt me with having knelt at well-curbs 
Always wrong to the light, so never seeing 
Deeper down in the well than where the water 
Gives me back in a shining surface picture 
Me myself in the summer heaven godlike, 
Looking out of a wreath of fern and cloud puffs. 
Once, when trying with chin against a well-curb, 
I discerned, as I thought, beyond the picture, 
Through the picture, a something white, uncertain, 
Something more of the depths—and then I lost it. 
Water came to rebuke the too clear water. 
One drop fell from a fern, and lo, a ripple 
Shook whatever it was lay there at bottom, 
Blurred it, blotted it out. What was that whiteness? 
Truth? A pebble of quartz? For once, then, something. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BOLSHEVIST 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS—PART III. 


BY ALICE DUER MILLER 


SYNOPSIS O1 
learns that } 


V he star ds 


First AND Second Parts. Moreton, the young editor of a radical newspaper, 
brother, David, has become engaged to the daughter of William Cord, a millionaire, 
for everything to which he is opposed. In order to prevent this alliance with the despised 
hurries to Newport to see his brother. He arrives by boat at two o'clock in the 
morning, and, adventuring through the town, he comes to a great house where a ball is still in 
progress. Hi unobserved, he is struck by the beauty and charm of 
a girl who is apparently paying little attention to the love-matking of her partner. 

Moreton wanders off to the beach at dawn and goes in swimming. He again encounters the girl 
of the baleony, who is herself out for an early plunge. Each entirely ignorant as to who the other 


capitalist class, he 


steals up on the veranda where, 


may he - the ye nter nio a cone rsation, 





She confesses that she is tired of the empty life she leads, 
and hy promise s he ra posit onoon his news paper. 


The y make an appointment for the afte rnoon, 


though all he kenou s of hy rds hy r te Le phone numbe rT and he r first name, ( rystal. 


( rystal, who turns 


Crystal's Son ialistic tendencits s, 
learns from 


out to be Cord’s other daughter, is pursued by the conventional Eddie Verri- 
man, whom Moreton had seen with her the night of the ball. 


Verriman is greatly worried at 


Her father philosophically refuses to share this anxiety. Crystal 
him that her swimming companion is David Moreton’s brother, and the two on a 


pu nie discover a close r friendship deve loping between them. 


AX they drove back she revealed an- 
“A other plan to him—she was taking 
him for a moment to see a friend of hers. 
He protested. He did not want to see 
any one but herself, but Crystal was 
firm. He must see this woman; she was 
their celebrated parlor Bolshevist. Ben 
hated parlor Bolshevists. Did he know 
any? No. Well, then. Anyhow, Sophia 
would never forgive her if she did not 
bring him. 
Sophia who? Sophia Dawson. The name 
seemed dimly familiar to Ben, and then 
he remembered. It was the name on the 
thousand-dollar check for the strike suf- 
ferers that had come in the day before. 
They drove up an avenue of little oaks 
to a formidable palace built of gray 


Sophia ade red celebrit ies, 


stone, so smoothly faced that there was 
not a crevice in the immense pale fagade. 
Two men in knee-breeches opened the 
double doors and they went in between 
golden grilles and rowsof tall white lilies. 
They were led through a soundless hall, 
and up stairs so thickly carpeted that 
the feet sank in as in new-fallen snow, 
and finally they were ushered through a 


small painted door into a small painted 


room, which had been brought all the 
way from Sienna, and there they found 
Mrs. Dawson—a beautiful, worn, world- 
weary Mrs. Dawson, with one streak of 
gray in the front of her dark hair, her 
tragic eyes, and her long violet and black 
draperies—a perfect Sibyl. 

Crystal did not treat her as a Sibyl, 
however. “Hullo, Sophie!’ she said. 
“This is my brother-in-law’s brother, 
Ben Moreton. He’s crazy to meet you. 
You'll like him. I can’t stay because 
I’m dining somewhere or other, but he’s 
not.” 

“Will he dine with me?” said Mrs. 
Dawson in a wonderful deep, slow voice 
—‘just stay on and dine with me 
alone?” 

Ben began to say that he couldn't, but 
Crystal said yes, that he would be de- 
lighted to, and that she would stop for 
him again about half past nine, and that 
it was a wonderful plan, and then she 
went away. 

Mrs. Dawson seemed to take it all as 

“Sit Mr. 
“T have a quarrel 


a matter of course. down, 
Moreton,” she said. 


with you.” 











ores 


THE BEAUTY AND 


Ben could not help 
feeling a little disturbed 
by the way he had been 
injected into Mrs. Daw. 
son's evening without 
her volition. He did not 
sit down 
“You know,” he said, 
“there isn’t any reason 
why vou should have me 
to dine just because 
Crvsta) says so. 1 do 
want to thank vou for 
the check vou sent in to 
us for the strike fund. It ‘ 
will do a lot of good.” 
“Oh, that,” replied 
Mrs. Dawson. * They 
are fighting all our bat- 
tles for us.” 
“Tt cheered us up in 
the office. I wanted to 
tell vou, and now I think 
Pil go. T dare say vou 
are dining out, any- 
hos 
Her eves flashed at 
him. ‘Dining out!” she 
exclaimed, as if the sue- 
vestion insulted her. 
“You evidently don't 
know me. [I never dine , 
out I have nothing in 
common with these peo- 
ple. I lead a very lonely life. You do 
me a favor by staying. You and I could 
exchange ideas. There is no one in New- 
port whom [can talk to—reactionaries.”” 
“Miss Cord is not exactly a reac- 
tionary,” said Ben, sitting down. 
Mrs. Dawson smiled. “Crystal is not 
a reactionary; Crystal is a child,” she 
replied. “But what can vou expect of 
William Cord’s daughter? He is a dan- 
gerous and disintegrating force—cold 
evnical—he feels not the slightest public 
responsibility for his possessions. Mrs. 
Dawson laid her hand on her heart as if 
it were weighted with all her jewels and 
footmen and palaces. “Most Bourbons 
are cynical about human life, but he goes 
farther; he is cynical about his own 
Vou. CXLI.—No. 842.—2 
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TIFUL, WORLD-WEARY, MRS. DAWSON A 


PERFECT SIBYI 


wealth. And that brings me to my quar- 
rel with vou, Mr. Moreton. How could 
vou let your brother spend his beautiful 
vigorous youth as a parasite to Cord’s 
vapid son? Was that consistent with 
vour beliefs?” 

This attack on his consistency from a 
lady whose consistency seemed even 
more flagrant amused Ben, but as he 
listened he was obliged to admit. that 
there was a great deal of good sense in 
What she had to say about David, whom 
she had met once or twice at the Cords’, 

Ben was too candid and eager not to 
ask her before long the question that 
was in his mind—how it was possible for 
a woman holding her views to be leading 
a life so opposed to them. 
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e Was hot ill offended. and even 


less at a loss for an answer. “Tam not a 
free avent, Vr. Moreton.” she sad. 
“Unhappily, before [began to think at 
all, Dhad undertaken certain obligations. 
The law allows a woman to dispose of 
eve rvthing but her property while she is 
still a child. To married at eighteen.” 

It was a story not without interest 
and Mrs. Dawson told it well. There 
does not live a man who would not have 
been mterested. 

The \ dined, not in the great dining- 
room down-stairs, nor even in the 
painted room from Sienna, but in a sort 
of loggia that opened from it, where, be- 
yond the shaded lights, Ben could watch 
the Hoon rise out ot the Sea. 

It was a pertect little meal, short, 
delicious, and quickly served by three 
servants. He enjoved it thoroughly, al- 
though he found his hostess a strangely 
confusing companion. He would make 
up his mind that she was a sincere soul 
captured by her environment, when a 
ire shily discovered jewel on her long fin- 
gers would shake his faith And he 
would just decide that she was a me lo 
dramatic fraud, when she would surprise 
him by her scholarly knowledge of so ial 
probe Is. She had read deeph . knew 
several languages, and had known mans 
of the I Iropean leaders Such phrases 
as,“ Juarés wrote me ten days before he 
ched * were frequent, but not too fre- 
quent on her lips. 

By the time Crvstal stopped for him 
Ben had begun to feel like a child who 
has lost his mother in a museum, or as 
Dante might have felt if he had missed 
Virgil from his side. 

When he bade Mrs. Dawson good 
night, she asked him to come back. 

“Come and spend September here.” 
she said, as if it were a small thing. 
“You can work all day if vou like. I 
sha'n't disturb vou, and vou need never 
see a soul. Tt will do vou good,” 

He was touched by the invitation, but 
of course he refused it. He tried to ex- 
plain tactfully, but clearly, why it was 
that he couldn't do that sort of thing 


that the editor of Liberty did not take his 
holiday at Newport. 

She understood, and sighed. An, 
yes, she said “Pm like that man in 
mythology whom neither the sky nor 
the earth would receive. Pm very lonely, 
Mr. Moreton.” 

He found himself feeling sorry for her, 
as he followed a footman down-stuirs, his 
feet sinking into the carpets at each 
step. Crystal in the blue car was at the 
door. She was bareheaded and the wind 
had been blowing her hair about. 

“Well,” she said, as he 


you have a good time? [Pm sure vou had 


vol in, did 


al eood dinne ee 

“Excellent, but confusing. I don't 
quite get vour friend.” 

“You don’t understand Sophia?” 
Cry stal’s tone expressed surprise. “You 
mean her jewels and her footmen? Why, 
Ben, it's just like the fathers of this 
country who talked about all men being 
equal and vet were themselves. slave- 
holders. She sincerely believes those 
things in a way, and then it’s such a 
splendid role to play, and she enjoys 
that:and then it teases Freddie Dawson. 
Freddie is rather sweet if he’s thoroughly 
unhappy, and this keeps him unhappy 
almost all the time. Did she ask vou to 
stav? IT meant her to.” 

“Yes, she did; but of course J 
couldn't.” 

“Oh, Ben, why not?” 

This brought them once more to the 
discussion of the barrier. This time Ben 
felt he could make her see. He said that 
she must look at it this way—that ina 
war vou could not go and stay In enemy 
country i however friendly your personal 
relations might be. Well, as far as he 
was concerned this was a war, a class 
war. 

They were headed for the Ocean 
Drive, and Crystal rounded a sharp turn 
before she answered seriously : 

Sut T thought vou didn’t believe in 
war.” 


*T don’t.” he answered. “IT hate it 
| hate all \ iolence. We labor, | mean 
didn’t initiate this, but when men won't 
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have 


stop abusing it, there is only one Way 


see, when they 


power and won't 


to make 
“Why, Ben, 


just a prev ifist in other people's quarrels, 


said Crystal, “vou're 
but as militaristic as can be in vour own. 
I'm not a prare ifist, but I'ma better one 
than vou, because | don't believe in er 


phasizing any dit 





AND 


ference between 

human beings. . 
That's. % hy | 3 
want a League of & 

Nations. I hate id - 
fangs all women 

really do. Little 

cirls don’t form 

gangs like little < 
hovs. Every set- * 


tlement -worker 
that | 
have vou 
that I belong 


the other 


knows 
won't 
Sith 
to 
I won't be 
Im a 


being 


vroup 
classified. 
human 
and | 


have 


to 
such.” 
had 
had 


immersed 


intend 


he as 
: RYSTAL, 
Since she 

’ Pitt I 
left him = she 


1 
peenh 


again in her old life—her old friends 


and the result had been to make her 
wonder if her experience with Ben had 
been as wonderful as it) had seemed. 


When she stopped for him she had been 
almost prepared to find that the wild 
joy of their meetings had been something 
accidental and temporary, and that only 
a stimulating and pleasant friendship 
But as soon as she saw that he 
their 
ously, all her own prudence and doubt 
She knew she was ready 


was left. 


really regarded differences seri- 
melted away. 
to make any sacrifices for him, and in 
view of that all talk of obstacles was 
folly. 

She stopped the car on the point of the 
island, with the open sea on one hand, 
the other. In front of 


them the light-ship was moving with a 


the harbor on 


Lt 


BAREHEADED 
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slow, majestic roll, and to the right was 
the long festoon of Narragansett lights, 
and as they stopped the hghted bulk of 
the New York boat appeared, making 
its way toward Point Judith. 


His prolonged silence began to 
frighten her. 
* Ben,” she said, “do vou seriously 


that 


believe friendship 


meanh Vou 


between us Is Im- 

possible?” 
Friendship, 

nothing.’*> an 


Moreton 


“Sa love vou : 


swered 


He said it as if 
it had always been 
understood he- 


tween them, as of 
course it had, but 
the instant he said 





hi, 7. it, he gave her a 
4 qui k, appealing 
=e look to see how 
— she would take so 
startling an asser- 

tion, 


li Crystal had 


v as WAITING IN poured out basa 
is What was in her 

mind at that see 
ond she would have answered: “Of 


Ive known that longer 
than you have. And can’t Vou see that af 


course vou do. 


IT had had any doubt about its being 
true, Pd have taken steps to make i 
true? But, as T really did not doubt it, 
I've been able to be quite passive and 
leave it mostly to vou, which Tso much 
prefer.” 

But rigorous candor is rarely attained, 
and Crystal did not say this. In fact, 
for a few seconds she did not say 
thing, 


any- 
but merely allowed her eves to 
shine upon him, with the inevitable re- 


sult that at the end. of precisely SIX 
seconds of their benevolent invitation he 
took her in his arms and kissed her. It 


Was a very unprotected point, and sev- 
eral cars were standing not too far away, 
but Crystal, who had an excellent sense 
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of proportion, made no objection what- 
ever. She was being proved right in two 
important particulars—first, that she 
was a human being, and second, that 
there was no barrier between them. She 


Was very generous about it. She did not 


say, “Where's vour barrier now 2°” or 
anything like that; she simply sad 
nothing, and the barrier passed out 


of the conversation and was no more 
SCOT 

Very soon, alleging that she must get 
home at the time at which she usualls 
did vet home from dinners, she took him 
back: but she soothed him with = the 
promise of an uninterrupted day to 
follow 

Time—the mere knowledge of un- 
broken hours ahead Is it boon which real 
love cannot do without. Minor feelings 
may flourish on snatched interviews and 
stolen meetings, but love demands—and 
usually vets protected leisure. The 
next day these lovers had it. They spent 
the morning, when Mr. Cord was known 
to be plaving volf, at the Cords’ house, 
and then when Mr. Cord telephoned 
that he was staving to luncheon at the 
club, if) Crystal did) not) object (and 
Crystal did not), she and Ben arranged a 
piemic—at Jeast Tomes did, and they 
went off about one o'clock in the blue 
ear Phe went toa pool in the rocks 
that Crystal had always known about, 
with high walls around it, and here, with 
a curtain of foam between them and the 
sea, for the waves were rising, thev ate 
lunch, as much alone as on a desert 
ishanad 

It was here that Ben asked her to 
marry him, or, to be accurate, it was here 
that they first began talking about their 
life together, and whether Nora would 
become reconciled to another woman 
about the flat. 

Phe nearest approach to a definite 
proposal was Ben's saying: 

“You would not mind my saying 
something about all this to vour father 
hefore | go this evening, would you?” 

And Crystal replied: “Poor father! 
It will be a blow, Pm afraid.” 


“Well,” said Ben, “he told me himselt 
that he liked me better than David.” 

“That's not saving much.” 

At this Ben laughed lightly. 

He night have had his wrong-headed 
notions about barriers, but he was not 
so un-American as to regard a father as 
an obstacle. 

“But, oh, Crystal,” he added, “ sup- 
pose vou find you do hate being poor, 
It is a bore in some Ways.” 

Crystal, who had been tucking away 
the complicated dishes of her luncheon- 
basket, looked at Ben and lightiv sucked 
one finger to which some raspberry jam 
from ‘Tomes’s supernal sandwiches had 
adhered 

“TT sha’n’t mind it a bit, Ben.” she 
said, “and for a good reason—because 
I'm terribly conceited,” He did not 
understand at all, and she went on: 
“DT believe T shall be just as much of a 
person—perhaps more—without money. 
The women who really mind being poor 
are the humble-minded ones, who think 
that they are made by their clothes, and 
their lovely houses and their maids and 
their sables. When they lose them they 
lose all their personality, and of course 
that terrifies them. I don’t think I shall 
lose mine. Does it shock vou to know 
that I think such a lot of myself?" 

It appeared it did not shock him at all. 

When they reached the house she 
established him in the drawing-room and 
went off to find her father. 

She was a true woman, by which is 
meant now and always that she pre- 
ferred to allow a man to digest his dinner 
before she tried to bring him toa rational 
opinion. But in this case her hands were 
tied, The Cords dined at eight or 
sometimes a little later, and Ben's boat 
left for New York at half past nine, so 
that it would be utterly impossible to 
postpone the discussion of her future 
until after dinner. It had to be done at 
once, 

Crystal ran up and knocked at his bed- 
room door. Loud splashings from the 
adjoining bathroom were all the answer 


she got. She sat down on the stairs and 
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Those are the moments that 
For 


the first time her enterprise seemed to 


waited. 
try men’s and even women’s souls. 
her a little reckless. For an instant she 
had the surprising experience of recog- 
the facet that Ben total 


stranger. She looked at the vrayv-stone 


nizing Was a 
stairway on which she Wiis sitting and 
thought that 
and sheltered as a 


her hfe had been as safe 


cloister, and now, 
steered by this total stranger, she pro- 
posed to launch herself on an unchar- 
tered And to this 


program she was to bring her father’s 


course of change. 
consent——for she knew very well that if 
she couldn't, Ben wouldn't be able to 

in the comparatively short time between 


now and dinner. Then, the splashing 
having ceased, the sound of bureau 


drawers succeeded, and Crystal sprang 
up and knocked again. 

“That Peters?” said an unen- 
couraging voice. (Peters was Mr. Cord’s 
Valet. 

“No, dear, it’s I,” said Crystal. 

Mr. Cord. He 


was standing in the middle of the room 


vou, 


“Oh, come in,” said 


in his shirtsleeves and gloomily contem- 
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plating the shirt he wore. “What's this 
A Bolshevist or a 
pastry-cook?”” he said. “Did you ever 
see anything like this shirt?” 

Crystal approached and studied the 
shirt. Tt appeared to her to be perfectly 


laundress, anvhow? 


done up, but she said: “ Yes, dear, how 
terrible. Vl pack her off to-morrow, but 
vou always look all right whatever vou 
wear: that’s some comfort.” She saw 
that even this hadm’t done much good, 
and, going to the heart of the problem, 
she asked, “How did your volf go?” 

Mr. Cord’s gloom gathered as he an- 
swered, with resignation, “Oh, all right.” 

His manner was exactly similar to 
Ben's in his recent moment of depres- 
sion and not unlike MeWellar’s when he 
had explained what he suffered under 
the good Lord’s weather. 

“Ts Eddie’s game any better?” asked 
Crystal, feeling her way. 

“No.” eried her father, contemptu- 
ously. “He's rotten, but [m= worse. 
And golf-clubs, Cry stal! No one can 
make a club any more. Have vou no- 
ticed that? But the truth of the matter 


is, I'm getting too old to play volt.’ 


es 


DO HATE BEING POOR?” 
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And Mr. Cord sat down with a good but 


unconscious Imitation of a broken old 
mah 

Of course Crystal swept this away. 
She scolded him a little, pointed out his 
recent prowess, and spoke slightingly of 
all vounger athletes, but she really had 
not time to do the job thoroughly, for 
the thought of 


in the 


Ben, sitting so anxious 
drawing-room alone hurried her 
On. 

* Anyhow, dear,” she said, “* Pve come 
to talk to you about something terribly 
Important. What would vou say, father, 
if I told you IT was engaged?” 

Mr. Cord was so startled that he said, 
what was rare for him, the first thing 
that came into his head: 

*Not to Eddie?” 

The true diplomatist, we have been 
told, simply takes advantage of chance, 
and Crystal was diplomatic. “And sup- 
pose it is?’ she replied. 

*T should refuse my consent,” replied 
her father 


( r\ steal looked hurt. “ts there any- 


thing against Eddie,” she asked, “ex- 
cept his golf?” 
~ Yes.” answered her father, “there 


are two ol the most SeCTIOUS things in the 
first, that he doesn’t 
that 


world against him 


amount to anything; and second, 
vou don’t love him.” 

“No.” Crystal admitted, “ Pdon’t, but 
then—love—father, 


serious undertaking nowadays? 


rather a 

Is it a 
particularly helpful adjunct to marriage? 
Look Isn't it really 


more sensible to marry a nice man who 


isn't love 


at poor Kugentia. 


can support one, and then if in time one 
does fall in love with another man 

* Never let me hear vou talk like that 
again, Cry stal.”” said her father, with a 
seldom showed 
“It’s only 


you 


severity and vigor he 
outside of board meetings. 
i that 


your ignorance of life 
from being actually revolting. 


Saves 
I'm an 
sentimental, you'll 


old man and not 


grant. but. take mv word for it, love is 
the only hope of pulling off marriage sue- 
then it’s not easy. 


think 


cesstulls . and even 


As for Eugenia, I she’s made a 
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fool of herself and is going to be un- 
happy, but Vd rather do what she had 
done than what you're contemplating. 
At least she cared for that fellow 

“Pm glad vou feel like that, darling,” 
said Crvstal, isn't Eddie 
I'm engaged to, but Ben Moreton. He’s 
Waiting down-stairs now.” 

Mr. Cord started up 
like black flames. 

sy God! Crystal,” he 

sha'n't that 
perhaps but not vou.” 


“hecause it 


his eves shining 
said, “vou 
marry fellow—Eugenia 

“But, father, vou said yourself, you 
thought he was a fine 

“T don’t care what IT said replied 
Mr. Cord, and, striding to the door, he 
flung it open and called in a voice that 
rolled about the stone hall: “* Mr. More- 
ton, Mr. Moreton! Come up here, will 


vou? 


Ben came bounding up the stairs like 
a panther. Cord beckoned him in with 
a sharp gesture and shut the door. 

“This won't do at all, Moreton,” he 
“You can’t have Crystal.” 

Ben did not answer; he looked very 
steadily at Cord, 

“You think I can’t stop it 


said 


who went on: 
that she’s 


of age and that vou wouldn't take a 
penny of my money, anyhow. That’s 
the idea, isn’t it?” 

“That's it.” said Ben. 

Cord turned sharply to Crystal. 


“Does what [think make any difference 
to you?” he asked. 

“A lot. dear.” she answered, “but I 
don’t understand. You never seemed so 
much opposed to the radical doctrine.” 

“No, it’s the radical, not the 
trine, vour father objects to,” said Ben. 

* Exactly.” Mr. Cord. 
“You've put it in a nutshell. Crystal, 
I'm going to tell vou what these radicals 


doe- 


answered 


really are—thevy're failures one 


of them. Sincere enough 


every 
they want the 
haven't 
they 
deal because they don’t 


world changed because they 
been able to get along in it as it is 
want a new 
know how to play their cards; and when 
ret a new hand, they'll play it just 
It’s not their theories I object 


they 
as badly. 


’ 
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‘IM GLAD YOU FEEL LIKE THAT, BE¢ 
to. but they themselves. You think i 
vou married Mereton you'd be going 
into a great new world of idealism. You 


wouldn't. You'd be gomg into a world 


of failure—of the pettiest, most futile 
The chief char- 


acteristic of the man who fails is that ne 


quarrels in the world. 


always believes it’s the other fellow’s 
fault; and they hate the man who dif- 
fers with them by one per cent. more 
than they hate the man who differs by 
Has 
revolution where they did not persecute 
their than 
the \ persecuted the old order, or where 


one hundred. there ever been a 


fellow-revolutionists worse 
the new rule wasn’t more tyrannical than 
the old?” 

“No one would dispute that,” said 
Ben. “It is the only way to win through 
cd 

“Ah.” said Cord, “I know 


vou're going to say, but I tell you, you 


what 


a ee 
* 
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win through to liberal practices when, 
and only when, the conservatives be 
come converted to your ideas, and put 
them through for vou. That’s why I 
say I have no quarrel with radical doc- 
trines 
but °—Cord paused to give his words 
full weight—"I hate the radical.” 
There was a little pause. Crystal, who 


they are coming, always coming, 


had sunk into a low chair, raised her eves 
to Ben, as if she expected a passionate 
contradiction from him, but it did not 
come. 

“Ves,” he said, after a 
“that’s all true, Mr. Cord—with limita- 
tions: but, granting it, you've put my 
side, too. What are we to say of the con- 


moment, 


servative—the man who has no vision 


who has to go about stealing 
He's 
very efficient at putting them into effect 

but efficient as 


of his own 
his beliefs from the other side? 


a tool, as a servant, 
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the mess he makes of his own 


Look at 


game when he tries to act on his own 


ideas He crushes democracy with an 


iron ethe leneyv, and he creates com 


Hitinistn He closes the door to trade 
unionism and makes a revolution 


That's efheiencs for Vou. We 


are not so damned ineflicient, while we 


rac als 


let the conservatives do our work for us.” 


"Well, let it he re 
Cord a 


but do vou want to drag a virl 


volution, then.” said 
beleve voure right It’s 
Comine, 
like ¢ r\ stal into it? Think of her! say 
vou take her, as [ suppose a young fellow 
like vou can do. She'd have perhaps ten 
vears of an exciting diy ision of allegiance 
hetween vour ideas and the way she had 
been brought lip, and the rest of her life 
ret older we all 
the rest 
of her life she’d spend regretting the ties 


for, believe me, as we 


return to our early traditions 





and environment of her vouth. On the 
other hand, if she gives Vou up she will 
have regrets, too, LT know, but they 
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won't wreck her and embitter her the 
way the others will.” 


Ben's 


colossal 


No man not a 
hear such i 
He did not 


at once answer, and then he turned t 


face darkened. 
could 


prophesy with indifference. 


evotist 


Crystal. 
“What do you think of that?” 
asked. 


To the surprise of both men, Crystal 
alaugh. “I 
ing,” she said, “ when either of vou were 
what I 


replied with was wonder- 


round to asking 
thought of it all.” 
* Well, 


Cord, almost harshly. 


vroOmYg to vet 


what do vou think?” said 


Crystal rose, and, slipping her arm 


through his, leaned her head on the 


point of her father’s shoulder—he was ot 
a good height. “ Tthink,” she said, “vou 
both talk beautifully. 
both 


things so easily, and keeping vour tem- 


[ Was so proud 


of vou saving such profound 


pers sO perlec thy ‘ both brows smoothed 
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THE BEAUTY AND 
out) “and it was all the more wonderful 
because, it seemed to me, you were both 
talking about things you knew nothing 
about.’ 

“What doyou mean?” burst from both 
men with simultaneous astonishment. 

“Ben dear, father doesn’t know any 
radicals—except you, and he’s only seen 
you twice. Father dear, I don’t believe 
Ben ever talked five minutes with an 


able, successful conservative until he 
came here to-day.” 
‘You're going to throw me over, 


Crystal?” said Ben, seeing her pose more 
clearly than he heard her words. 

“No.” said Mr. Cord, bitterly, “she’s 
going to throw over an old man in favor 
of a young one.” 

“You silly creatures,’ said Crystal, 
with a smile that made the words affee- 
tionate and not rude. “How can I ever 
throw either of you over? I’m going to 
be Ben’s wife, and I am my father’s 
daughter. I'm going to be those two 
things for all my life.” 

Ben took her hand. She puzzled him, 
but he adored her. “But some day, 
Crystal,’ he said, “you will be obliged 
to choose between our views—mine or 
your father’s. You must see that.” 

“He's right,’ her father chimed in. 
“This is not a temporary difference of 


opinion, you know, Crystal. This 
cleavage is as old as mankind—the 


radical against the conservative. ‘Time 
doesn't reconcile them.” 

Again the idea came to her: “They 
do love to form gangs, the poor dears.” 
Aloud she said: ** Yes, but the two types 
are rarely pure ones. Why, father, you 
think Ben is a radical, but he’s the most 
hide-bound about some 
things—much worse than you—about 
free verse, for instance. I read a long 
editorial about it not a month ago. He 
really thinks any one who defends it 
ought to be deported to some poetic 
limbo. Ben, you think my father is con- 
servative. But there’s a great scandal 
in his mental life. He’s a Baconian—” 

“He thinks Bacon wrote the plays!’ 
exclaimed Ben, really shocked. 
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“Certainly I do,” answered Mr. Cord. 
“Every man who uses his mind must 
think so. There is nothing in favor of 
the Shakespeare theory, except tradi- 
tion- 

He would have talked for several 
hours upon the subject, but Crystal in- 
terrupted him by turning to Ben and 
continuing what she had meant to say: 

“When said I should have to 
choose between your ideas, you meant 
between your political ideas. Perhaps 
I shall, but I won't make my choice, rest 
assured, until I have some reason for 
believing that each of you knows some- 
thing—honestly knows something about 
the other one’s point of view.” 

“T don’t get it, exactly,” said Ben. 

She addressed Mr. Cord. 

“Father,” she went on, “Ben has a 
little flat in Charles Street, and an old 
servant, and that’s where I’m going to 
live.” 

Her father, though bitterly wounded, 
had regained his sardonic calm. “ Per- 
haps,” he said, “you'll bring him up to 
Seventy-ninth Street for Sunday dinner 
now and then.” 

Crystal shook her head. “No, dear,” 
she said. “That isn’t the way it’s going 
to be. As soon as I get settled and have 
time to look about me, I shall take an- 
other little flat for you. You will live 
with us, for a few months in the winter, 
and get to know Ben’s friends—his 
gang, as you would say—get to know 
them not as a philanthropist, or an 
employer, or an observer, but just as 
one of our friendse—see if they really are 
the way you think they are. And then, 
in March you shall go off to Palm Beach 
or Virginia just as usual.” 

“That’s a fine idea,” said Mr. Cord, 
sareastically. “Do you realize that I 
shall hardly survive your marriage with 
the editor of Liberty. I shall be kicked 
off—requested to resign from half a 
dozen boards for having such a son-in- 
law—” 

“'There’s freedom for you,” said Ben. 

“And,” continued Mr. Cord, “if it 
were known that I consented to the 
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marnage, and actually consorted with 
such fellows! You must realize, Crystal, 
that most of the most influential men in 
the country think the way Eddie does. 
Half my boards are composed of older 
Eddies.” 

“You'll do better to resign from them, 
then,” said Crystal. 

Ben had been very much struck by 
Crystal's suggestion. 

“Really, Mr. Cord,” he said, “I be- 
lieve that is a great idea of Crystal's. 
I really believe if capital had more idea 
of the real views of labor—as you said, 
you eventually adopt all our ideas, why 
wouldn’t an intimate knowledge of indi- 
viduals hurry that process?” 

“Simply because I should lose all in- 
fluence with my own people by merely 
investigating you in a friendly spirit.” 

“Glory!” exclaimed Ben, with open 
contempt for such people. “Think of 
penalizing the first honest attempt to 
understand!” 

“You see the point of my plan, don’t 
you, Ben?” said Crystal. 

“You bet I do.” 

“That's wonderful,” she answered, 
“for you’ve only heard half of it. In 
July, August, and September, we will 
come here to Newport, and you will get 
to understand father’s—” 

“Hold on,” cried Ben, “just a mo- 
ment. That is absolutely impossible, 
Crystal. You don’t understand. The 
paper couldn't keep me a day if I did 
that.” 

“Ha!” eried Mr. Cord, coming sud- 
denly to life. “ There’s freedom for you!” 

“That would be very cruel of the 
owners, Ben, but if they did—” 


“It wouldn’t be cruel at all,” said 
Moreton. “They wouldn’t have any 
choice. I should have lost all influence 


with my readers, if it were known—” 
“Glory!” said Mr. Cord. ‘Think of 
(The 
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penalizing the first honest attempt to 
understand the capitalistic class!” 

Ben stood silent, caught in the grip 
of an intellectual dilemma which he felt 
every instant would dissolve itself and 
which didn’t. 

Crystal for the first time moved away 
from her father. ‘* Those are my terms,” 
she said. “I stay with the man who 
agrees to them, and if you both decline 
them—well, I'll go off and try and open 
the oyster by myself.” 

There was a long momentous pause, 
and then Tomes’s discreet knock on the 
door. 

“Mr. Verriman on the telephone, 
madame.’ 

“T can’t come,” said Crystal. 
him to send a message.” 

“Don't vou see, Crystal, what your 
plan would do?” said her father. 
“Either it would make Moreton a red 
revolutionist and me a persecuting Bour- 
bon, or else it will just ruin us both for 
either of our objectives.” 

“It won't ruin you for my objectives,” 
said Crystal, “‘and women are more hu- 
man, you know, than men.” 

Another knock at the door. 
voice again: 

“Mr. Verriman wishes to know if he 
might dine here this evening?” 

“No,” said Cord, looking at Crystal. 

Crystal raised her voice. “Certainly, 
Tomes. Say we shall be delighted to 
have him—at eight.” 

Both men turned to her. 

“Why did you do that, Crystal? Ver- 
riman—here—to-night?” 

Crystal did not answer—the identity 
of their tones, their words, and their 
irritation with her should have told 

hem the answer, but didn’t. 

She knew that only opposition to 
Eddie and Eddie’s many prototypes 
could weld her two men solidly together. 


* Ask 


. 
Tomes’s 


end.) 
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PITTSBURGIS EXPERIMENT 


BY THEODORE 


HIS is an account of how Pittsburgh, 

the toiling Vulean of American 
cities, working long and intensely in iron 
and steel, absorbed in industry, strug- 
gling fiercely and avidly in commerce, 
more concerned with things than men 
and more interested in bodies than souls, 
has of a sudden become profoundly in- 
terested in the moral welfare of its 
thousands of neglected boys, mostly the 
children of the swarming and outnum- 
bering foreign the children 
who will be the human Pittsburgh of the 
It is an account of what one 


quarters 


morrow. 
city is doing to-day and what all cities 
may be doing to-morrow. 

Preaching that the chief trouble with 
Pittsburgh humanity is human beings, 
Tensard De Wolf has deeply stirred 
the life of the city by seeking to improve 
its human nature—not by eugenics, but 
by cutting off in a novel way the source 
of supply of a large part of the vagrants, 
tramps, inefficients, and criminals that 
infest the human family. Most bad men, 
he says, were bad boys; and most bad 
boys are so because of environment 
rather than heredity. So De Wolf, after 
many years of dealing with bad men in 
municipal politics as secretary of the 
Voters’ League, in which capacity he was 
instrumental in sending a dozen or so to 
prison, is now concentrating his atten- 
tion on preventive measures based on 
the idea of “catching them young.” 

He does it through the instrumentality 
“Morals Court,” 
though some other name would be more 
appropriate, of which he is the “judge,” 
though he is not a lawyer. It is a formal 
magistracy informally administered, 
with greater moral than legal powers, 


of what is called a 


WITH 
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COMMON SENSE 


WITH A “MORALS COURT” 


KNAPPEN 


which seeks to cure the various social 
evils rather than to punish the offenders 
—though it is based on authority and 
does not err in the direction of maudlin 
sympathy. The main idea is to give 
erring boys a fair chance by correcting 
the environments that have overpowered 
them. The average bad boy is from a 
weak, inefficient, bad, or demoralized 
family. He doesn’t get from family life 
what he is entitled to. Judge De Wolf 
seeks to give him a substitute, with the 
state, instead of the father, wielding the 
strap of chastisement and uttering the 
voice of counsel and direction. 

The court its outward 
aspect of a few rooms and a few chairs 
and settees, De Wolf, the boy or boys in 
the case, complainants, friends, rela- 
tives, etc. The method of procedure is 
that of the family or the neighborhood 
group. The offense or problem, or what- 
ever it may be, is talked over in free and 
easy style. The “judge” would scarcely 
recognize a law-book on sight, and there 
is no taint of the common or code law in 
his scheme. He is recognized as a sort of 
“great father” to all the little savages of 
Pittsburgh, and so when any of them 
have been on the war-path against the 
social order a general powwow of all 
interested is held in his presence. Some- 
times they all talk at once, and more 
irrelevant than relevant material is ad- 
duced. The judge takes a hand now and 
then with an incisive question or a word 


consists) In 


of wisdom. Out of this meeting comes a 
rather generally accepted conclusion 
that the facts are thus and so and that 
the course the judge advises is “about 
right.” 

Of a typical morning, Judge De Wolf, 
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tall, thin, angular, and smiling quiz- 
zically, strolls into the room of the family 
court, greets familiarly the worried par- 
ents, apprehensive, complaining wit- 
nesses, policemen, and court attachés. A 
big boy is accused of misusing some 
little fellows. 

“Now let’s see what this is all about,” 
says the judge, as he takes two of the 
little fellows in his arms, and asks them 
to tell him their story. Another hoy, 
who was himself once an object of con- 
cern to the court, is present as mentor 
and interpreter for the little witnesses 
who are foreign-born. 

The “trial” consists of an informal 
talk which soon becomes a babel. Wom- 
en jabber in several languages, gesticu- 
late in all, and close in on the judge, 
who escapes to the bench and waits 
until the officers the 
gentle manner demanded by this court. 
Out of it all, “incompetent, irrelevant, 
and immaterial,” as it would seem to a 
lawyer, the apparent fact emerges that 
the accused boy is abnormal. Then the 
judge descends from his refuge and ex- 
plains the situation to the kerchiefed 
mothers who follow his every word with 
the most grave and concentrated atten- 


restore order in 


tion. They glimpse that this is some- 
thing new in courts—something that 


seeks neither justice nor vengeance, but 
rather a cure. 

Next comes one of the rather frequent 
Wild West cases. A solemn-faced father 
and a sad-eyed mother stand ina group 
with a shamefaced boy. The boy had 
stolen $17.60, bought a gun and some 
other traps, and started for St. Louis 
where, he gathered, buffalo were numer- 
ous and Indians plentiful, and no closed 
season. With downcast eves and almost 
inaudible voice, he confesses the theft, 
the Wild West inspiration, and his de- 
signs on the St. Louis buffalo and red 
men. 

* | suppose you are fed up on this Wild 
West stuff, now?” asks the judge. 

“Yes, judge, I’m off it for life,” says 
the would-be adventurer. 

“What! exclaims the 


judge, 
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“Through with the Wild West? Don’t 
want to be a cowboy any more; don’t 
want to ride the plains, shoot, hunt, foil 
robbers, rescue beautiful girls, explore 
mountains, and have all sorts of advent- 
ures? Why, I wouldn't give a snap of 
my fingers for a boy that didn’t long for 
the wild life.” 

The boy was confused by this sudden 
the situation, which restored 
credit to his motive. He confessed that 
the Wild West lure was not dead. 

* Your hunch was all right, kid,” says 
the judge, “but you took a fool way of 
getting there. I'm a Wild West man 
myself, but not your way. Ill show 
you how to get what you want without 


We'll 


turn of 


raising hell and getting into jail. 
start something right away.” 

Then follows a discussion 
parents the manner in 
through the good offices of the court, the 
Y. M. C. A., and a committee of big 
brothers, the youthful lover of adventure 
is to be shown how to reconcile it with 
life as it must be. 

Next comes a boy accused of having 
stolen a bicycle from his employer, a 
merchant. The case is clear. The boy 
admits his guilt, as do most boys in this 
court of no trial but of straightforward 
investigation. He has some sort of ex- 
cuse to offer, but the employer is impa- 
tient of this informal court, and demands 
signal punishment. There is need, he 
says, for an example. 

“This looks pretty bad for you,” says 
the judge, putting his hand on the 
frightened boy’s shoulder, “but, any- 
way, vou didn’t lie about it. Pretty 
sorry now, aren't you? Think you'll ever 


with the 


over which, 


do it again if we get you another 
chance?” 
“No,” says the boy, emphatically. 


“What do you say?” says the judge, 
turning to the employer. 

* Well, this stealing must be stopped. 
He stole the bieycle; he admits it and 
ought to be punished.” 

“Let's see about that,” answers the 
judge. “If you insist I'll have to turn 
the boy over to the juvenile court, where, 
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on the undisputed facts, he will be sent 
to the workhouse and branded for life. 
I don’t think he is really bad. The fact 
is that I don’t believe there is a living 
man who didn’t steal something or other 
when he was a kid, when his life was in 
a miniature stone age. How about your- 
self? Will you swear that you never 
stole anything? As a matter of fact, 
cannot you recall at this very moment 
some little theft of your childhood? Tell 
me that. No, don’t tell me. Just tell 
yourself.” 

The accuser was silent. The judge 
waited for a full minute. 

“What do vou say now?” he resumed. 
“Shall we punish this boy in the old way, 
or shall we deal with him in a way that 
will make this his last offense?” 

Then the judge explained how he pro- 
posed to make the boy pay for the stolen 
bicycle, and at the same time start him 
on a new road. In the end the employer 
decided to take the boy back, and the 
machinery was started, with the consent 
of his parents, for putting the boy 
through the court’s program of big- 
brother guardianship, new associations, 
and better surroundings. 

Three Italian boys, saucy, bold, and 
pugnacious, are herded up to the desk 
by a much ruffled policeman. The boys 
have long been the pest of his beat. 
Three anxious, dark -eyed mothers, 
wrapped in shawls, hover in the back- 
ground. It appears that the boys are 
little “terrors”; that they have a record 
of petty theft, of worrying the police; 
that they have completely defied parent- 
al authority and are social rebels and 
proud of it. However, they shamelessly 
deny every accusation brought against 
them. The judge them 
gravely, holds a whispered consultation 
with the parents, and advises that the 
boys be left with him for a few days. 
The former go sadly out and an officer 
takes the unrepentant boys to a rear 
room. 

Half an hour later, having cleaned up 
his calendar, the judge saunters back 
and sprawlingly sits down on a settee 


considers 
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with the three little rogues. He tries to 
get into their confidence, but they re- 
main obdurate. They think the judge 
is “‘soft,” and they are inwardly con- 
gratulating themselves on being in his 
court instead of a regular 
court. 


criminal 


“What vou fellows need is a darn good 
licking,”” says the judge, “and I have a 
mind to give it to you myself. You ought 
to have your blocks knocked off, and be 
whipped till you beg for mercy. I 
guess we'll put you in the cooler and 
give you a chance to think it over.” 

An officer is called and the boys are 
taken away and locked up in a cell. As 
a rule, the boys who come before the 
Morals Court see no more of the grim 
side of authority than a detention-room, 
but in this case a cell was considered 
advisable. The judge thought that the 
cell experience would soon sober the 
boys, but even by the next morning they 
had not offered their submission, so he 
ordered them brought to him. 

“Now, fellows,” said the judge to the 
boys, “we're going to quit fooling and 
get down to brass tacks. You have lied 
to your father and mother and you have 
lied to me, and I’m not going to stand 
for it. A liar is the lowest thing in the 
world, and the meanest. I’ve known 
some decent burglars, and I have even 
met up with murderers that I could be 
friends with, but nobody can get any- 
where with a liar. Ill do business with 
anybody but a liar. You boys are just 
nasty liars, and you are going to stay 
here till you clean up by telling me the 
whole truth. Are you ready to come 
clean?” 

The boys looked at one another and 
remained sulkily silent. 

“All right,” said the judge, as he 
stepped out of the room for a minute. 
He came back with an officer, who took 
the boys away, one by one. New tactics 
had been adopted; the boys were placed 
in separate cells, far removed from one 
another in a remote part of the gloomy, 
clanking cage. Their strength of contu- 
macy had been in union. Facing, iso- 
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lated, the lonely terrors of the night, 
their courage faded. Within two hours 
they were imploring the keepers to take 
them to the judge. He came promptly 
to his rooms, to find three thoroughly 
melted little ruffians. They “owned up,” 
confessed to even more than they had 
been accused of, promised to repeat their 
confession to their parents and apologize 
to them for their many offenses against 
the family. They lived up to their word, 
the new road was opened to them, and 
after several weeks the big brother in 
charge has nothing to report but satis- 
factory progress without a sign of slip- 
ping. The little touch of imprisonment, 
informal and unrecorded, known only to 
the boys themselves, was like parental 
correction. It disciplined, but did not 
degrade. That's one of the Morals Court 
principles. 

A strapping young fellow, already half 
a rebel against society, bully of a gang 
that had taken to lording it over one of 
Pittsburgh’s numerous — bridges, 
haled before the judge. Women had been 
insulted on the bridge, peaceable citizens 
had been assaulted, and many a minor 
crime had been plotted there and carried 
out elsewhere. 

“Listen, Bill,” said the judge; 
can't have this bridge made unsafe for 
people this way. The gang's got to let 
up. It’s got to clean up or we'll get it. 
The question is whether tt’s going to 
clean up with my help or be beaten up 
by the police and sent to the pen. You 
are the boss of the gang, aren't you?” 

“Well, some of the fellows are afraid 
of me.”’ 

“All right. IT know damn well that 
that gang will do just what you tell it 
to do. I'm going to hold vou responsible 
for that bridge. Clean it up and keep it 
clean or the whole crowd will be put 


was 


“we 


away.” 

The judge explained what he had in 
mind for activities for the gang along 
normal lines. The bridge was “cleaned 
up” and the gang has become a club. 

So, day after day, the boys of Pitts- 
burgh who are in the early stages of 
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rascality or crime file through Judge 
De Wolf's court, have their “whys” 
searched out, their offenses relieved by 
confession, and are then sent on to the 
processes that have been worked out for 
their permanent redemption. 

“The amazing thing about it,” said 
Judge De Wolf, after IL had followed him 
through the varied cases of a day—a day 
of boys soiled by vice and warped by 
crime, surprised and taken off their 
guard by this new kind of a court “run 
by a reg'lar feller dat uses you right,” 
as one of them commented—*is that so 
few of them come back by the back door, 
as we describe an enforced appearance. 
Of the five thousand boys and young 
men we dealt with the first year, only 
an insignificant proportion failed to 
make good, and virtually all of the fail- 
ures slipped because they were congen- 
itally deficient or because their home sur- 
roundings neutralized all that we were 
able to do for them.” 

In this court the badness of the boy 
is taken chiefly as a symptom, not usu- 
ally as the real evil. “ Why?"—a dou- 
ble-barreled “why ’’—is poised at every 
boy's case; the one looking to the ulti- 
mate causes of the offending and the 
other to giving the boy the reason of laws 
and their observance. The actual offense 
may be awarded some punishment by 
way of reminding the offender that so- 
ciety is powerful and may be stern; but 
the remodeling of the boy proceeds from 
an understanding of his environment, his 
heredity, ‘and his biography and thus 
to a comprehension of the motivation of 
his way of life that leads to a counter- 
comprehension by him of the desirability 
of renovation. This plan is only for boys 
who can be persuaded to will whole- 
heartedly to a new life. For the others 
await the criminal courts, training- 
schools, reformatories, prisons, and all 
institutions or corrective processes that 
demand physical restraint. It is the 
weir that saves from that channel the 
boys who are capable of willing their 
own betterment, following understand- 
ing. 
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The court has no official machinery of 
its own to carry out its regenerative 
work, and it has none for the very good 
reason that Judge De Wolf considered 
that in his attempt to link up the au- 
thority of the city with the voluntary 
work of the thousands of men he would 
need to help him in reaching thousands 
of boys, the thing to be avoided was 
excessive formality and bureaucracy. 
What he needed was a spirit rather than 
a body. In the proceedings of the court 
the bad boy was to be given an awesome 
glimpse of what might happen to him if 
he elected to continue to defy the law 
and society. With the realization of 
authority always in the background, he 
was to have the opportunities and joys 
of a new life opened up to him. In look- 
ing around for a solution of the problem 
of the connecting link between the court 
and the men who must help, the church 
organizations were naturally thought of. 
It was their business to help people, ob- 
serve the moral law, and to show the 
way to the better life. What better ma- 
terial for them than the boys picked up 
by the police in the daily welter of life 
and brought into the clearing-house of 
the Morals Court? 

So it came about that the churches 
sagerly took up the new idea of prevent- 
ing crime by preventing the making of 
boy criminals. The Protestant churches 
use the Y. M. C. A. as the means of com- 
munication between them and the court. 
The Catholics and the Jews each formed 
an organization of Big Brothers, with a 
paid secretary to look after their boys 
in the court. The court in the course of 
its daily work discovers and diagnoses 
the individual and group boy problems 
of the city; they are classified into their 
religious affiliation groups, and then 
through the secretaries they are passed 
on in a friendly, informal manner to the 
individuals them. Each 
church congregation has a list of men 
who are willing to undertake the work 
of helping a boy 

The right man is duly found for each 
boy, and, once appointed, he is held 


assigned to 
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strictly to account and must report regu- 
larly and concisely. It is his business to 
keep in close touch with the boy, to see 
that he carries out the program of work, 
schooling, and daily conduct that has 
been prescribed for him as the way out 
to better things and the way from the 
harsh punishment of the regular courts 
and the bitter future that comes with 
crime. He must be more than a mentor; 
he must }> a friend, counselor, and, to 
some degree, an associate. If he fails he 
is promptly replaced, as the enthusiasm 
of the churches for this practical work of 
making better boys creates an unlimited 
supply of men who are ready to do their 
best. 

The work is, wisely, thoroughly decen- 
tralized, responsibility being placed on 
the churches and the Y. M. C. A. of the 
different districts. Priests, ministers, 
and rectors are reproached if their sec- 
tions or their particular congregations 
are over-represented by the boys who 
pass through the Morals Court. Hf a 
particularly bad situation develops, a 
meeting of the parish congregation is 
called to consider it. In this way the 
problem of the bad boy has become in 
Pittsburgh the pressing problem of the 
churches; and the problem of the indi- 
vidual bad boy the problem of an indi- 
vidual churchman. 

One of the objects of the court is 
to avoid the stigma that even 
with a juvenile-court Most 
of the boy offenders are not lost to a 
sense of shame, and when, as sometimes 
happens, they object to the court's pro- 
posed disposition of them on the per- 
fectly correct ground that it has no 
authority for it, it is usually enough to 
point out that if a regular court is what 
they want they will be passed on to the 
juvenile court, where they will get a 
suspended sentence, at best, with a pro- 
bation officer watching them, and the 
neighborhood notoriety of his visits and 


goes 
process. 


consequent disgrace for sister, mother, 
and the rest of the family. 

Thinking only of reclaiming individu- 
als in the beginning, the boys’ work of 
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the Morals Court has grown and gone 
farther. It has developed group, class, 
and neighborhood boy problems that 
have to be handled en masse, as when, 
through the case of a high-school boy 
accused of stealing apparatus from the 
chemical laboratory, it came out that 
the whole school was deep in a gambling 
mania, accompanied by an orgy of theft 
to meet “debts of honor.” Excluding 
the teachers, Avison, the Y. M. C. A, 
secretary in charge of the Association's 
work with the Morals Court, was able 
in one heart-to-heart talk, answered with 
agonized confessions, to stop the whole 
bad business. Cases of boys who com- 
mitted thefts while delivering milk un- 
earthed a general practice of lazy milk- 
wagon drivers of employing small boys 
to climb stairs for them and encouraging 
the incidental looting. The employers 
soon put an end to this practice. In- 
stances of thefts in shops and factories 
revealed a wide-spread practice of ap- 
propriating tools and materials that had 
gone on so long that it had become 
almost honored and respected. The em- 
ployers clamored for condign punish- 
ment, but the Morals Court way 
wrought general reformation. The em- 
ployment of young boys as newspaper 
sellers late at night or early in the morn- 
ing was found to be an open highway to 
thieverv. With the assistance of the 
publishers general corrective action was 
taken. This led to a general sweeping of 
boys off the streets at night. 

Boy bandits caught in the net of the 
court never “peach” on their uncaught 
comrades. They simply go out and bring 
the whole gang into Judge De Wolf's 
chambers just as they would be sure to 
share any other good thing with the fel- 
lows. One gang that had turned into a 
club appeared in court by the tabooed 
“back way” of police aid one day with 
a very serious charge against it—noth- 
ing less than a bloody assault. The com- 
plaining witness told a plain story of 
assault and stabbing by the gang, and ex- 


hibited a bloody and jagged wound. De 
Wolf was sure it could not be so simple 
as all that. Investigation showed that 
the gang had by permission established 
its club-room in a cellar where, with 
crudely printed signs forbidding pro- 
fanity, obscenity, spitting on the floor, 
etc., they were one day sitting around a 
table discussing their business when, 
through a swiftly raised board in the 
floor above, they were deluged with the 
contents of a pail of slops—they and all 
their common belongings were engulfed 
in the filth and slime. Whereupon, with 
the mad rage of the pack, they rushed 
up-stairs and fell on their enemy in the 
room above. Of course the stabbing 
could not be overlooked, but De Wolf’s 
faith in the integrity of that gang was 
not in the least disturbed. 

Interests and motives that run with 
the civic good are substituted for the 
destructive activities of the gang; natu- 
ral leadership is diverted to beneficial 
tasks, and the gangs, like the bandits of 
Mexico in the time of Diaz, become the 
upholders of law and order, having 
learned that they are only necessary 
rules for the right playing of the game 
of life. Many times have these things 
been attempted before, but the success- 
ful variant in the Pittsburgh experiment 
is the deft mingling of the authority of 
the law with the benevolence of the 
individual. 

Almost as fundamental as the effect 
on the boys is the reaction on the men 
who have come into the work. In mak- 
ing better boys they are making them- 
selves better citizens. 

The Pittsburgh Morals Court set out 
to rehabilitate the unfortunate boys of 
the city and finds that it is regenerating 
the whole city and inaugurating a 
method of instilling a social conscious- 
ness and a social conscience that may 
spread to other cities and become, per- 
haps, one of the most potent of agencies 
of Americanization—for a good citizen is 
a good American, 
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A the train mounted into the hills 
the doubt which, as an indefinable 
uneasiness, had insidiously sapped her 
spirit since she left New York took form 
and shape. The sensation was not strong 
enough to cause actual anxiety; never- 
theless, from any point of view, it was 
disquieting, more particularly in that she 
had so long been a stranger to personal 
dread. It 
within the range of possibility that the 
experience could end. She had thought 
of it, indeed, when she thought of it at all, 


had not occurred to her as 


as transcending limitations, possessed of 
a timelessness she was now obliged to ad- 
mit For didn’t 
know quite well in a general way when 


the facts denied. she 
the marvel began? Ever since she set 
America the 
amazing miracle had been growing in 
Gloria Fleming. In France you took such 


foot in consciousness of 


happenings for granted, unquestioning. 
Now she wondered. How much did the 
thing Would people find her 
changed? And would the change she her- 


show ? 


self was so aware of endure the test of a 
return to normal living? 

For if New York was normal, France 
And 
she had liked herself in France better 
than she had ever liked herself before. 
Was she, who had known no fear under 
Hun fire, to commit in safe America the 
cardinal sin of the doughboy’s searching 
The slender — shoulders 
straightened instinctively at the thrust. 
If you were afraid, at least you need not 
run. But why, in the name of all that 
was kind and safe and lovely, should 
you be afraid at all? 

Slowly, as the telegraph wires dipped 
and rose in endless rhythmic salute out- 


side her window, Gloria Fleming thought 
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in war-time had been abnormal. 


calendar? 
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back over her experience. She couldn't, 
she knew, be alone in it; the essence of 
its peculiar quality was the sense that 
she shared a common quickening, that 
the war had in some inexplicable way 
given every one a clear slate. For her- 
self, Gloria rejoiced that she had come 
home so different from the Gloria who 
had embarked for France, as though a 
blither and more winsome personality 
had slipped into an old skin, displacing 
Where the tenant 
had gone, Gloria did not question; she 
Was not interested in the old tenant. But 
she was tremendously interested in the 
new. Hitherto she had had little time 
to think about her; in France life had 
absorbed with its transcendent mean- 
ings, lifting her above thought; on the 
yeople had made constant 
To keep herself to herself and 
think would have been to deny the new- 
found bond of her heart. And she had 
not been conscious of needing to think 
then; she had still been living with 
complete abandon. 

She was living now, wasn’t she? 
ing in tingling awareness. 


the former tenant. 


steamer 
claims. 


liv- 
The thing 
Was even more exciting, savored in retro- 
spect, than in experience. In retrospect 
you glimpsed, vaguely at first, what it 
might mean. And it reminded Gloria, 
oddly enough, of nothing so much as the 
New Testament. Oddly, because she 
had never been a religious person. She 
had read, but primarily for the form, the 
vigorous and pellucid English; beyond 
that and the racial genius involved, the 
Bible had remained for her a closed book. 
Now, as her eyes followed the undula- 
tions of distant blue, she began to un- 
derstand what its phrases might cover. 
Her own experience, afar though it fol- 
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lowed, was of the same nature; it poured 
content into the remembered print. St. 
John on his island of Patmos 


more aware of ha Wig 


was not 
stood ith the pres 
than Wiis Gloria 


ence of spiritual force 


Fleming as her train into 
the New Kngland hills 
The fact that she had rie 


sitive to encounters 


lure hed up) 


ver been SC Tl- 
made it the 
Soft gestures had al 


Ways meant to her either stup | iv or 


Stl¢ hy 
more authentsy 
the apotheosis of gcutle. Preoccupations 
with another world by the technique of 
their approach had revolted her taste 
as completely as the insignificance of 
their findings alienated her judgment 
Attempts to ane | or the New Jerusalem 
to brick and mortar found her cold; 
St. John did better, she thought, to leave 
Neither 


Sor ialism had ever hee koned her: 


it in the air. 
both 
programs presented too monotonous a 
waste of harmony 

The “serap had drawn her to France. 
When hadn't a fight had power to em- 
broil 


security 


hae r' Excitement, the zest ot in- 
herself for an ad- 
What had the re been 


a Ors 


she knew 
venturer at heart. 


about scrubbin and swabbing 


fever-parched mouths and changing 


dressings to alter the very color of the 


world? | ooking back, she could per elve 


how the long arduous months in the 
canteen had prepared her. But it was 
when the Hun in his final drive had 


abolished = the and 
trained and untrained alike, were fitting 


canteen, workers, 
in where woman could to mitigate the 
manifold diabolism that the miracle had 
happened. From without, the heart of 
life had looked distasteful enough, the 
stuff and fabric of too plentiful human- 
itv; from within, it had turned to the 
temple of God had not 
dreamed that hideousness could put on 


vers She 
such splendor, that sordidness could be 
so lifted out of the muck into a glory 
that robbed the most repulsive services 
of their repulsion. 

That all there 


was to it, a quickening of life into some 


had he en, ama zinwly ’ 


fourth dimension, as it were, of being. 


Heaven nor 
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Nothing definite or obvious: only a 
sense of power, limitless competence and 
Nothing had tired her; noth 
ing had daunted her; nothing had tried 
her. It was astonishing how equable she 
For the first 
time in her life Gloria Fleming had felt 
at ease in the world, neither on guard 


activity 


had heen and how happy. 


nor combatant, as though she had won 
veil 
and found herself at home, suddenly, 


through some baffling, disfiguring 
confidently, eestatically at home. 
Just as amazing was the fact that with 
the experience she had come home to 
The thing had not set her 
apart; rather it had brought her in, put 
Never had she dreamed 
the spell of sheer humanness could so 
The old Gloria had rated 
people by the validity with which, con- 


humankind. 
her in touch. 
beguile her 

sciously or unconsciously, they served 


thrilled to 
them. The thrill wasn’t sentimentality. 


her ends. The new Gloria 
Instead of coloring judgment, the feeling 


clarified; she saw with extraordinary 
lucidity, understood with tingling svm- 
What had 
happened to her was no inteliectual ad- 
You thrilled to an 
idea in socialism, to humanity in bulk; 
your 
folk. 

Chiefly she thrilled to Tom Callender. 
Gloria made no apology for this excite- 


pathy. It wasn’t socialism. 


herence, but a life. 


allegiance was to dogma, not to 


ment; she did not try to explain why 
her emotions, heightened by France, had 
risen to flood about a waster. Because 
he had been the last man with whom she 
had flirted? 
the possibility. 


Her brain acknowledged 
Oh, she had 
The point lay in the tense; 
that was not more completely over than 
To find Tom 
also marking time at the point where 
they had both left off appeared to her 
in her present mood supremely natural. 


heen a 


waster, too 


as if it had never been. 


That in itself shows how thoroughly she 


had been shaken out of her sophistica- 
She had, indeed, warned herself 
against over-confidence, but the thought 
took no hold. 
modic stabs at sisterly correspondence 


tion. 


The last of Fan’s spas- 

















NOTHING HAD TIRED HER; 


had weeks ago told her that Toim was 


home again, unmarried. Beyond the 
fact that he had sueceeded in getting 


into the war, his demobilization was the 
only word she had had of him, though 
she had continually expected somewhere 
to meet him. Hadn’t she met all the 
others, even little Billy Waite who was 
killed the next week in the Argonne? 


Her mood precluded prudence. Time, 
which had given her the past, would 


give her the future, too. Distrust of that 
mood in any particular would have been 
apostasy, and apostasy at the moment 
was, psychologically speaking, impos- 
sible. 

As the low-rimming hills climbed to 
high-shouldering peaks, the scarcely de- 
finable dread of the earlier hours gave 
place to a delicate exhilaration. A sense 
of coming fulfilment mounted in Gloria’s 
veins. She was glad she had not hurried. 
Conspicuously was of the later 
French exodus, yet only the children of 
the devastated regions could have held 


she 





NOTHING 


7 


HAD DAUNTED HER 


her so long as this. Leaning forward, her 
homing glance hailed the scudding gar- 
den patches with delight. Would Tom, 
by chance, be at the station? And what 
would he be like? She had not stipu- 
lated for change in 
couldn't see him without change. 


because she 
The 
inescapable thing about the war was its 
universality. Nobody who had been in 
it, Gloria thought, could have escaped 
the war. 

And then she stepped down from the 
train to Fan and Fan’s Mary 
not present—and found that 
Was over. 


him, 


Tom Was 
the war 


“T’m so cross at the canteen girls,” 
said Mary as she led the way to the car. 
“What if Bess and Jane had made dates? 
They might have cut them.” 

“T thought more people would be at 
the station,” said Mary’s mother. “* Last 
spring there would have been more.” 

“You ought to have seen us lined up 
in our uniforms to meet Grace Jones 
when she came home in March. And she 
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didn't do half what you've done 
Paris. 


just 


stuck around in There’s a re- 
porter, mother.” 

“a telephoned the prerpoe rs. 

Maryv’s brows went up. “Last spring 
heen good for at least two 
Aunt Glo. Now | 
they ll put vou off with a paragraph.” 

Gloria laughed. “Who wants report- 


virls? It 


vou d brea e 


columns, expect 


ers or canteen is nicer to see 
vou. 


Her sister felt 
character, but at least it was comforta- 


the remark was not in 


ble. And she had of late been worried by 
thought of the attitude 
take. 


“Tow is Payne?” 


Gloria might 


“Driven as usual. He had a commit- 
tee meeting or he’d have come with us.” 
“Oh yes,” 


ing them when T went away 


said Gloria. “He was hav- 
arranging 
parades, | remember, and putting loans 
over the top. Springdale did splendidly, 
didn’t it?” 
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“Well during 


Mary’s tone was short. 


enough the war.” 

“T hope you're not going to be disap- 
pointed, Gloria. 
have found things quite different. Twas 


Last spring you would 


sorry when I heard you were staying on. 
Once I thought of cabling, but you al- 
knew best. 
Only you didn’t, as I realize now, see 
this end of it. Who did, so far as that 
It is nothing personal, you under- 
stand, not in the least, but last spring 
was the time to come home.” 


Ways your own business 


voess 


“Mother means we're fed up on the 
Mary spoke succinctly over her 
It’s done, 
anyway, so what’s the use talking about 
it?” 

Gloria felt oddly like a tire that has 
The war 
Fresh from harried France where you 
couldn’t get away from it, she marveled 
at the easy assumption. She marveled 
more the next day. But this resilience 


war,” 


shoulder from the wheel. 


gone suddenly flat. done? 
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““YOU ALWAYS COULD TWIST PEOPLE 
was natural, she told herself, a symptom 
of the buoyancy that 
strength. 

“Tt is awfully interesting to hear vou 
talk,” Mary said. ‘ Merey! mother, 
who is that with Laura Parker? I didn't 
know she and Sid had fallen out.” 

It was natural, Gloria reminded her- 


was America’s 


self, for people to find the vital issues 
in their own affairs—in local affairs, too, 
that were theirs only by contiguity. 
Such were her affairs now, were they 
not? But, after all, the world was the 
world and America was in Europe's door- 
yard. 
contiguity by 


You couldn't get away from that 
ignoring it, as Payne 
seemed to ignore it. Payne was as ob- 
liviously absorbed in America as though 
there had been no war. Gloria rubbed 
Had she dreamed the war? 
Or, reversing Rip van Winkle, had she 
slept herself back into a bygone age? 
Walking up Main Street forty-eight 
hours after her return was like walking 
through the fantastic incongruities that 
haunt the night. Familiar, grotesquely 
familiar, but unreal. France had been 


her eves. 


AROUND 


ie 





YOUR LITTLE FINGER, GLORY ” 


real. Springdale was merely preposter- 
And vet this inconsiderable New 
England city brought Gloria to grips 
with a reality for which her hasty flight 


Ous. 


through Paris with its restless women 
and listless, demobilized men had failed 
to prepare her. For if the war was over 
in Springdale, unquestionably it 
The government might cling to 
the fiction that the Lever Act remained 
in force, but what chance had the gov- 
ernment against Springdale’s intuitive 
reaction? The Springdale Gloria remem- 
bered leaving two years before intent on 
war work had buried its animosities, 
forgotten its prejudices, and was blithely 
pulling together, presenting under its 
cosmopolitan exterior a determined and 
energetic front. Where now was that en- 
larging sympathy, that firm and devoted 
unity, that ennobling certitude of count- 
ing in the pattern of a big, brave 
whole? 

All the old animosities were out on 
Main Street. Grudges she had forgotten 
gibbered into curious ears. Feuds as 
anachronistic to the war mood as had 


Was 
done. 
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been the distrusts that bred them 
strutted in antebellum exclusiveness. 
Smiles veiled hostility. What you 


couldn't hear on Main Street had in a 
Ineasure always been negligible, but be- 


fore the war, as Gloria remembered, 
there had been limits. Now the lid was 
off. How jumpy people were, their 


nerves as unreliable as those of a shell- 
shocked man! It was as though credul- 
itv, stretched continuously during the 
war, had at last lost the elasticity to 
spring back to normal limits. What you 
heard, from prices to programs, stag- 
But it didn’t stagger 
Nothing seemed to stagger 


gered imagination. 
Springdale. 
Springdale. 


In the course of half an hour Gloria 


heard that she was going back in a 
month; that she was engaged to an 


Anzac; secretly married to a Belgian 
count: that she had contracted an in- 
curable disease; and that her trunks had 
been confiscated at the dock. 

“That is to explain, I suppose, why 
I don't appear in more costumes.” 
said Mary. * Nobody 
knows what to make of you, straight 
from France without clothes, Aunt 


bk yf course,” 


Glory a 

“Truth to tell, I was in such a hurry 
to get home I forgot clothes.” 

Mary laughed. “Can you expect this 
town to believe that?” 

“No,” said Gloria, * TI suppose not.” 

But her welcome wasn’t what she had 
expected. Perhaps nothing was ever as 
vou expected. And vet Gloria left it 
at that. After all, she had grown used 
in two years to taking things as they 
came, doing with or without, as a situa- 
tion commanded. What you had to have 
for your doughboys you found a substi- 
tute for, if you couldn’t provide the 
original. It was astonishing with what 
expedients ingenuity and necessity could 
equip you. And she hadn't come back 
Gloria Fleming had no delu- 
She knew what she 
had got out of her two years. Quite how 
much had out of them 
couldn't tell any one. 


a heroine: 
sions on that score. 
she 


she got 
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“T was lucky, you know,” she said, 
frankly, “to have the chance.” 

And Springdale agreed with her. After 
all, though war was war and she might 
be a heroine, Gloria Fleming was Gloria 
Fleming. All Springdale knew Gloria. It 
had had no illusions about her when she 
went it had none now that she 
was home again. She had had the time 
of her life, hadn’t she? She was that 
kind of girl. Plenty of men 
among a thousand. Beyond question 
there had been hardships; things had 
not been exactly luxurious in France dur- 
ing war-time, but undoubtedly much 
Was exaggerated. Springdale couldn't 
imagine Gloria sticking to anything that 
was too hard. It wasn’t her way. 
had always known how to pull out at 
the psychological moment. 


away; 


one girl 


She 


That was 
why young Springdale had always hated 
her, feminine young Springdale. She let 
you in for things that weren't your doing 
at all and went off lightheartedly, scot- 
free. Most of all she let you in for the 
men she didn’t want. She tried them 
out, so to speak, spoiling them and pre- 
sented you with her leavings. Tom 
Callender was the only man who had 
“got by,” and only—Springdale could 
because he was as arrant a 
Gloria was still tilting at 
him when the war came. Undeniably she 
must have landed “over 
there.” Otherwise the two years would 
have been a failure. And Gloria didn’t 
look like a failure. Tired and a little 
worn, but curiously alert and trium- 
phant 


see plainly 
flirt as she. 


some one 


The trium- 
phant happiness was conclusive. There 


yes, and happy. 


must be a fiancé. On no other grounds 
could Springdale explain it. Some people 
even said she was in love with him. 

But what Springdale said about 
Gloria was as nothing to what it said of 
the Callenders. For all hershortcomings, 
Gloria was American; her boat, while 
not the first, had joined the procession 
early enough for Gloria’s forebears to 
become thoroughly acclimated. 


Tom’s 
had arrived late. Tom’s father had never 
been quite sure that he wanted to stay. 




















*“ GLORY, 


Springdale now remembered this inde- 
‘Tom's the border to 
enlist had recalled the fact. That Tom 
had failed to be accepted by American 
recruiting officers conveniently dropped 


cision: crossing 


out of memory. The Callenders were 
English at heart. That circumstance 
had been all very well while the war 
lasted. Allies were allies and no ques- 


Now 
was over, wasn’t it, for every one but 
the miners. And what had any Callender 
but Tom done in it? 

“It’s a shame!” sputtered Mary. 
“They say Mr. Callender, J. F., you 
know, wouldn't let his housekeeper hang 


tions asked. well, now the war 


out a service flag for her son where it 
would show—Mike was in the Yankee 
that he made her put it in the 
kitchen window.” 

“Don’t tell me that is making all this 
talk.” 


division 


1D FORGOTTEN WHAT 


A STUNNER YOU ARE!” 


“Tt started with that. He is too rich, 


know; even father 


you Savs his war 
profits were enormous. And they don't 
think he gave enough in the drives. 
They're frightfully touchy about it. 


And 
that he hasn't been square financially 
with the Children’s Home. Aunt Glo, 
you wouldn't believe the stories people 
tell with perfectly straight faces!” 


now they're trying to make oul 


“They used to do more or less of it. 
The facts are to be had, I suppose.” 

“Facts! You don’t have to have facts 
when you're sure enough.” 

How hot the child was. 

* Nobody has ever liked J. F. 
they hate him.” 

The word struck an archaic note in 
Gloria’s ear. Had the world swung back 

Why must people scrap their 


to that? 
war gains? But what else could you 


Now 


make of the daily prints? She remem- 








bered dead men she had seen and what 
the surgeon-major had said about sud- 
embattled death 
faces, if it left any faces at all. 


den leaving happy 
To find 
at war's heart utter peace was to find a 
paradox, just another of those discov- 
eries that look, when you face them, so 
different 


had ith mind. 


utterly from what vou have 


im People vrow tired of talking after a 


while.” she said, quietly. “Is ‘Tom 
home?” 


“Oh He hap- 


pens to be out of town for a few days 


ves most of the time. 


just now.” 
What was Mary blushing about? 
“Well? T didn’t 


wounded.” 


hear of his being 


“Fine. Gassed once. But he’s really 
again.” 

Llow adorably pretty she looked with 
And how 
had grown up in two vears. Funny little 


Marv! = Indubitably, girls 


worshipers. 


very fit 
that color in her cheeks. she 
hero- 


were 


“You have a lovely skin, dear,” she 
said, irrelevantly. 
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* Nother Says it’s like yours when you 
were voung.” 

“Mine has rather gone off in the last 
year or two.” 

“Didn't vou try to take care of it?” 

“Mercy, no! Where would I 


found the time? When you're on your 


have 


feet for eighteen hours a day, more or 
less, Vou peg away at exercises and cold 
sponges to keep yourself fit, but face 
matssage you forget about.” 

“is 
“Nice skin is really so very nice. 


a pity,” said Mary, seriously. 
But, 
of course, as mother says, unless you're 
awfully young a pace like that shows.” 

vai indeed.” Gloria’s eves 
danced. Whatever qualities the child 
might have, she hadn't tact. 

“Aunt Glo,” said Mary, suddenly, “I 


love to watch you. 


does, 


You look the way 
I feel, awfully happy and—and sort of 
fizzy inside.” 

“So Tam,” said Gloria. 

“And don’t you 
mind my asking 
least old?” 


| hope you won't 
don’t you feel in the 


“Not a hit. 


"99 
Does any one? 


roOM Now” 











ain st 
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Mary nodded. “TJ do.” 

“Oh, to be sure. So did I at twenty- 
two.” 

“That's the trouble!” The = girl 
pounced on the admission. “When 
you're really young, you don’t feel 
young. And when you feel young, you're 
growing old.” 

Gloria laughed. “I haven't a doubt 
you're quite right, dear. Have you 
urgent reasons for wishing to feel— 
young?” 

“Yes,” said Mary. “Mother says I'm 
playing with fire.” 

“Who doesn’t who’s alive? To lose 
a taste for fire weuld be growing 
old.” 

Mary hugged her. “Oh, you darling! 
You talk to mother, Aunt Glo. Make 
her see I'm not too young.” 

“The point, of course,” said Gloria, 
*‘is to make sure it is really fire and that 
it won't go out on your hands.” 

“It won't,” said Mary. “It couldn’t. 
T know.” 

But it was Mary’s mother who talked 
to Gloria. “I meant to have had your 
room done over before you came. 
Mercy! It is shabbier than I realized. 
But if you knew how much I have had 
on my mind lately—and you always pre- 
ferred to choose your own colors. It’s 
terribly wearing to bring up a girl, 
Glory.” 

“Is it? To me a girl seems rather 
nice.” 

“I'd rather ‘have five boys. You 
know where you are with boys, or if you 
don’t it doesn’t so much matter. With 
a girl half the time you're in a fog and 
her father holds you responsible.” 

“Thinks she’s your specialty? But 
what is the matter with Mary? She 
looks abundantly able to manage her- 
self.” 

“She is,’ sighed Mary's mother. 
*She’s too able. All the girls are. And 
just now she wants to get married.” 

“And you, I gather, don’t like the 
man.” 

“If you're flippant my nerves won't 
stand it’—abandoning her automatic 
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tidying of the toilet-table. “I thought 
perhaps you would talk to her, Gloria.” 

Gloria hesitated. “Talk never kept 
a girl from having her own way.” 

* But you know what he ts like and she 
knows that vou know. She hasn't for- 
gotten.” 

“Oh, it is some one I know, is it? Not 
that I quite see how that alters the case. 
Have you forgotten what it is like to 
be in love, Fan? A woman in love always 
knows hereman better than any one else. 
You can’t prove facts to her.” 

“But Mary is really a child,” ob- 
jected Mary’s mother. “And you know 
what Payne is when he has made up 
his mind. You can’t budge him. I don’t 
say I should approve myself, even if 
there weren't all this chatter. Disparity 
of age is disparity. And when did Tom’s 
infatuations ever last? You held him as 
long as any one. Then there was a girl 
in Canada near the training-camp, or so 
we heard. And nobody knows how many 
in England and France. But here he 
comes, hotas ever, dangling after Mary.” 
“Fan, dear,” said Gloria, “if you ever 
told me whom you are talking about I 
must have been asleep.” 

“Mercy! Don’t you know? There’s 
only one Tom Callender.” 

“Don't be absurd.” 

“That is hardly the word, is it? I'm 
not blind, if I am her mother. When 
didn’t Tom Callender fall for the pret- 
tiest face?” 

Gloria dropped lightly to the arm of 
her sister’s chair. ‘Poor little ruffled 
hen with her one pretty chick. Cheer up, 
dear. I don’t think you. need let Tom 
Callender bother you.” 

“You mean it will never come to 
anything?” 

“Put it so, if you choose.” 

“T had thought of that, too. If we 
could be sure of time enough— _ But 
Mary is so headstrong, and Tom is all 
for you when he is for you at all. It is 
something precipitate I'm afraid of. If 
you But, no, I suppose not.” 

“Out with it, Fan.” 

“Very likely you couldn't, even if you 
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were willing to try. There's a kick-back 
from such things, of course. When 
they’re off, they’re off. And I wouldn't 
think of urging. But if you could take 
him on again— 

“As a temporary accommodation?” 

“Oh, certainly; nothing permanent. 
There, you're vexed!” 

“Not in the least. I was merely find- 
ing out the dimensions of your scheme. 
You're so utterly reckless, Fan dear, of 
every one but Mary. It is beautiful, I 
suppose, in a way: but isn’t it a trifle 
cold-blooded? You don't seem to care 
what happens to the rest of us.” 

Mary’s mother thought the adjectives 
odd on Gloria’s lips, but Gloria was odd 
since coming home. Easier to live with, 
but of less help, Fan suspected, in an 
emergency. It had been convenient, 
having some one in the house who was 
willing to be unscrupulous. 

“If vou can devise anything better 
to do : 

“Why do anything? Events might be 
allowed to take their course. They are 
not always malicious, you know.” 

“T wouldn't dare risk it.”” She wheeled 
on her sister. ‘‘Do something! Yeu 
could always do something if you wanted 
to.” 

Left alone, Gloria marveled. What 
was this credulity that took such hold 
on people? It was easy enough to under- 
stand Mary, but Fan had never been 
jumpy. Her transparency had mated 
with an unshakable poise. To stampede 
Fanny's nerves meant something. Gloria 
thought she knew what it meant. The 
whole town was a little mad—a _ post- 
war reaction, possibly inevitable. Small 
wonder that in the general ruck of things 
Fan had been swaved a trifle from her 
stable base, had forgotten, as it were, her 
Springdale. When hadn't a look from 
Tom Callender been enough to bring 
the gossips buzzing about a girl’s head? 
Fan's lone chick. Oh, it was all under- 
standable enough. 

But poor Mary! Gloria committed no 
fatuous mistake of assuring herself that 
Mary would “ get over” it. She knew 


girls do not always “get over” the base- 
less fabric of first dreams. But you 
couldn't dodge disappointment; it was 
part of her new interpretation of life 
that she did not wish to dodge it, for 
herself or for others. The vital way was 
to take it, head up, triumphant in your 
defeat. Was Mary old enough to know 
that taking it so was to draw its sting? 

The conventional reaction did not at 
this point occur to Gloria. The possi- 
bility of giving up Tom was no more 
open to her as a point of view than the 
choice of whether to breathe or no. 
France had swept her beyond desire: she 
had, for the time at least, lost all sense 
of acquisitiveness. It was not that she 
wanted Tom; consciously she was not 
aware of wanting him at all; but she 
was exquisitely aware of his belonging to 
her. That this sense of approaching con- 
summation might run counter to fact, 
might indeed be bred of the potentiality 
of her own mood, of the tingling pulse 
within that proclaimed all things hers, 
could not under the circumstances find 
lodgment with her. Gloria’s preoccupa- 
tion was still with faith. Doubt of her- 
self, her future, of Tom, or of Tom’s 
place in that future, was unthinkable. 
And Tom, when he came, was so em- 
phatically glad to see her. There was no 
mistaking his delighted: 

“Glory! You home? This is jolly. 
When can I see you?” 

“You're seeing me now, aren’t you?” 

“Alone. I want to talk to you.” 

Small wonder her faith felt justified. 
She walked to meet the appointment in 
beneficent tranquillity. 

It was Tom who disillusioned her— 
Tom smiling, eager, sure of her help. 

“Talk to ‘em, Glory,” he begged. 
“Nothing I say counts. They don’t be- 
lieve me. Can't blame ’em. They'd deny 
me the house if that sort of thing hadn’t 
gone out.” 

“Deny you the house?” 

“They want us to wait till this con- 
founded rumpus blows over. That's 
what they say. What they mean is till 
I blow cold again. They can’t believe 
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I’m not the same old weather-cock. 
Mary, bless her! won’t hear of waiting. 
She wants to marry me now. It’s her 
way of standing by. What they can't 
see is that she'll do it, too, if they push 
her too far.” 

“You mean you will let her do it?” 
Gloria’s lips formed words mechanically. 

“T mean that I'll help her do it. I'm 
not going to run any risk of losing that 
little girl, Glory.” 

Gloria forced herself to quiescence. To 
combat you must understand. 

“Do you really—love her?” 

“Don't you take that tack, too. You 
and I always hit it off pretty well. And 
you've been across. You know what it 
does to a fellow. I’m no talker. I can’t 
turn myself inside out for em. But I'll 
go dotty if I don’t get her. You always 
could twist people around your little 
finger, Glory. You twisted me. I had 
just sense enough left to try to keep it 
to myself. Oh, I didn’t succeed, I knew 
that well enough. Make ’em see I’m 
ready to settle down.” 

Gloria’s heart went cold. That he 
looked to her at all proved how conclu- 
sively she was out of the running. In 
his assumption of her personal indiffer- 
ence she saw the reflection of his own. 
But what bond was there in the mere 
participation in a war to entitle a man 
so confidently to her help? 

** And if I don’t wish to—in this case?” 

“Don’t tease, Gloria—please.” 

Gloria went up to her room, a broken 
woman. She didn’t acknowledge yet 
that she was broken. She told herself 
that she could get him back. The illu- 
sion that she had had him was not more 
complete than this other illusion that 
she could get him back. And the room 
shut her in among forgotten moods and 
turned the key. Old habits of thought 
and action, sloughed off in the liberating 
months, closed round her with the wall- 
paper that Fanny had left unchanged. 
It is to her credit that she did not try to 
straddle the situation. She saw it for 
what it was, a choice. Tom or the new 
Gloria. And Tom she would not give up. 


Deliberately before her mirror she set 
to work to allure. Now at last the war 
was over for her, too. France had been 
a mirage; this was real. Or, no; let her 
at all costs keep her thinking clear. 
France had been real enough while it 
lasted; the trouble was that it couldn’t 
last. Nothing like that could last. An 
interlude between two wastes of peace. 
Peace! She laughed mirthlessly as she 
rummaged out the rouge. Competition 
and rivalry. On what grounds had she 
expected to escape? Immunity was for 
the dead—possibly; alive, you held no 
secure title to your own moods. There 
was nothing better to do than to take 
where you wanted, ruthlessly. Or if 
there were something better, it was out 
of reach; you might clutch at it, but 
you couldn't keep it. What could you 
keep? 

A dull anger stirred at her heart, a 
vast distaste for the woman who had 
come back to live in this room. But to 
see the pity of being dragged at the re- 
actionary chariot wheels of a cosmic 
cataclysm left her, after all, in the vic- 
tim’s rdle. The anger whipped color into 
her cheeks and darkened her eyes to 
brilliance; the distaste and the pity 
were impotent to halt the dexterous 
hands or clog the active brain. She must 
see about new clothes at once. Could 
Celeste take her on? To work for time, 
that was her cue. How she had come to 
ally herself with Fan! You could do 
anything with time, if you knew how. 
Triumphant, Gloria measured her image 
in the long pier-glass. Her hand had not 
lost its cunning. Mary, arrogant little 
chit!) What chance had Mary against 
her artistry? 

With her hand on the door revulsion 
swept her. With sudden passion she 
longed for the drudging round of the 
canteen, for the hospital reeking with 
heroic pain. Could she steel her will to 
recapture the old fervor? And how, if she 
didn’t, could she go through with the 
thing at all? Nonsense! To allow such 
thoughts was to countenance treason. 
The battle was lost before it was begun 
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when you thought of yielding. She could 
win. When hadn't she won? But she 
wished that sick foretaste of failure had 
not come to her. 

“Golly! Glory, I'd forgotten what a 
stunner you are!” said Tom. 

What Mary thought will never be 
known, but Mary’s mother considered 
that Gloria was doing it all for her. No 
civilian in the path of battle 
watched the ebb and flow of conflict with 
more than Mary’s 
mother in the days that followed. 

“It’s no use. You can’t do it, Glory,’ 
she said at last. “Half the time he 
doesn't know you're here. I thought at 
first vou had a chance, but you haven't. 
It’s been tremendously good of you— 
Ill never forget your trying. Yarrow re- 
visited wasn't a you know. 
Arcady isn’t Aready the second time. 
And people are beginning to talk.” 


ever 


absorbed concern 


success, 


“Only beginning?” 

“They say—oh, you can imagine. 
ra . : : . . i) 
They're rather jubilant. 

* They would be, of course.” 

“T told Mrs. Pratt I asked you to.” 

“She didn’t credit you.” 

“How did you know? But, no, Pm 
afraid she didn’t.” 


“Have you ever thought,” asked 
Gloria, “that Mary and Tom might 


take matters into their own hands?” 

Mary’s mother shook her head. 
“Though I have often been afraid she 
would insist on being married at once. 
She spoke to me about it this morning. 
Made me feel old, Glory, she sounded so 
womanly and sweet. If the man had 
been any one but Tom Callender—” 

“We're doing all we can to hound her 
into it. I wouldn't take any chances, if 
I were her mother.” 

So this was what she had fallen to! 
The veriest shadow would have power to 
affright her now. Defeat bred defeat. 
She could never live it down, if she lost 
this battle. But she had lost already, 


hadn't she, irretrievably. It was Mary’s 
victory. Mary's? What had Mary won? 
She had been left on the field, that was 
all, when Gloria went down. 


For it had 
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not needed her sister's words to tell her 
that she had never had an opportunity 
to win. If you couldn’t burn in your own 
fire, what chance had you of kindling 
another’s glance? Possibly Mary had 
nothing at all to do with the result. 
Gloria’s defeat had not proved Tom in- 
violable; it had revealed her own attack 
as lamentably weak and insincere. De- 
fection within had overthrown her. That 
was the amazing factor in the debacle; 
the fact that in spite of herself she had 
not been able to whip her veins to zest. 

It terrified her to find that she could 
not mobilize her forces where she chose. 
In vain she told herself that she was 
tired, that she had been working too hard, 
that reaction was only natural. Time 
would help her. But she had so little 
time, in view of those two, hardly enough 
for her pendulum to swing through the 
are of its return to normal beat. And 
what good would time do her, if it came 
too late? Time was valuable, like any 
other commodity, only when you had it 
where you needed it. You.could have 
too much of time piled up in the wrong 
place. No, time wasn’t likely to help 
her any. Nothing that she could see 
would help her, unless the war, which 
had got her in, got her out again. And 
the war was done, wasn’t it? 

Done? Gloria laughed mirthlessly. A 
thing that could hang onto you like this 
wasn't done. Shattered her strange ex- 
perience might be—she called it strange 
now—broken by the sharp edges of the 
next actuadity, in this case the old, habit- 
ual atmosphere of strife and animosity; 
but, shattered or not, it had broken her. 
The measure of her repugnance was the 
test, the empty heart with which she 
faced the world. The old Gloria had, 
equally with the new, made sense, dia- 
metrically opposite in purport, but still 
legible. This mongrel spelled nothing 
clearly but disintegration and cross- 
Where was the old keen ruth- 
Where was the happy buoy- 
ancy, the eager kindliness that had dis- 
placed it?) Where that marvelous lucid- 
ity of mind? Had she been too sure of 


purposes. 


lessness? 
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her immunity? Perhaps immunity was 
yours only so long as you walked un- 
conscious. Possibly the moment when 
she so keenly savored her own beatitude 
had been the beginning of the end. For 
that was the one thing clear to Gloria 
in the morass in which she floundered, 
that all along the line, from whatever 
angle you viewed the affair, she had 
lost. 

In her emergency she thought of going 
away, but how, in its turn, could flight 
help her, since, wherever you went, you 
could not get away from vourself? No, 
she must find a way to win here on the 
ground where she had lost, or go under. 
Somehow you must win, keep on win- 
ning; Gloria couldn't vision a lifetime of 
defeat. But shivered. She was 
stripped. Hope and courage and confi- 
dence had fled. Her soul cowered in its 
empty rooms, and, so cowering, felt a 


she 


succoring warmth. 

It was not without repugnance that 
Gloria Fleming gave herself to that 
warmth. Not so had she foreseen return 
to the civilian round. Whatever had 
happened to her overseas, integral to 
that experience was the conviction that 
here was no temporary thrill. But you 
had to take life, she told herself, on the 
terms it was offered. The great thing 
was to live, to square yourself with the 
universe somehow—if not as friend, then 
asenemy. And hate was hot. Its fiery 
strength must stir her sluggish blood. 

She threw on coat and hat and slipped 
down the side stairs. Voices from the 
reception-room told her what Fan was 
doing. She would walk and let the fire 
burn. 

At the door she overtook Mary, also 
dressed for the street. 

“Oh,” said Mary, 
out?” 

Whether it was Mary’s unwonted 
banality, the slight tremor of nervous- 
ness in her smile, her indefinable air of 
readiness and decision, one or all that 
betrayed her, Gloria knew. 

“Tt is hot in the house.” 
pressed a yawn. “Pete has too much 


“are you going 


She sup- 
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fire. If you don’t mind, I'll saunter along 
with you.” 

Where would Tom be waiting? By 
the way Mary pulled involuntarily in the 
other direction she perceived that at the 
corner she had taken the nght turn. The 
thing was to be simple enough; Mary's 
wits had been stampeded by surprise. 

Gloria's worked clearly. The irony of 
so much beatitude distorting itself in 
the end to the cheap melodrama of sup- 
pressing an elopement was not lost on 
her. For this was the end. The signiti- 
cance of the moment lay in its finality. 
With her own hand she was to give the 
coup de grace to the bright miracle. 

She stepped briskly around a clump 
of conifers. 

“Tire troubles, Tom?” 

His hand on the door of his car, the 
man looked past Gloria to the girl. 

“Did vou bring her?” 

Mary shook her head. 
tagged along.” 

Gloria laughed. “Am I de trop? But 
you're much too polite to let me feel it.” 

“You'd better get out, Glory,” said 
Tom. “I mean business.” . 

The sparkling glance of the erstwhile 
lover of her kind swept the two with 
amused malice. 

“Oh no,” she said. 
home with me.” 

“But I want to marry Tom now, when 
it means something.” Impulsively the 
girl put her hand on her aunt’s arm. 
“ Please, Aunt Glo. You know mother 
doesn’t really object. She’s afraid of 
father. And he won't care when it’s 
done.” 

“Tom isn’t going to have you talked 
about.” 

“T want to be talked about, if Tom is.’ 

Mary’s face looked very small and 
pale in the growing dusk. The first lights 
began to twinkle in the road ahead. 

“Aren't vou going to take me, Tom?” 
she asked. 

“She wins, Mary,” he said. “‘Con- 
found you! Glory. Why couldn’t you 
keep out?” 

Gloria turned away. 


**She—she 


“Mary is coming 


, 


It had never 
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heen to her liking to roll a thing under 
her She triumphed, at least 
temporarily; prosaically enough, with 


tongue. 


no blare of trumpets, but she triumphed. 
Why wasn’t she glad? Glancing back, 
she saw them standing together. Not 
even their hands touched, vet they were 
as potently each other’s as though their 


arms had been intertwined. Nothing 
prosaic there. What was little Mary do- 
ing with such a look en her face, as 


though she had come alive in a world 
that her? Such things 
couldn't last, and yet—what you had 
had, you had had. The moment, Gloria 


helonged to 


had grace to see, was none of hers. 

She turned her back on it and stood 
irresolute. Then she walked to the ear. 
“T think,’ she said, over her shoulder, 
and her voice sounded worn and thin, 
but the others were too unhappy to no- 
tice that 
small we may be able to squeeze in here. 
Drive us home, Tom, and to-morrow I'll 
see, Mary, what I can do with your 
father.” 


*T think if we make ourselves 


From the library Gloria mounted the 
stairs to the room whose wall-paper she 
so disliked. It had been a long, hard 
fight, but she had won. Closing the door, 
she dropped to a chair and leaned her 
head on her hands. She inex- 
pressibly tired, so tired it didn’t matter 
about the wall-paper. She had no illu- 
as to the road ahead. Her last 
illusion had died and left her certainty, 
and certainty, though it had stripped 
There were 


was 


sions 


her, had given her peace. 
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things, she knew now, that you couldn’t 
go back on. The new Gloria had been a 
gift from heaven, but only an act of 
human will could have kept her here. 

Of how long she sat bowed in the dark- 
ening room she had no knowledge. Sud- 
denly her head lifted in swift surprise. 
It had come back—unbelievable happi- 
ness—it had come back! She had noth- 
ing to live for, yet life palpitated around 
her; the sense of it ran in her veins with 
ecstatic tremor. Through her ache of 
loneliness and loss she thrilled to an ex- 
quisite quickening, a limitless freedom, 
an enlarging power. 

Later it was to come to Gloria Fleming 
with something of shock that she had 
not loved Tom Callender, that her 
allegiance had been given primarily to 
a passion not of this world. But her 
dubiety, if dubiety it were, would be 
The utter health of her 
felicity preciuded doubt. In the thing 
that had happened to her she was not 
solitary; her quickened mind glimpsed 
its like through the centuries. This, she 
thought, was the way people were meant 
to feel. 

At the time she neither probed nor 
questioned, but sat content. Not even 
to Fan could she speak of her experience. 
You spoke of such things only at risk of 
becoming unintelligible. But what she 
had to do was clear. 

“Shall you be here through the sum- 
mer, Gloria?’ an acquaintance ques- 
tioned the next day. 

“Oh no,” said Gloria. 
heard? I’m going back.” 


short-lived. 


“Hadn’t you 
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I1I—DETROIT, 


THE 


BACK TO WORK 


FOURTH CITY 


BY EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


LD gotcag ss deserves a chapter of her 
own, for in the America of to-day 
she occupies a place of peculiar distine- 


tion. From a quiet, although a busy, 
port upon the Great Lakes chain, a 


typical American city of the middle 
grade—with middle-grade enthusiasms, 
ideals, prosperity — she has suddenly 
blossomed into near-metropolitanism. 
Rapidly she has begun to be one of the 
great cities, not only of the United 
States, but of the world. Most world- 
cities attain their full size slowly, with 
opportunity to study and to assimilate 
their problems. Detroit has had but 
little such opportunity. To attach the 
adjective “mushroom” to her growth is 
hardly fair. After all, she has not been 
one of the “boom towns” which we shall 
see when we come to the great South- 
west, springing up, almost overnight, 
from a four-corners in an open field into 
a metropolitanism of sky-scrapers, of an 
overpowering European-plan hotel or 
two, a union station, and unwieldy civic 
problems. For, remember that at the 
beginning of her era of great growth she 
was far from a backwoods settlement. 
She was a rather progressive American 
city of the middle grade, comfortably 
prosperous, charmingly arranged, and, 
despite the rigors of her Northern win- 
ters, one of the most livable of our com- 
munities. That was ten years ago. 
To-day she says that she is dynamic— 
whatever that may mean. Anyway, she 


is tremendous—in some ways almost 
overpowering. She worries but little 


about the future. To-day is her apple; 
and, if the simile is permissible, she is 
eating it to the core. 
—nay, more, rich beyond all the dreams 


She is prosperous 


of her founders, and smug in the content- 
ment of her wealth. It matters little to 
her that at the present moment other 
American communities are particularly 
perplexed and puzzled. Labor troubles, 
labor misunderstandings, seemingly con- 
cern her not at all. 

“We shall open a little more gener- 
ously of our purse,” says Detroit when 
rumors of these troubles and their ulti- 
mate possibilities to her own comfort 
come to her ears. “Money will cure any 
situation.” But this optimistic belief 
has vet to be put to the test. 

We have arrived at Detroit after a 
pilgrimage through the very heart of 
industrialism. We have paused at cities 
such as Philadelphia, Bethlehem, and 
Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania; at Endi- 
cott and Rochester, in New York; at 
Cincinnati and at Cleveland in Ohio. 
These have their problems of misunder- 
standings and are worried, more than a 
little, about them. The lack of under- 
standing between the employers and the 
employed began to concern Rochester a 
decade ago, and she then evolved her 
remarkable experiment of the 
forums in her city schools at night. Five 
years ago Cincinnati began to feel that 
all was not well with her. Her “ block- 
unit” plan was the result. To-day 
Cleveland is worried about the hundred 
thousand folk within her boundaries 
who cannot read, or even speak, the 
English language. Even a smaller city, 
such as Toledo, is in grave perplexity 
over her civic problems. 


open 


Our pathway from Cleveland to De- 
troit leads through Toledo. No one who 
is keenly interested in the progress of 





ac 


line 
themselves along our inland seas can 
afford to miss this brisk Ohio city by 
the Maumee, for she, too, has been in 


the remarkable communities that 


an industrial travail, with a bitter and 
long-continued strike in her great single 
automohbile-factory and a long-continued 
suspension of her trolley service as its 
two chief recent factors. 

Of these two situations the trolley 
fight is perhaps the more interesting. It 
came at the end of a long stage of con- 
stant bickerings between the local trac- 
tion interests and the local politicians— 
much along the lines of similar 
fights in many other 
There were two things 
that Toledo might have done with seem- 
either permitted the trolley 
company to charge fares that were com- 


very 
bickerings and 
American cities. 
ing ease 
mensurate with its income, or else to 
buy the system and run it as a civic en- 
if needful, at fares and 
charging the deficit off as a city better- 
ment, very much as the expenses of its 
superb art museum and its two great 
high schools are charged—for the public 
weal. Unfortunately, Toledo, like most 
of our American cities to-day, is nearly 
bankrupt. And for that 


it chose neither of these obvious 


terprise low 


reason—or 
others 
pathways. Finding that the main fran- 
chises of the street railway company 
that 
“ouster ordinance” 
ing the company out of the streets and 
submitted it to the electorate for ap- 
disapproval, in accordance 
with the workings of the Ohio law of 


serves it expired, it passed an 


in its council, order- 


pre aS al or 


initiative and referendum. 
The electorate approved 
easily add, “of course,” and the politi- 
cians at the City Hall chuckled. Now 
they had the trolley company in their 
fingers, for they had no intention of 
enforcing the “ouster.” It was merely to 
be a big stick to hold over the defense- 
less heads of the trolley folks. Good 
politics this, and ingenious as well. 
Sometimes in this gray old world the 
best and most ingenious of plans fail 
In Toledo the trolley company 


one might 


utterly. 
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took the “ouster” seriously; it inter- 
preted the referendum vote as a legal 
order from its patrons to get out of the 
streets, and out of the streets it got. On 
the Saturday evening following the 
election day of November, 1919, it qui- 
etly moved every one of its three hun- 
dred trolley-cars out of the town and the 
state, to points of safe vantage along the 
sidings of interurban lines in neighboring 
Michigan. On the following day, and for 
twenty-six days thereafter, that part of 
Toledo which did not own motors walked 
or paid outrageous prices to profiteering 
jitneys, and began to realize forcibly the 
value of a public utility that long since 
had become as much an ordinary part of 
its life as light or air or trees or grass, 
and to appeal for the return of its urban 
transport system. 

After those twenty-seven fearful days 
the trolley-cars came back—amid ac- 
claim and great public rejoicings, and 
Toledo began working out a sensible 
basis of adjusting its trolley situation. 

Detroit has not yet seen a clear way to 
such a basis, despite the example so 
close at hand, or despite the ten years of 
successful trial of the so-called “ service- 
at-cost”” plan in neighboring Cleveland. 
One of the genuine achievements of Tom 
L. Johnson was this last scheme. To 
face an economic issue squarely and 
bravely, and to realize that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire, even though wear- 
ing the guise of a humble trolley-car, 
was a distinct step forward in American 
Briefly, the Cleveland 
service-at-cost plan provides that the 
cost of maintaining and operating the 
property, including, in addition to bond 
obligations, 6 per cent. to the stock- 
holders of the trolley company, shall be 
met by fares, which rise or fall in accord- 
ance with a carefully defined method, as 
the company’s outgo rises or falls. The 


social progress. 


city makes the car schedules and other 
operating conditions and, in fact, ac- 
cepts the entire responsibility for the 
proper operation of the property. It 
arranges also the income to take care of 
all such responsibility, with the definite 
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PARK, 


this moment it is doing 
fare (with one 


that at 


well at a five-cent 


result 
very 
cent added for transfers issued) and is 
able to pay its platform men as high as 
the standard of the 
land—sixty cents an hour. 

The Detroit railways pay the same 


highest Wages in 


wages and, for the moment, have also 
the same rates of fare, with no charge 
whatsoever for transfers. But they have 
no stable future toward which to look or 
build, a condition which seems to be all 
too prevalent in our American industry 
to-day. In Detroit, as in Toledo, certain 
valuable franchises in down-town streets 
have expired, and the street railway 
company runs in them from day to day 
simply by grace of the City Hall and 
the patent fact that its service is a civic 
necessity, while that same City Hall 
waves the big stick and threatens the 
construction of a competing system, 
municipally owned and operated, and 
to show that there is real menace in its 
threat it puts the question to the local 
electorate, which promptly indorses it by 
Whereupon the 
traction company goes into the courts 


a 60-per-cent. vote. 
for a review of the entire situation. 
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DETROIT’S GREAT 


PLAYGROUND 


It is too early at this writing to sav 
whether the recent election will or will 
not bring Detroit the municipal street 
railway which she has so long been prom- 
matter of 
specifically provided for in her present 
charter. It is not too early or too late 
to state, however, that her traction prob- 


ised and which as a fact is 


lem still remains as it has been for the 
past twenty-five years—a possible step- 
ping-stone in Michigan political prog- 
ress; certainly to the City Hall of De- 
troit, and in these days possibly to the 
Governor’s chair at Lansing or to a 
Senatorship down at Washington, while 
the innocent-minded folk of the town 
wonder why these long vears of constant 
squabble have not brought them decent 
trolley progress or relief, 

“We don’t need to worry about more 
trolley-tracks,”” De- 
troiter to whom I put the local traction 
problem. “What we ought to have in 
this town is fewer trolley-tracks. They 
ought to be ripped out of streets like 
Jefferson and Grand Avenue and Wood- 
ward so we would have more room for the 
automobiles of the folk who ride down 
to their work in style and comfort.” 


said a prominent 
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I tried to remind this gentleman that 
my idea of real metropolitanism in a 
city was when it grew to such dimen- 
sions that it was not practical for a man 
to drive his car down into its heart and 
there park it until he was ready to re- 
But he would have 
Did I neglect to 


tell vou that he himself was a manu- 


turn home at night. 
none of this argument. 


facturer of motor-cars? Acting upon his 
knowledge of the business, | asked him 
the trade likes 
to have them known as passenger-cars— 
the United States could absorb. 

“Our entire industry has planned to 
build two million seven hundred thou- 


how many pleasure-cars 


sand in this calendar year of nineteen- 
twenty,” was his prompt reply. “There 

and 
think 


that it is safe to say that the nation could 


five million 
seven million across the land. I 


already are between 


buy and continuously operate ten mill- 
ion or twelve million cars without reach- 
ing what might be called the point of 
Mr. Ford would probably 
put the figure higher. I 


saturation. 
think mine a 
more conservative estimate, however.” 

Twelve million motor-cars. It seems 


Yet 


a car to every twenty Amer- 


absurd, doesn’t it? here we 


already : 


are 


icuns, and in a state like lowa, one to 
In theory, and I honestly 
fact 


ever arose, pack the entire 


ev ers SIX. 


believe in as well, you could, if 
necessity 
population of Lowa into its own motor- 
over the state lines 
the Toledo 
trolley cars were moved out of the town 


And vet the absurdity 


cars and move it 


overnight, very much as 
and the state. 
diminishes as you go around and about 
Detroit and see great motor-car factories 
going up in many directions; factories, 
the the 
manufacture of munitions, being trans- 


viven over during war to 


formed into automobile production. 
You recall Akron, with its overwhelming 
tire establishments and Cleveland and 
Toledo with their own great motor-car 
factories. Or, perhaps, there in front of 
the Detroit City Hall you board the 
interurban trolleys which quickly race 


you north to Pontiac, where motor-car 
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manufacture is giving industrial brisk- 
ness, and acre upon acre of small, neat 
houses to what two or three years ago 
was but a sleepy county-seat; or to 
Flint, where homeless folk have. slept 
night after night in rows of cots in store- 
rooms; or to Lansing, where the automo- 
bile-factories to-day quite overshadow 
the state Capitol of Michigan in local 
pride and importance. 

Of these three Flint was to me by far 
the most interesting. 
credible 


It seemed hardly 
that in six or seven years a 
community of 35,000 folk had grown to 
91,599—by the exact figures of the 1920 
census—and the romance of Durant and 
Dort, the one-time carriage-builders of 
that 
ceeds, to my mind, many of those which 
I have seen spun upon theater stage or 
within the covers of a novel. 


nice, old-fashioned town, far ex- 


A quarter 
of a century ago these men were already 
in quantity production, for that day and 
age. Already they had evolved their 
famous two-wheeled gig — the little 
“Blue Ribbon”’— which they sold for 
twenty-five dollars to the boys in the 
backwoods of the Michigan 
who could not afford to pay one hundred 


counties 


dollars for a regular honest-to-goodness 
buggy. More than twenty years ago 
Durant had brought his production of 
the * Blue Ribbons” up to over one hun- 
dred thousand annually. Then one day 
it was barely fifteen years ago—he 
walked into the littered workshop of a 
quiet mechanical genius who lived up 
The 
man’s name was Herman Buick, and he 
had evolved from scrap material a little 
internal-combustion gasolene-engine, 
“Serap material, indeed,” said my 
friend, the Detroit maker of motor-cars. 


one of the side-streets of the town. 


“We were glad enough to get serap in 
those days. Short lengths of brass piping 
made checks, 
valves; rubber valve-handles, fly-wheels. 
We worked with such material as we 
could get in hand, and under tremendous 
obstacles.” 


But 


good cylinders; — brass 


they worked. The man who 


stood behind Buick and who dropped his 
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carriage-building business—almost over- 
night it seemed to-day heads an auto- 
mobile industry of his own which is doing 
a business of about $35,000,000 a vear, 
and he plans in this vear of grace 1920 
to turn out 3,100 cars each working-day, 
or about four to the minute. 


When one comes to Detroit figures are 
The town itself 
astonishes, bewilders, and delights him. 
It isin the brillant adolescence of youth. 
Remember again that it thinks but little 
of the future. 


indeed dazzling things. 


Fearfully overcrowded, it 
makes some definite efforts to relieve its 
almost overwhelming problems of hous- 
but down-town 
banks the other day wished to seek a 


ing, when one of. its 
new location it did not hesitate to choose 
for itself the site of one of the town’s 
largest and most prominent hotels and, 
in this day of terrific building costs, to 


plan to tear down completely a twelve- 
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story structure, hardly 
old, so that it could erect Just the kind 


a dozen vears 


and style of building it really desired. ] 
do not wonder that Europeans some- 
times think that we are crazy. To them 
it would be inconceivable waste to tear 
down a comparatively modern building 
to erect in its place a slightly more mod- 
ern one. They would not possibly com- 
prehend it, any more than they compre- 
hended the almost prodigal expenditure 
of our war-time organizations among 
them. They do not understand America. 
They do not understand youth. They 
themselves are old, with the centuries. 
Youth is indeed careless, particularly 
so when youth is equipped with a fat 
wallet and little feeling of restraint for 
its Youth is and artistic. 
Granted. Granted, too, that youth may 
even scorn such prosaic things as old- 


use. gay 


fashioned notions of education and cult- 
ure. Youth may even turn its shoulder 
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Upon Ann Arbor, with its well-developed 


university (not thirty miles away), and 


still bow its favor upon great and lovely 


‘movie-houses”” and a symphony or- 
that in its great hall is 


promise d to be a little finer, if possible, 


chestra own 
than those of Cleveland or of Cincinnati. 

“And vet.” a lady of Detroit told me, 
* T would rather do without our fine new 


orchestra and have our nice old town 
back once again.” 

Kor please do not forget that the 
wealth of Detroit comes to as astonish- 


ing figures as its motor-car production. 
In the eight 1919 
reveled ina Federal luxury tax it paid 
more than $55,000,000 into the coffers of 


months in) which 


the government, merely for the pleasure 
of buving at as high prices as it chose to 
buv. kor 1920, Mr. John A, 
collector of internal revenue for the first 
district of Michigan 

its) chief 


lixurs tax receipts at 


Grogan, 


which has Detroit 
bailiwiek the 
$75,000,000. It 
is but fair to state that these figures in- 
chad 


manufacturers of the town 


estimates 


the taxes paid by the motor-car 
their 


output, which in turn is assessed upon 


upon 


and paid by the ultimate user of the 
cars. Yet Detroit herself is a great 
~pender., 

*You feel that if Detroit were drink- 
ing anvthing these days it would be 
champagne,” wrote a friend of mine, a 


hewspaper man from New York. 

We former 
vreat motor-truck 
land 


through two methods so simple and so 


article how a 
Cleve- 
labor relations 


Saw Ih a 
concern in 
prospered in its 


primary as hardly to be worth the setting 
down on paper—good executive manage- 
a little higher wages 
Yet, good as this 


mav be for this one industry, how about 


ment and paying 


than its competitors, 


the other machine-shops whose product 
is not in such popular demand as to 
make a constant lifting of prices profit- 
able or even possible? And where does 


Stile hi al process, long-continued, lead? 
Where, but to the chaotic industrial con- 
dition to which so large a part of the 


United States already has come? 


BY ire we are done we shall endeavor 
to locate some of the causes for this in- 
dustrial unrest, and shall find it, T dare 
say, In several causes—wide-spread ex 
travagance, both governmental and per- 
the choking and shutting off of a 
reasonable flow of immigration; in some 


sonal: 


of the economic phases of prohibition; 
and, finally, in a lack of guidance and 
real statesmanship in these and other 
factors in our present muddled national 
condition. The evidences of these things 
are themselves wide-spread, and if it were 
not for the cases of understanding, of 
conditions slowly but very surely bet- 
which one finds here and there 
across the United States to-day, they 


tering, 


might easily be considered genuinely 
appalling. 
But 


Te ledo once 


Come back to 


She is, 


there are CPSEeS, 


unfortu- 
nately, somewhat overshadowed by her 


comparative nearness to such industrial 
giants as Cleveland and Detroit. Set her 
by herself out in the Western plains or 
in the mountain lands, she would un- 
doubtedly be a great tourist and business 
center. Her proximity alone to a won- 
derful sheet of fresh water ought to in- 
sure both. Her social resources are not 
to be ignored. She not only boasts one 
of the finest clubs in the United States, 
but, what is to my mind far more im- 
portant, two high schools of unexcelled 
beauty and importance, to say nothing 
of an art museum which for its size and 
scope is without 


land. 


Toledo has great industrial resources 


a peer in the whole 


also, which are both her pride and her 
embarrassment. [ spoke of her a mo- 
ment ago as having been recently in an 
industrial travail. We saw her involved 
in deep troubles with her street-railway 
system, which, having been backed as 
far into the corner as possible, suddenly 
ceased to emulate the lamb and adopted 
the fighting tactics and the diplomacy of 
the tiger. In the same winter that her 
citizens were walking her streets in the 


ashes of bitter moodings over their mis- 
understanding, her chief single industry 
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—the Overland automo- r 
bile which 
ploys fourteen 


works, em- 
thousand 
men—was involved in a 
bitter and long 
strike of its operatives, 
When I visited Toledo— 
at the end of last Janu- 
ary—this strike was still 


But a Feder- 
John 


-continued 


continuing. 
al - court 

M. Willits. paying 
particular attention to 
the way in which it was 
conducted. It 


justice, 
Was 


was this 


same Judge Willits, with 
more than a modicum of 
knowledge of human 
traits, including chiefly 
that of selfishness, who 
had finally ironed out the 
twenty - seven-day sus- 


pension of the trolley ser- 
vice, and who himself had 


had the pleasure ot pilot- 





ing the first returning car 


into the trolley less town, 


a eee 


: a, Sr 











to the loud acclaims of 
multitudes of Toledians. 

With equal firmness 
Judge Killits took hold of the Over- 
land strike. He argued, and wisely, 
that the peace and comfort of a single 
American citizen should not and 
could not be upset by a noisy brawl 


between capital and labor. And when 
labor pleaded for what it termed its 
“inherent right” to picket the gates of 
the Overland factory, Judge Killits an- 
nounced that he would pick the pickets 
for that fence. And so the hand-picked 
pickets came, a definite 
four or six to each of the seventeen gates 
of the plant which the court under its 
decree permitted to remain open for the 
ingress or the egress of the employes. 
Nor was this all; the hand-picked prin- 
ciple was no mere phrase. Judge Killits 
conducted a sort of civil-service exami- 
nation for all the candidates for the 
picketing. They were personally in- 
structed as to what they could and what 


assignment of 


COUNTY BUILDING, DETROIT 


they could not do. This last classifiea- 
tion is the most interesting. They could 
not say “scab” and certain other un- 
complimentary expressions to the work- 
men who still stuck by the plant and its 
open-shop policy. Neither could they 
intimidate or lay hands upon the 
workers. 

Judge Killits made these things plain, 
and the strike soon became a farce. The 
plant kept hard at work—still open-shop 
and still on an eight-hour day, forty- 
eight-hour-a-week basis, while the men 
who had struck for forty-four hours 
went up to Detroit and to Flint and 
worked as much as fifty hours, and the 
Toledo Commercial Club followed the 
fashion of the hour in other industrial 
communities and evoked a declaration 
of principles. The community has stood 
pretty firmly back of this platform. This 
document, in brief, recognized, first, the 





right of every man to make a living; 
second, the right of every man to work 
at the occupation of his own choice; 
and, finally, the open shop. There was 
not much mincing of words or compro- 
mise about this declaration. The Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce's pronun- 
clamento with its definite concession to 
the workers of the right 
bargaining, although disguised under a 
slightly different pretty 
radical in comparison. lt 


of collective 
hame, seenis 

came some 
months later, however, and in a few 
months the industrial-relation situation 
can rapidly progress—or equally rapidly 
retrograde. 

The Toledo declaration, on the other 
hand, as vou have just seen, concedes 
nothing whatsoever to organized labor. 
Moreover, back of its words is a pretty 
stout sort of an employers’ organization 
which has not been merely content to 
stand back of a judge who was willing 
himself to pass upon the qualifications of 
strike-pickets and the exact 
tions of their individual jobs, but which 
last fall organized a thousand Toledians 


ramifica- 


into a regiment to relieve the regular 
policemen of the town of the vast over- 
load which the strike had put upon their 
shoulders. ‘These men, in squads of twos 
and threes, patrolled for long weeks the 
entire cities in two beats, one from eight 
in the evening until midnight and the 
other from midnight until four o’clock 
in the morning. If there were sleepy 
heads at the roll-tops of Toledo, they 
were reckoned as sleepy in a good cause 


indeed. 


Detroit, while by no means free from 
strikes in recent months, has not had so 
definite or long-continued struggle as 
this. She probably would preter to meet 
the demands, avoid obstructions, and 
turn out motor-cars at the top rates of 
production; at least as near to top rates 
as these annoying disturbances from 
time to time in coal-mining, steel-rolling, 
and transportation circles will permit. 
She has not permitted or encouraged 


or even witnessed much union develop- 
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within her boundaries—particu- 
larly in her beloved automobile industry 


ment 


chiefly because she has found it easier 
at the very beginning the 
thing which the union workers most wish 


to concede 


and do not get so easily in other com- 
munities—high wages. She realizes that, 
generally speaking, her labor to-day, as 
compared with the days before the war, 
is only about 60 per cent. efficient, but 
she carries on, with all of her youthful 
energy, and, despite both of these manu- 
without a very 
greatly increased price upon her product, 
because her early studies into efficiency 


facturing burdens, 


methods of production set a goodly 
margin of profit for her motor-car build- 
ers. And sheis quite content,apparently, 
to let to-morrow take care of itself, 

She is to-day one of the most fascinat- 
ing cities in the United States towhich to 
pay a visit. One cannot fail to like her. 
Youth is indeed fascinating, and remem- 
ber that the city by the straits, although 
old in years as we count age in American 
towns, is tremendously young in experi- 
In fact, | might fairly say that 
youth and youth alone seems to be the 
chief trouble in Detroit. Inexperienced, 
she has grasped a large economic prob- 
lem with but little apparent economic 
understanding, and so eventually she 
will pay a large penalty for her thought- 
lessness. Youth is proverbially thought- 
less, but even youth must ofttimes pay 
the price. Not that the youth of Detroit 
is an idle or a slacker creature. On the 
contrary, it is seemingly remarkably in- 
dustrious. No fair-minded man can ever 
accuse Detroit of either loafing or lag- 
ging. For if one were to forget her auto- 
mobile factories, he would still find her 
deep in the production of stoves and 
steel ships and a lot of other metal things 
that come in between. But her motor- 
car industry is so tremendously over- 


ence. 


shadowing that one cannot easily forget 
it. Loeally and as a national industry, 


its immensity is appalling. It is easily 


the third industry of the land to-day, 
ranking next to steel and cotton and, 
perhaps by the census of 1920, over- 
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reaching both of these. It is a veritable 
Frankenstein. It makes giants like Ford 
and Durant and all the rest of them. It 
builds huge banks and, as in the case of 
Henry Ford, a great hospital which, 
when fully completed and organized, will 
have but few superiors in the land. Ford 
came upon this hospital almost acci- 
dentally. A new plant was being begun 
for the Detroit City Hospital and the 
very largeness of the enterprise was all 
but strangling it. To the rescue of the 
struggling hospital came Ford, and, of 
course, In his own way. To build a 
general hospital for his town was not a 
big enough picture for him. To build a 
hospital which in any of its methods of 
operation would resemble more than 
faintly the workings of other hospitals 
would not have been within the scope of 
his remarkable mind. 


printed chart. In a certain nice, old- 
fashioned town that I know in the val- 
ley of the Hudson the doctors long ago 
prepared such a schedule and hung it in 
their offices. It showed the charges for 
office visits and for calls night and day, 
and Sundays, too—with definite costs as 
well for the setting of a fractured arm 
or leg or other repair work upon the 
human frame. 

Mr. Ford must have seen one of those 
charts. At any rate, that is to be the 
method of his unique new hospital—a 
human repair garage, if you will only 
have itso. That it will be efficient no one 
doubts. He himself will tell vou that he 
intends it to be the very best between 
Baltimore, Maryland, and Rochester, 
Minnesota. His physicians and his sur- 
geons are to be paid on the salary rather 





Ife once took me out to r-— 
the building after he 
had finished showing me 
the toys and curios in 
his private office, which 
had come to him from 
every corner of the 
world. 

With great pains and 
no little affection he 
showed me his hospital, 
then still in the stages 
of construction. When 
I faintly hit upon the 
question of charges he 
explained, with great 
frankness, that they 
were to be uniform 
five dollars per day per 
patient. There are no 
wards, and the patients’ 
rooms are as nearly of a 
uniform size and style 
as the architect could 
make them. ‘There are 
no extra charges, save 
those for operations 
themselves, and even 
these are graduated, and 
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firmly established in ae- 


cordance with a public GRISWOLD 


STREET. THE WALL STREET OF DETROIT 
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than the plece-work basis—which is 
worthy of the passing attention of all 
labor economists. And because the 


disciplinary problem of the average hos- 
pitals centers so largely about its per- 
sonnel, the new Henry Ford Hospital in 
Detroit possesses no nurses’ home. The 
nurses live where they please and go to 
their hours of duty there as they would 
to store or office or any ordinary form of 
‘mployment, 

I think that we still need Mr. Ford in 
America. We certainly needed him for 
the development of the motor-car; for 
the bringing of a most material comfort 
to any man or woman who possessed the 
ability for saving a few hundred dollars, 
of broadening hy purely mechanical de- 
folk. And 


What that broadening really is no one 


vice the life of many, many 
who has seen how the peasant lives in 
Murope, often not even the possessor of 
the 


n automobile, needs to be 


a horse, to say nothing of having 


ambition for ; 
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here, 3,100 there—8,700 each twenty- 
four hours from all our motor-car_ pro- 


ducers as a set program for 1920—the 
figures are indeed staggering. Not that I 
believe that this production will be 


reached this Vvear lack of proper rail 
transportation and some other allied 
difficulties are already slowing manu- 
But the total—2,000,000 cars, 
1,500,000—is 
pressive, no matter how you come to 


facture. 
perhaps, even most im- 
view it, and next year bids fair to see this 
vear’s record very greatly exceeded. 
Twelve million motor-cars in _ the 
United States! Not a 
bit of it. Unfortunately, it 1s all too con- 
ceivable. Why “unfortunately? Let 
me ask you to curb your enthusiasms, 
to let the dazzling fascinations of this 
wonder city of the North cease blinding 
you for the moment, to ask you to con- 
sider for an instant the vast related prob- 
lems that such a mass of personal trans- 


at 


Inconceivaple? 


portation would bring to the land 





told. the beginning, the sheer physical prob- 
Three thousand motor-cars a day Jems of housing and repairing these 
’ 
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ONE OF THE GREAT HiGil SCHOOLS OF 


twelve million horseless steeds, of regu- 
lating their traffic, of building new high- 
roads as well as doubling the width of 
many of our already sadly overcrowded 
roads in order merely to accommodate 
them. The entire problem is perplexing. 
It already demands the careful atten- 
tion and the widest vision of our most 
expert engineers. 

Its social perplexities are, however, 
almost as great as its purely physical 
Here is testimony from a district 
far remote from that of the Great Lakes 

from a little Vermont town situate 
among the hills that line the valley of 
the Connecticut. The man who gives it 
has dwelt in that village for many years 
past; has seen the great world round 
about change and change greatly, the 
community in which he and his have 
lived and died seemingly quite imper- 
vious to change—until the coming of the 
automobile. That shattered complet: ly 
the hard shell of its New England con- 
servatism. 

“In this little town of less than thir- 
teen hundred inhabitants,” he 
“there were one hundred and seventy- 
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ones. 


Says, 


WHICH TOLEDO IS MORE THAN PROUD 


of this 
number [can think of only twelve, pos- 


eight autos registered last vear; 


sibly fifteen, that are being put to com- 
mercial purposes. Some fifteen men are 
deriving their living from the upkeep of 
these one hundred and seventy-eight 
machines. I have only mentioned my 
town to substantiate my argument that 
the auto is one of the greatest factors in 
creating the chaos of to-day. Fifteen 
years ago these men who are now deriv- 
ing their living from the auto were all 
available for other vocations, three being 
house-painters, one a carriage-painter, 
two blacksmiths, one electrician, four 
farmers, one shoe-repairer, two clothiers, 
and a machinist. 

“Carry this ratio across the country 
and you will find that the coming of the 
automobile has deprived the nation of 
the labor of some ten million men who 
might otherwise be engaged in more 
essential occupations. “The auto fever 
has such a grip on our young men of 
to-day that instead of placing their first 
savings of five hundred dollars on a home 
or a farm, it is generally their first pay- 
ment on an auto; and this means that 
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five years of this man’s savings are 


rone, 


It seems to me that in the last analy- 
sis the problem of motor-car ownership 
is almost purely a personal one; that, 
like so many other of our homely Amer- 
ican problems of living, it comes to the 
question of rational use, or irrational. 

The largest problem, it seems to me, 
of this vastly increasing production of 
of their final 
much as of their manufacture itself. I 


motor-cars is not use so 


could not view the great new automo- 
bile-factories at Cleveland, at Akron, at 
Toledo, at Detroit, at Pontiac, at Flint, 
and at St. without wondering 
whence is coming the labor which is to 


Louis 


operate them. They told me at St. Louis 
in that great new industrial section—a 
full mile square—just springing up at 
the northwestern edge of the city which 
is to be largely devoted to the quantity 
production of automobiles, that thirty 
thousand new operatives would be re- 
quired—after which I heard but little 
else of what they told. me. 

Thirty 
Whence are they to come? 


thousand new workers! 


For years 
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immigration provided a great flow of 
raw and untrained labor into the land, 
labor which in due course became trained 
and skilled and, graduating from rough 
and common toil, was succeeded in it 
by fresh immigrants from 
Those gates now are closed. 

Many reasons are advanced for this 
reaction 


overseas, 


some of which we shall discuss 
in greater detail as we go on across the 
land. Prohibition—the bitterness of the 
ordinary man, raised in a wine-drinking 
or a beer-drinking country, against an 
arbitrary law which denies him these 
simple beverages while his employer has 
hard liquor sufficient to last him for 
vears locked in his cellars—is not the 
least of these. Of these things much 
Let me here and now call 
vour attention to the bitterness of the 
farmer 
land 

phasis that he cannot and will not raise a 
maximum production of foodstuffs un- 


more anon, 


in almost every corner of the 
who asserts with increasing em- 


less some one comes to his aid in his own 
terrible labor problem. The new shops 
of Detroit and St. Louis, and the other 
rapidly growing industrial communities 
of the country as well, are still drawing 
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ARCHITECTURAL CHARM OF HER ART MUSEUM TOLEDO ADDS A WONDROUS SETTING 
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their labor from the farming territories, 
and are by no means done. An investi- 
gation of farm-labor conditions in New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
made last spring by the American Land 
Service shows that the farmers of those 
three states already were greatly worried 
at the prospect of emergency labor for 
the present summer and the coming fall. 

It is not a question of wages. Wages 
for farm labor have been high—extreme- 
ly high—for three or four years past, as 
the consumer of foodstuffs certainly 
must realize. Right outside of Detroit 
farm hands to-day are asking, and get- 
ting, six dollars a day. It is not a wage 
question. It is a problem of getting the 
labor—at any wage whatsoever. In New 
York State alone the Department of 
Agriculture has reported the astonishing 
and alarming fact that in a group of 
typical communities which it chose for 
observation and for tabulation there had 
been a decrease of nearly 3 per cent. in 
farm residents and that the number of 
hired men had decreased more than 17 
per cent. A movement of young men 
from the farms and the little towns into 
the big towns which had been in slow 
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progress for a number of years had sud- 
denly been greatly accelerated. For this 
acceleration the war is, of course, in no 
small degree responsible. With immigra- 
tion shut off, both by new laws and by 
the crisis overseas, industry scanned the 
fields of America for their man-crop as 
never before. 

Iam not writing these paragraphs in 
any hope or desire that the production of 
passenger-automobiles—the —“* pleasure- 
cars” of the ordinary parlance of the 
trade—should be reduced a single car 
below the genuine social or economic 
necessities of the country. [am merely 
pleading that the other side of its social 
and economic necessities be recognized 

as perhaps it has been none too defi- 
nitely recognized of late. It is because 
of this side of the problem that I cannot 
recognize without a real thrill of satis- 
faction the turning of a concern like the 
White Company of Cleveland from pas- 
senger-car production into the exclusive 
production of motor-trucks; the growing 
interest of Packard and other great in- 
dividual manufacturers of Detroit itself 
in the development of the industrial 
part of their product. 


WISDOM 


BY MARGARET 


WIDDEMER 


WONDER was it well 
That you should lift your hand 
And call me from the withered ring 
I thought was Fairyland? 


For where I heard the pipes and flutes 
Now I can only hear 

A little sad wind blowing, 
A little wind of fear; 


And where I saw wild banners wing 
Gold-purpled in the sky, 

I see the world where sorry folk 
With heavy hearts go by 


Oh, it is true, is true— 
But oh, the cruel hand 

That called me from the withered ring 
I thought was Fairyland! 
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m Most of my pupils are thirteen 
4 vears old,” said Marian Hallo- 
way, “and nobody can ever convince me 
that thirteen isn’t an unlucky number.” 
Miss Halloway’s laugh was a sort of 
half-gigele which was a part of her illu- 
sion of perpetual girlhood, like her small- 
ness and slenderness and that tangle of 
shortish black hair which she called a 
floor MOD. 
Mrs. Dukes smiled sympathetically 
and arranged the raw materials for tea. 
“You have vour troubles, too.” 
*T vet mine in wholesale lots. Fresh 
every year.” 
“Tas it 


long?” 


been happening this way 


The teacher held up her two inade- 


quate-looking hands with ink-stained 
fingers outspread. 
“TL have been teaching for ten years, 


and every vear I have had to see boys 


and girls lose their childhood. They 
come into the eighth grade normal, 


rational human beings—well, no, not 
rational, exactly 

* Rational wouldn't be the word,” her 
hostess admitted. 

ret S 


ruined,” 


begin a new sentence: that 
the teacher chuckled. 
“Of course some of them reach the silly 


one Is 


season earlier and others hold on to their 
little but the 
majority succumb when they enter my 


sanity a longer, great 
room. The place is full of germs, it 
ought to be disinfected.” 

“You are lucky to be able to laugh 
about it.” 

“That’s what has saved my reason. 
But it was a narrow squeak.” 

These thoughts steeped a moment; so 
did the tea. 

“'There’s some comfort in what you 
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say,’ said Ranny’s mother. “IT thought 
it was a special case. It seemed to date 
back to Miss de Vere’s fine-arts class 
where the boys and girls were thrown 
not that Ranny dis- 
tinguished himself as a society man on 
the last night.” 

Both laughed at the recollection of the 
way Ranny had tripped up Clarence 
Raleigh, who was about to be crowned 


together so much-— 


king of the revels, and had brought ruin 
upon the festivities. 

“The girls wouldn't speak to him for 
days,” said the teacher, “but they got 
bravely over that.” 

“Well, then, after the holidays,” Mrs. 
Dukes went on, “as bad luck would have 
it, they brought that Sibyl Williams to 
town.” 

“T know—it was an ill wind which 
blew Sibyl in. But if it hadn't been 
Vera de Vere and Sibyl Williams it would 
have been something else. It always 
a sort of half- 
way to adolescence, neither one thing 
nor the other.” 

“As far as I Ranny isn't 
especially carried away by Sibyl Will- 
is he? Of course she has a kind of 
a dashing city manner 
clothes and all, but 

“They are all a little dazzled, I sup- 
but the thing about that 
child is her mania for pairing everybody 


happens. It’s a stage 


can see, 


lals 


and unusual 


pose, worst 
off. Two by two we go, is Sibyl’s motto.” 

“T don’t know who is Ranny’s espe- 
cial interest. He's terribly secretive. 


Judging by the money he wants for val- 
entines, his father thinks his affections 
If there’s safety 
Now it’s ready, I think.” 
This was obviously the tea. 

“Goody!” cried Marian Halloway, 


are quite wide-spread. 
in numbers 
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gaily. “I’m perishing for tea. It makes 
you hungry to work in a home for feeble- 
minded.” 

After the teacher's life had been saved 
Mrs. Dukes resumed where she had left 
off: 

* Anyway, he takes some pride in his 
clothes now and combs his hair volun- 
tarily and washes 


his face—-at least 
as far as his col- 
lar.” 

Presently Miss 
Halloway made 


signs of departure. 
“Now Im fed 
I've got to go. I 
must drop in and 
deliver a crumb of 
comfort to Mrs. 
Berkeley, and tell 
her all is not lost.” 
* Juanita!’ Mrs. 
Dukes 
have used a great- 
ly different tone if 
had 
* pneumonia.” 
“Yes, I'm 
going to try tosug- 
that 


move abouta 


could not 


she said, 


and 


gest she re- 

quart of tin jewel- 

ry from her daugh- 

ter before she sends her off to school. 
Juanita glitters and jingles like a parlor 
lamp.” 

As Miss Halloway was leaving she 
summed up her message of hope and 
cheer: “Don’t worry about Ranny; he’s 
a healthy-minded animal. It’s just some- 
thing they have to go through, like 
measles. I feel sorry for them sometimes, 
but, after all, they are luckier than I; 
they can get out of the eighth grade and 
I can’t.” 

As she helped her guest with her coat 
Mrs. Dukes gave her a half-whimsical 
hug. 

“There have been times when I hoped 
that the object of Ranny’s devotion was 
you. 


AND 





“ANYWAY, HE TAKES PRIDE 
AND COMBS HIS HAIR VOLUNTARILY ‘i 
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“When they are thirteen nobody is 
safe,” the teacher laughed. “* Especially 
after reverses. If their hearts are busted 
they bestow the pieces on me—boys and 
girls both. I bet ve had more damaged 
hearts offered to me than anybody else 
in town. Good-by. I'm a rummage sale, 
that’s what Iam. Good-by.” 

With this cheer- 
ful confession the 
teacher went forth 
into her 
and congenial 
world. Marian 
Halloway was an 
that 


happened once to 


familiar 


experience 


educated 
in Lake- 
ville, for the town 
which had three 
schoolhouses for 
primary — instrue- 
tion consolidated 
the higher grades 
and pelted them 
with learning in 
the central build- 
Miss Hallo- 
way helddominion 
over the highest of 
the 
school grades and 
her ‘‘alumni’’ 
overran the offices and stores and fae- 
tories of the little town. 

Upon her way home this evening in 
the twilight, Miss Halloway’s heart was 
wrung by the pathetic sight of a group 
of girls, formerly able-bodied, but now 
unequal to the task of carrying home 
their own skates and books. This work 
was done by unskilled laborers who 
seemed ashamed of their menial posi- 
tions. The company was in double file 
as though Sibyl Williams had given the 
order, but there was no joy connected 
with the enterprise. 


every 
person 


“ 
ing. 


IN HIS CLOTHES 
commone- 


These boys might 
have been on the way to keep an engage- 
ment with the firing-squad. One of 
these beasts of burden was Randolph 
Harrington Dukes, and, though a great 
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deal of winter dusk intervened between 
them, it was clear that he bore the skates 
and company of the glittery and jingly 
Juanita Berkeley. 

“And I 
those two. stricken 
Marian Halloway. 
hight oa 
served that the eighth-grade teacher was 


comforting 
families!” thought 
At the nearest street 
homeward bound 


have heen out 


citizen ob- 
laughing to herself. 

The historian of this period has’ a 
painful duty to perform; he knows how 
Gibbon must have felt. [t was a time of 
softening and decay, the weakening of 
moral fiber, the breaking down of high 
old standards, of simple, homely virtues, 
honest antagonisms, taboos handed 
down from jungle days. Life had become 
complicated, happiness had given place 
to social duties, parties had been held, a 
had 
had grown up, pride of clothes and clean- 
The descent to 


“crowd” been evolved, manners 


liness had been born. 


ing down the moral plane in the sub- 
high-school days. 

The process which had been dormant 
so long had developed with astonishing 
rapidity. The autumn class in’ which 
hovs and girls had reveled and been 
artistic together was of brief duration, 
but the evil which Vera de Vere did lived 
after her.  Saturday-afternoon dances 
followed, and formerly self-respecting 
characters almost cheerfully put aside 
the joys of the chase, inserted themselves 
into stylish garments, and did what they 
fondly believed was dancing. 

From dressing up on Saturday after- 
noon to dressing up on school days was 
an easy downward step. Early in Janu- 
ary Arthur Wilson, decidedly the weak- 
est link in the chain, openly appeared in 
with ivi 
some flimsy excuse that it was not en- 


school a stand-up collar, giving 
tirely clean and had to be worn once 
more, anyway. This seed fell upon fertile 
soil, and presently stand-up collars grew 
where only necks had grown before— 


collars with the wings turned down in 
front, but otherwise elegant and painful. 
Ranny, neither a radical nor a last- 
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ditcher, presently joined the white-collar 
slaves after he had grown so unhappy 
(in what father called his * neckedness”’) 
that the family had been compelled to 
yield. 

At about the same time in the history 
of civilization Ranny took to combing 
his hair in the prevailing mode, parted 
as the brain is parted, then pasted down 
across the forehead at a fetching angle, 
so that each up-to-date person peeked 
out upon life from under his own private 
gable. The hair had to be long for this 
process, the close-cropped or convict 
heads of the earlier day being now quite 
out of favor, but it had to be neatly 
trimmed about the ears or ridicule would 
result. There was an art in knowing 
where hair should be long and where 
short. 

It is surprising how great an influence 
Sibyl Williams had upon the thought of 
the times. If this, as Miss Halloway 
held, was simply a biological stage, the 
sophisticated city girl fitted into it so 
perfectly that it was hard to tell which 
was biology and which was Sibyl. 

She was the guest for the winter of her 
locally respected aunt, Mrs. F. Pierce 
Thompson. Her health, it was said, was 
not sturdy, and life in the rural districts 
was indicated. Adults had a story that 
Sibyl’s parents had come to some sort of 
break-up, financial or otherwise, and 
Mrs. Thompson had thus become the 
residuary legatee of this doubtful asset. 
The girl had passed the pre-holiday 
period at Miss Trout’s select school in 
the city. The health hypothesis would 
her withdrawal, so also 
would the financial-reverse theory. Sibyl 
herself claimed, to sworn friends, that 
she had been expelled for independence 
of spirit and refusal to grovel to un- 
worthy instructors. Everybody there- 
fore helped himself to the theory which 
suited his taste. 

At any rate she had come, bringing 
with her a lot of new ideas and clothes 
and some exotic words like chaperon, 


account for 


matinée, case, and crush. She was 
constantly offering to bet boxes of 
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*Toothies,”” 


local marts. It 


a confection not current in 
was her habit to wear 
“frocks” instead of dresses, and worthy 
girl friends were taken in and granted a 
private view of a pair of elbow-length 
gloves, a thing which was not known to 
exist in juvenile circles. Sibyl was four- 
teen, and she had, by her own confes- 
sion, seen a good deal of life. 

It seemed to. be her modest idea to 
abolish all democratic institutions and 
erect on their ruins a queendom with 
herself in the title-réle. The method was 
old and simple, used always in dealing 
with backward peoples—create a de- 
mand and then supply it. Thus she set 
about bracketing names together, with 
or without their owners’ consent. She 
reduced the boys to a state of helpless- 
ness, then passed them about as if they 
little herself 
Thus she quickly 


were apples, nibbling a 
from time to time, 
acquired a social leadership through her 
control of this essential commodity. By 
her earnest endeavors skating had be- 
Girls 
who once could skate all day without 
assistance and even cut simple initials in 


come a coeducational institution. 
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the ice were now unable to support 
themselves, and had to be held up. 
Sibyl herself had never been able to 
stand alone, but of course she was offi- 
cially delicate. 

On the evening when Miss Halloway 
had seen the melancholy swains moving 
toward their doom the thing had hap- 
pened in this wise. The crowd had been 
skating in pairs according to orders and 
had been compelled by gathering dark- 
ness to call it a day’s work. When all 
skates had removed the social 
queen set things in motion by this tact- 
ful suggestion: 

“Ranny, you and Juanita go ahead.” 

“Well, all right.””. Thus Ranny bowed 
to fate and Juanita. 

* But Juanita, it appeared, had not 
been officially notified of her nomination 
and she was too perfect a lady to be 


heen 


aware that anything was going on. 
Sibyl nudged the backward gallant. 


There was no escape. 

“May I have the pleasure of your 
company?” he growled. His tone lacked 
but Juanita satisfied 


conviction, was 


with the letter of the social law. 





THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE HOUR AND A HALF HE WAS Jt ANITA’S SOLE SUPPORT 
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~€ ertainly,”” she replied, and deliv- 
ered over her skates, symbols of his 
slavery. 

Other pairs were now arranged by 
Sibyl sskill,and soon the entire company 
was moving like the animals in the ark. 
Sometimes after parties the bovs had 
taken girls home, the choice being made 
by lot or adult appointment. Ranny had 
always done his duty as anybody saw it, 
but 
been a protector of maidenhood on the 


this was the first time he had ever 


way home from the lake. 
The next day Sibyl said to him, * Well, 
[ hear you got her home all right.” 
“Yes, we didn’t have any trouble.” 
“Well, I should say Vou didn’t!” 
“Tuh?” 
“Tf vou knew what she said. 
“What “d she sav?” 
*"Prade last.” 


Ranny searched his memory, for ac- 


” 


cording to this device compliments had 
lo he pata for in kind. 
“Pom Rucker said” 


over the words 


Ranny gulped 
“he said vou had a 
hat.” This 
report, though he had a feeling of dis- 


aoawful purty Was a true 

lovalty to his friend in passing it on. 
‘That's a stingy one,” said Sibyl. “I 

oughtn’t to give you mine.” However 


she did. 


nicest boy in this class.” 


“Juanita said you were the 
Ranny stood 
“Tf vou try, TE think 
you could have a case with her.” 
“Well, IT won't try.” 
“You're 


“Here you are nearly 


this shor k bravely ° 


said Sibyl. 


fourteen 


a funny boy,” 
years 
old.” She implied that time was slipping 
away and Ranny was drifting into old 
bachelorhood. “Juanita’s a lovely girl,” 
she concluded. 

“Well, I never said she wasn’t.” 

Sibyl took this guarded compliment, 
decorated it slightly, and promptly put 
it where it would do the most good. 
which followed 


The period 


study-hour, so Ranny made a study of 


Was a 


Juanita Berkeley, who sat only two rows 
He had 


never especially liked her before, but 


frem him and a little forward. 


at any rate he had never especially dis- 
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liked her. He was neutral. She was not 
as tall as he; in fact, she was built on 
She 


had wholesome red cheeks, of which she 


the low, broad lines of a bungalow. 


was secretly ashamed, and flaxen hair 
like sister Lucy's doll. In her adornment 
she was gaudy rather than neat; the 
teacher's efforts had not dimmed her 
luster, for she still glittered like the bar- 
baric East. She was, moreover, an easy 
laugher. When, surprisingly soon, she 
turned and Ranny’s gaze, he 
pulled up the wings of his collar so that 
they stuck into his neck in the fashion 
affected by high-school Beau Brummels. 
It is a sad reflection of the low state of 
Ranny’s reason that he should expect a 


caught 


gigvle of appreciation over this weak 
performance. Nevertheless, he got it. 
Also he got a note by an early under- 
ground mail. 


Dar Ranny,—Will 


knife to sharpen my pencil? 


vou lend me your 


Yours very sincerely, 
JUANITA BERKELEY. 


To which in due course Ranny replied 
as a gentleman should: 


Dear Juanira,—Send me your pencil and 
I will sharpen it. 
Yours very sincerely, 


RanpoLteu HarkINGTON DUKEs. 


Though their content was perhaps not 
of cosmic importance, these letters were 
destined to have a profound influence 
upon Ranny’s life. It is doubtful 
whether more than ten or twelve people 
were aware of this diplomatic exchange, 
but they did not feel themselves bound 
to silence, and the matter was pretty 
thoroughly aired when school was out in 
the afternoon. The custom had grown 
up for the two great divisions of the 
human race to saunter down-townward 
in some proximity; the carrots and the 
radishes still clung together, but the 
Here 
the boys went through all the processes 
of showing off, acting up, performing 
feats of strength and humor for an un- 
critical audience. By easy stages and 


bunches were in the same basket. 
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HE STOOD BEHIND A BARN UNTIL 


taking quite a while to pass a given 
point, the procession moved to the posi- 
office, where everybody was told that 
there was no mail. As these young peo- 
ple could not possibly have anything to 
say to one another, they said it here at 
great length while post-office emplovees 
grumbled and the general public suf- 
fered agonies. 

To-day, however, there was for Ranny 
a variation. As the crowd was proceed- 
ing upon its entertaining way, a famous 
wit, Bud Hicks by name, shoved Ranny 
violently against the object of his alleged 
devotion. 

*'There’s your girl,” he said. 

Now Juanita was considerably jarred, 
for Bud Hicks’s jokes were massive 
rather than subtle, and it was obvious 
to Ranny that she was very angry. 

“Stop that!’ she cried. “LT think 
you're horrid.” 

Ranny, in his youth and inexperience, 
took this as a sincere expression of per- 
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THE DANGER HAD BLOWN OVER 


sonal distaste and chose to detach him- 
self from humankind. 

*T got to go home,” he said to his fel- 
lows. “IT can’t go skating to-day.” 

In carrying out this promise he gave 
his mother something of a shock. 

“Why, Ranny!” mother exclaimed. 
“No skating to-day?" 

“T have a lot of home work to do.” 
This was the disingenuous truth. “I 
guess I better go to my room and study.” 

Mother felt his forehead and made 
him show his tongue, but he seemed 
normal. Whatever feeling of alarm she 
may have had at this sudden studious- 
ness Was mingled with relief that, at any 
rate, she knew where he was and exactly 
what he was doing. 

Ranny closed his bedroom door, OS- 
tensibly to shut out the innocent childish 
prattle of his little sister, Lucey, who was 
inclined to make hay while the sun 
shone, for she had not had her fill of her 
brother’s society recently. Ranny spread 
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out his books and papers as for a feast of 
How 
this was than wasting time upon g 

At the end of an hour he had written 
Juanita’ eight upon his paper 
rubbed it Also he had 
frequently sung mentally the exquisite 


knowledge much finer and nobler 


irls! 


times 


and out again 


song beginning: 
Nita. Wa-ha-ha-nita. 
Ast thy soul if we mus’ part. 
This was all he knew of the song. 


Ranny was a very good singer, but this 
Was a secret ot his OW ne other person 


The better to pre- 


serve his secret he usually did his singing 


had ever remarked it 
entirely in his mind. This mental notes 
were espee ieally clear and true 

He had heart sinkings at the displeas- 
ure Juanita had shown. She was not his 
virl, or anything like that, but she had 
spoken highly of him, and if he had not 
offended her 


COUTTS, all Was over ay tween the Ih. 


who knows? But now, of 
He 
resolutely erased the name for the ninth 
time and plunged into his work, resolved 


the 


spring of Composition and rhetort us 


to drown his) sorrows. in Piertan 
soon as he had combed his hair a little. 


An Waly, why should girls lose their 


reason about him’? His hair was unruls 
when dry; it fell down over his eves and 
stood up ina scragely clump around the 
pole His complexion was disheartening. 
His clothes did not fit like Raleigh's 
advertisements in the Bulletin. Always 
a little too tight, his trousers crept up 
from his knees, disclosing a hiatus of 
flannel distressing to a sensitive nature. 
His jacket the back of 


neck, leaving his white collar-button ina 


sagged at his 
state of indecent exposure. 

To be sure, he did not have deformed 
like Rucker 
chang Ing had 
ears changed from an 
liability He was neither corpulent like 
“Fatty Hartman nor [skinny — like 
Arthur Wilson. He was normally several 
than Bud Hicks, 
Cleanliness was now next to stvlishness. 
Yet all these hows had already had their 


ears ‘Tom thus, in those 


aa oe 
times Fom’s loose and 


comic asset to a 


shades cleaner and 
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names bracketed with those of girls (sub- 
and he 
was beginning to feel a little out of date. 


ject to change without notice 


He who had kept abreast of the times in 
stand-wp collars and hair-cuts was falling 
behind in the matter of girls. Sibyl Will- 
lains already thought him a little queer. 

It is doubtful if any of these eighth- 
evrade matches was made in heaven; 
none was effected without a 


great deal of earthly prodding hy Sibyl 


certainly 


and public opinion. ‘Phe principle of self- 
determination did not apply. Ranny was 
to feel the power of this social machine 
the next morning. 

It just happened that Juanita herself 
Was overcome by a craving for an en- 
evclopedia at the very moment when 
Ranny was refreshing his memory at the 
dictionary next to the bookcase. 

“Are vou mad at me?” she whispered. 

“No; LT thought vou was mad at me.” 
Juanita 
The light of her smile lit up 


six or eight rows of open faces in’ the 


“T wouldn't be mad at vou.” 
beamed. 


orchestra. 

Before many hours had passed Ranny 
discovered that what he had conceived 
as faintly possible in the fullness of time 
Was now accepted as an accomplished 
fact by all of his acquaintances. 

The perils and responsibilities of his 
new position were to be demonstrated 
before this day's session was over. Miss 
Halloway was conducting a history reci- 
tation; she had just asked a question, 
leaving it suspended in midair while she 
searched for a likely victim. She en- 
countered the eves of Juanita Berkeley 
fixed upon her as if in profound and soul- 
ful attention; an even more experienced 
teacher might have heen deceived, 

* Juanita,” she said. 

The young lady jumped as if Miss 
Halloway had put an electric wire to her 
instead of a question. It developed that 
she did not know the answer, that she 
did not know the question; in fact, it 
seemed for a moment that she thought 


this a recitation in physiology instead of 
Miss Halloway said to the su- 
perintendent that evening after school: 


history. 
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“T don’t know what is in the mind of 
a girl of thirteen. I think it’s as near a 
vacuum as nature ever comes.” 
Juanita’s 
the 
titter that went around. He felt himself 
blushing for her—in fact, he was appar- 
ently doing all the blushing, for his lady 


Ranny was humiliated at 


collapse; he shared her shame at 


friend did not seem greatly distressed. 
Failure in recitation was no novel experi- 
Whatever it was that had 
her 


ence for her. 
got’ Juanita present position in 
Ranny’s esteem, it was not intellectual 
brilliance. 

Miss Halloway saw that she would 
have to apply at some other fountain of 
wisdom if she wished to be enlightened. 
What followed was malicious mischief on 
the part of one of those imps which make 
connections on the subconscious switch- 
board. 

*Ranny, vou tell us. Juanita seems to 
be absent to-day.” 

The condemned man arose, amid faint 
snickers from those who kept informed 
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upon the topics of the day, pulled down 
his trousers below the underwear line, 
adjusted his coat-collar, and pushed 
back his dangling hair. Having thus 
made himself presentable, he went after 
Miss Halloway’s easy and 
fumbled it beyond hope of recovery, 
“Well, somebody ¢/se isn’t here this 
afternoon,” 


grounder 


said the teacher. 

It is always good business to laugh at 
the jokes of one’s teacher, father, or 
employer. The public which had made 
Ranny what he was to-day roared at its 
own sorry handiwork. Humiliation and 
degradation were reasonably complete. 

But there was a solid foundation to 
Ranny’s character. He had put his hand 
to the plow and would not turn back. 
He was going through with this thing if 
it killed him. So that very afternoon 
found him at the lake in the giddy whirl 
of society, and throughout the entire 
hour and a half he was Juanita’s sole 
support. When it was time to go home 
he omitted the formula, “May I have 








ONCE, INDEED, HE HAD GOT AS FAR 


AS A MEETING 


WITH MRS. BERKELEY 
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the pleasure of your company 2’ and 
sid, instead, “Well, are vou ready to 
vo?” Being somebody's beau was not 


without its compensations, 

Phe valentine problem now solved it- 
self. at 
afer, that 


affection re presented in the local station- 


sent Juanita a ten-cent lacy 


heiny the highest degree of 


eryv-store. The rest of the paternal quar- 
ier he invested in two- and three-cent 
protestations of undying esteem, which 
he distributed 
windward, not forgetting to pay tribute 
to Miss Halloway and Sibyl Williams, 


comic insults for his closest 


around like anchors to 


and “Ole 
barr inte nds 


Tf tha 


smooth, 


course of true love never runs 
this must have been some sort 
of substitute, for it ran as smooth as the 


ice on the lake and was not, to tell the 


truth, much warmer. But presently a 
heavy fall of snow put an end to the 
skating and Ranny saw little of the lady 
of “his” choice. He could not associate 
with her without some sort of excuse. 


The companionship of one’s kind is a 


juvenile Dutch courage; Ranny was 
lion hie irted enough in crowds, but 
lone he was a shrinking violet. When, 


UN prolbes ted, he observed the fair Juanita 
the street lke a 


wagon-load of mirrors, he was overcome 


eo littering down 
with shyness closely approaching fear. 
He disappeared from the face of nature 
He did not wait 
to ask her soul if they should part; he 


with great suddenness. 
ran down an alley and stood behind a 
barn until the danger had blown over. 
The rest of the day he spent reproaching 
himself for his lost chance, vet the very 
next trrne opportunity knocked at his 
door he hid, so to speak, in the cellar. 
The idea of going to the Berkeley 
home and making a call upon Juanita 
was, of course, unthinkable, vel he had 
to see something of Juanita, if only to 
keep his public franchise. The only thing 
that oa 


was to find some sneaking, 


self-respecting person could do 
underhanded 
Thus * Toots” 


way of hanging around. 


came into Ranny’s life 


*’Toots”” was a plain necessity; if he 
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had not existed he would have had to be 
invented. This necessary evil was ten 
vears old. The appellation was simply 


the Berkeleys’ way of atoning for thetr 


injustice in naming him Harold. For 
“Toots,” regret it as he might, was 


Juanita’s younger brother. 

The official discovery of “Toots” took 
place one Saturday morning not very far 
from the glorified cottage where Juanita 
*'Poots”” had 


found a slippery place on the sidewalk 


made her earthly home. 


and was polishing it further by sliding. 
Ranny approached him with fair words 
and a stick of gum, and was taken into 
his confidence. 
“Now if T sprinkle a little snow over 
“Toots” 
was an incorrigible optimist. “They'll 
all fall down and break their neck.” 
He had to indulge ‘Toots’ in’ his 
childish idea of hiding behind a fence 
and watching the public maim. itself. 
It is only fair to Ranny to say that he 
especially 


it, nobody ll know it’s there.” 


did not enjoy this cruel sport 
when fifteen minutes passed and nobody 
fell down. 

At odds and ends of time for a skate- 
less week Ranny indulged in portions of 
*'Toots’s”” society, which he paid for with 
gum. The young fellow thought he was 
being cultivated for his own qualities, a 
superstition that was founded on the fact 
that he did not share in Ranny’s high 
opinion of his sister, “* Neet.” 

“Neat,” said Ranny. “Neat, that’s a 
nice name for her.” 

“Yes, it is.’ was the brotherly reply. 
“You ought 
He enlarged upon this idea from 


to see how she is around 
home.” 
time to time—her selfishness, her violent 
temper. Life in the same house with 
Juanita was a bitter experience. It was 
the guiding 


*Toots’s” life never to go home if he 


one of principles of 
could help it. 

During a week of hobnobbing with the 
lower classes Ranny had enjoyed only a 
couple of brief glimpses of the Berkeley 
barn and the Berkeley cow. Once, in- 
deed, he had got as far as a meeting with 
Mrs. Berkeley, who came out to the 
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barn to order her son into the 


and 


house. She was a severe 
disapproving person; perhaps 
the that had 
conferred upon her by being 


born had turned her head. She 


honor Juanita 


was not amiable. Moreover, 
she had a disconcerting 
of talking 


vether. 


way 
with her teeth to- 


had a father also; 
he worked ina butter, egg, and 


Juanita 
poultry warehouse. Ranny 
sometimes saw this lucky man 
hurrying home to eat supper 
with Juanita, 

But, he had 
slightly improved his acquaint- 
ance with the Berkeley family, 
especially with Goldie, the cow, 
Ranny had seen nothing of the 
object of lus devotion. At last, 


however, on 


though thus 


after 
week after the 


Saturday 
Hoon, one long 
discovery of “Toots,” Juanita 
came strolling out to the Berk- 


elev barn, where Ranny was oe 
a guest for a Tew moments ¢ 
while “Toots” thought up * 
some new scheme for going 
away from home. At the door “ ; 
of the barn she stopped, rooted — 
to the spot in her astonish- 
ment. 
“Why, are you here, Ranny? What 
a surprise!’ She spoke her line well. 
Juanita was dressed as the upper 


classes are when they go out to take the 
air in the back yard, not expecting to 
meet anybody but their little brother. 
Over her brilliant pink sweater was 
al genuine nickel-plated chain, looped 
about in festoons. On her fair head she 
wore nothing but a yard of red ribbon 
and a nest of combs and hairpins spar- 
kling with the finest cut glass. Her 
hands against’ the 
elements save by bracelets and six or 
triumphs of the brass- 
maker's cunning. When she shook her 
moss-agate 
bumped her face in 


were unprotected 


seven rings, 


head her heavy ear-rings 


a fetching way. 





GET OUT Ot! 
ro ME 
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~~ 


HERE AND DON’T EVER SPEAK 


AGAIN? 


These 


rings; 


were informal, or Saturday, ear- 
Miss Halloway drew the line at 
ear-rings in the halls of learning. 

Juanita’s opening speech was slightly 
weakened by her brother's reply: 

“Aw, vou knew he was here. What's 
the matter with you?” 

She sweetly ignored his remark, thus 
disproving his charge that she had a 
violent temper. 

“Won't into 
You must be sick of him.” 

No, Ranny would not come into the 
but he willing to stand 
around awhile and straighten his neck- 
tie and polish his shoes alternately upon 
his stockings, and make a few feeble 
jokes which were well received. Also, 


you 


come the house? 


house, was 
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it presently developed that he was will- 
ing to go sliding with her. Juanita gen- 
erously offered to lend “Toots’s” sled for 
this purpose. Ranny ace ‘pled this offer 
in the spirit in which it was made. It 
had always been his honest intention to 
use “Toots” for a ladder to get himself 


into high society, and this was the psy- 


chological moment to kick the ladder 
down. 
But **'Toots”’ now pounced upon his 


sled and fastened himself to it like glue. 

“You will not lend my sled, smarty,” 
he said to his sister. 

Ranny had borne much personal dis- 
comfort at this youth's hands, but this 
insult to a noble creature was more than 
he could bear. He jumped upon the 
and, not diffi- 
culty, pried his hands from the sled. He 
then took the incumbrance by the collar 


young wretch without 


and propelled him toward outdoor life, 
assisting him slightly with his knee. But 
he was interrupted in this service to 
society hy the shrill cry: 

“You let him alone! You take your 
hands right off my little brother!’ In- 
stantly he was aware that jewels were 
jangling about his ears and that his hair 
* You get out 
of hereand don't ever speak to me again!” 

In a life 
Ranny was probably never so completely 


was being painfully pulled 


crowded with = vicissitudes 
astonished. 
* Well —if 


me, Wey 


if you like him better than 
He honorably gave her this chance to 
( hoose once and for all between him and 
** Toots.” 


unflattering promptness, and he learned 


She accepted it with great and 


about women from her. 


“Course [I do. Now go ’way from 
here!” 

“You mean—for to-day—or for all 
the time? You mean you won't be 


rN * He had never been able to say 
this outright and it seemed late to begin 
now, 

Juanita asked her soul if they should 
part, and her soul said, * Yes.” 

* All the time. 


Now go home!” 


For ever and ever and 


ever, 
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Having been ordered off the premises 
three times, Ranny began to. suspect 
that he there. The 
brillant idea came to him to resign. 
that’s what Pl do.” 
There being no objection, he did so 


was not wanted 


“Tl go away; 


with great dignity, never turning his 
head. This haughty attitude proved to 
little 
to creep up close to him un- 


mistake, for it enabled 
*'Toots”’ 


aware and give Ranny a stinging blow 


he al 


in the back of the neck with a snow- 
ball, some of the snow going inside the 
collar. 

Ranny made an insincere attempt to 
catch the little pest, then resolutely 
turned the page upon this chapter in his 
life history and started for home. Before 
he had gone a block he had made one 
firm the future 
might hold for him, little brothers were 


resolution—whatever 
henceforth to be barred from his scheme 
He had 
and all he had for his 
One neither con- 


of things. wasted nine cents 
upon “Toots,” 
money Was disaster. 
dones nor condemns, but the fact is that 
for the moment the loss of the nine cents 
bulked larger in Ranny’s mind than the 
loss of Juanita. 

Now it “All over, all 
over,” he kept repeating to himself as 
he trudged He knew that his 
heart was broken. He knew this and he 
honestly tried to feel it, but all he could 


really feel was the trickle of cold water 


Was all Over. 


along. 


down his back. 

Sunday gave him opportunity to heal 
He started out 
with a well-intentioned idea of refusing 


his spiritual wounds. 


food and going into a dramatic decline 
with his lips sealed forever, but so long 
a time intervened between breakfast and 
dinner that a hunger strike did not seem 
practical. He grew so cheerful as the day 
progressed that several times he found 
himself absent-mindedly singing “ Nita, 
Wa-ha-ha-nita.”.. He always stopped 
when apprehended, but it was as hard to 
keep his tongue off of that name as if it 
were a loose tooth. vot until night came 
and school was impending did he manage 
to remember that his life was ruined and 
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that he must appear to-morrow hefore 
his fellows as a discarded admirer. 

On Monday this hali-broken life was 
dragged bene k to school and there Ranny 
the 
surprise of his life. Sibyl Williams came 


promptly received second vreatest 


and said: 
She isn’t mad 


to him, as an ¢ MISSary, 
She is awtulls 


at vou any 


Sorry 
Hore 

*Tuh!” said Ranny. 
*When brother hit 


snowball she got ve ry 


her vou with a 


angry. She says 
she slapped his dirty little face.” 
“Well, that was nice.’ 


tried to be just in his judgments. 


Rann alway S 


“And so now vou and Juanita won't 
have any more trouble.” 

But Sibyl, being a new-comer, did not 
understand Ranny’s mental machinery. 
It lacked speed, but it also lacked a re 
verse. When something was “all over” 
it was exactly that 
thre 


Vou 


especially if it was 
“all over” times. 


ar No. 


there no more. 


won't keteh me around 
No more girls for me.” 

Sibyl put her hand upon his sleeve as 
if to appeal to the better side of his 
nature, but what she said was: 

“T don't blame vou. Girls are horrid.” 

Phere were things about the way her 
long, dark evelashes were put on that 
he had never noticed before. 


“Well, not all of 
gallantly. 


them,” he = said, 
The eyeiashes came down like a cur- 
tain. 
Gertie Riley horrid, either; 
she was friendly and sympathetic 


was not 


and 
blue 


dress with a white collar that was mak- 


quite effective to-day in a natty 
ing its first appearance in the workaday 
world. Ranny made his modest contri- 


bution to the flock of trade-lasts that 
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came home to roost in Gertie’s Commer- 
cial Geography before the close of her 
triumphant day. 

There were other girls who, after sev- 
eral days of thoughtful consideration, 
Ranny decided were not at all horrid. 
For example, that friend of his youth, 
Kendal, rather 
(compulsory) sensible 


colorless in her 
clothes, 
neat and comfortable now that his eves 
were no longer dazzled by Juanita’s glit- 
ter. And not one girl of his acquaintance 
took him to task for his falling out with 
Juanita. He was not ostracized at all; 
on the contrary, everybody 
her than before. 


Josie 


seemed 


was friend- 
Though he was getting 
toward 


well on there were 


had vet to 


fourteen, 
things about girls that he 
learn. 

In those days of convalescence and 
Ranny fast) and 
among the eighth-grade princesses. An 
unprejudiced might have 
thought them a queer lot of remnants, 


rebound ran loose 


obsery a 


odd sizes and shades, defective, marked 
for sacrifice. But Ranny was not un- 


prejudiced, he grew steadily less un- 
prejudiced as the days marched on 
Presently 


shiping at six shrines, not counting that 


toward spring. he was wor- 
of Miss Halloway, who was always there 
to fall back upon like money in the bank. 
Having exchanged one despot for six, he 
He flitted 
behind 


him a trail of cracked jokes, sharpened 


reveled in his new freedom. 


from flower to flower, leaving 
pencils, notes, gifts, and compliments. 
The age of specialization had not yet 
come to the heart of Randolph Harring- 
ton Dukes. 


well. 


He loved widely if not too 
The heroine of his piece was a 
composite, a medley, a goulash—just 
virl, 
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Balkans. 


there is 


, 
the 


- HIS war started in 
It will 

peace in the Balkans.” 
An official of the French Foreign Office 


expressed this opinion early in LOLS, and 


not he over 


the saving has circulated widely among 
the Entente diplomats I heard it again 
not long ave in Washington, with this 
addition, “Tt is premature to begin talk 
ing of ‘the next war’-—this one is not 
over vet in the Balkans.” 


No one finds the most recent attempt 
to settle the Balkan problem satisfac- 
tory The chauvinists of each country 
bre ause thre ir VOV=- 


of the loot. 


ery where realize that it is 


COTICE rned are anery 
ernuments did not vel 
The lit 


Derais e\ 
an unjust 


and therefore an unstable, 


settlement, which can only be main- 
tained hy force and a constantls ncreas- 


ing mulitarism. 


It isa strange paradox that this Bal- 
kan is always proved 
st) difheult of the 


problem of European diplomacy on the 


yroblem. whi h hi 


settlement, 1s one 


proper solution of which there has been 


the most general agreement. 


' 


In this matter we are very close to the 


} 


Kev of much diplomat ie mvstery The 
lavman too often assumes that the 
diplomats are concerned with one prob- 
lem oatoa time and are free to seek the 
| 
! 


vent possible settleme nt of ene hi contro- 
vhich In fact, it ts 


re threat diplomats have instruc tions lo 


Vers\ ATISES very 


vote as thev think Phe are more often 
wdered to obtain some immediate ad 
vantage for the government they repre- 


quite 


to use 


sent, aside from. the 
the difficulty 


point im some 


something 
matter at issue, or 


before them as a trading 


larger and more important combination. 
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There is just as much log-roiling, just as 


much trading of votes in international 
COHLZTesses as in our state legislatures. 
While the First Balkan War was in 
progress, in the fall of 1912, a conference 
of ambassadors Was convoked by Sir 
Kdward Grey in London to try to un- 
snarl the tangle. They had an unique op- 
settle the affairs of that 
unhappy peninsula, but, although there 


Was very general agreement among them 


portunity to 


ais to W heat ought to he done for the vood 
of the Balkan peoples, they were so pre- 
occupied with the “oeneral situation” 


in’ Europe —their own conibinations, 
preparing for, or trying to prevent, the 
Great) War 
tunity slip. 
During 


active, it 


that they let the oppor- 


their discussions there were 
informal, conferences among 
a number of people who had interested 
themselves in the affairs of the Balkans. 
The initiative was taken by some jour- 
nalists, British and American, who had 
followed the recent campaigns and knew 
the Balkan countries, their peoples and 


We drew 


conterences people of other professions 


politics, intimately. into our 


and of every nationality. There was 
impressive unanimity on the matter for 
so diverse a group. 

We were all agreed that Bulgaria had 
the best claim to Macedonia, but real- 
ized that 


significant 


there were considerable and 
minorities which would bit- 


terly resist Bulgarian annexation. — It 
was also certain that the Serbs and 


Greeks would never consent to this solu- 
They would fight to protect “the 
balance of power” in the Balkans rather 
than submit to Bulgar hegemony. 

The 


equally impossible. 


tion. 


Macedonia was 
No frontiers could 


partition of 
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be drawn which would satisfy any one. 
The country has been colonized, just 
as Kansas was colonized by “Slavers” 
amd “ Free-Soilers”’ in the days of John 
Brown. Greek nationalists have estab- 
lished settlements near the Bulgarian 
frontier. Within sight of Mount Olym- 
pus there are recently installed Serb 
communities. And the Bulgars 
the most active and 
colonizers of all. 

It seemed obvious to us that the situa- 
tion could be saved 


have 


been successful 


it was the only 
by creating an inde- 
pendent Macedonia and a federal union 
of the Balkan states. 

This was no new proposal; it had been 
discussed for a hundred years. 
number of Macedonian 


possible solution 


A large 
leaders 
their adhesion to the program. 
of course, we found, who were bitterly 
partizan in their nationalistic prejudices 
and would not listen to any plan of con- 
ciliation. But the sanest among them, 
and at that time the most influential, 
desired peace and knew that any at- 
tempt at annexation or partition would 
drench the unhappy territory once more 
with blood. And, as the recent years 
have shown, such indeed was the case. 

There was also much support to this 
project in Sofia, Belgrade, and Athens. 
These Balkan countries, of course, have 
their internal struggle between the live- 
and-let-live liberals and the rabid chau- 
vinists. Each little king in the peninsula 
had his subservient courtiers, who fed 
him flatteries about his manifest destiny 
to re-establish the Byzantine Empire. 
But liberal opinion throughout the Bal- 
kans was in favor of federalization, with 
Macedonia a component, independent 
member. 

This had been the basis of the nego- 
tiations which led to the alliance against 
Turkey and the victorious war then in 
progress. The treaty between Serbia and 
Bulgaria expressly announced that its 
goal was the creation of an independent 
Macedonia. In a later paragraph a par- 
tition was envisaged, which allotted one 
section to Bulgaria, another to Serbia, 

Vout. CXLd.—No. 842,—33 


gave 
Some, 
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and left a third disputed district for 
arbitration; but this was to become op- 
erative only in case it was impossible to 
establish an autonomous state. 

This project of a federal union be- 
tween the indepenaent states of Bul- 
garia, Greece, Macedonia, and Serbia, 
backed with a mass of carefully pre- 
pared evidence and argument, was sub- 
mitted to the ambassadorial conference 
by several of the official representatives 
of the Balkan states. We, on the outside, 
wrote articles in an effort to mobilize 
public opinion, and interviewed every 
one we thought had influence. I talked 
the proposal over with a dozen or more 
men who would have voice in reaching a 
decision. They all were familiar with 
the subject and they all agreed that a 
federation was the one remedy proposed 
that promised a cure for the endemic 
“trouble in the Balkans.” It was just— 
but impractical. The development of a 
stable the Balkans would 
thwart too many ambitions. Russia and 
all the members of the Triple Alliance 
would surely oppose it. There was no 
hope of “putting it across.”” The gen- 
tlemen, who had the decision in their 
hands, although they seemed to be quite 
agreed on the proposal which offered the 
best hope of pacification, were more in- 
terested in securing something else. 
They were bound by their instructions 
to consider the “balance of power” in 
Europe more important than a sound 
solution of the Balkan problem. 

While the ambassadors in conference 
at London discussed various proposals 
of settlement, which they all readily ad- 
mitted in private conversation were un- 
sound, the Second Balkan War broke 
out between the former allies. The 
conduct of the campaign in the First 
War against Turkey, as seems inevitable, 
had put the chauvinists in control. With 
the armies mobilized, the militarists were 
supreme, more powerful than the liberal 
politicians, who had organized the alli- 
ance against Turkey and made victory 
possible. The various General Staffs, 
puffed up with unexpected successes, 


power mm 
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egeed on by foreign intrigue, instead of 
with their 
neighbors, tried to grab everything for 
themselves and plunged their countries 
into a fratricidal war. The high hopes of 
all those who had been interested in the 
Balkans were submerged in a new deluge 
of blood and hate. 


working for a stable union 


It has always been necessary to divide 
the Balkan problem into two distinct, 
but continually interacting, phases. 
There was, first of all, the Balkan prob- 
lem per se—the local facts and conflicts. 
And, secondly, there was, overlaid on 
this, the complicated tangle of foreign 
intrigue, the conflict between the Teu- 
tonic Drang nach Osten and the Russian 
ambition to seize the Straits. 

The local struggle in the Balkan pen- 
insula is not one of race, but of nation- 
alism. Tons of propaganda literature to 
the contrary, there is very little ethnic 
difference between Bulgar and Serb. 
Along a line drawn from Varna on the 
Black Sea to Cattaro on the Adriatic 
you would find no more significant racial 
variation than between Aberdeen and 
Cardiff, or between Marseilles and Brest. 

The search for the indigenous popula- 
tion in southeastern Europe is rather like 
the study of the most distant stars— 
every improvement of the telescope only 
reveals new stars beyond. Each new 
historical research simply demonstrates 
that invading waves of migration ap- 
peared in the Balkans, the threshold be- 
tween Asia and Europe, at an earlier 
date than we had previously realized. 
One horde after another swept over the 
land from Asia, bringing with them no 
record, no durable tradition of their 
origin. It is probable that Neolithic men 
of the two continents broke their stone 
axes another’s skulls in pre- 
historic Balkan wars. Except during the 
best days of the Roman Empire, this 
southeastern projection of Europe has 
never known long-continued peace and 
tranquillity. 

Modern research tends to decrease our 
estimates of the numbers involved in 


on one 
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such migrations. We know with con- 
siderable accuracy the size of the Roman 
which Latinized the 
lands. They were hardly larger in rela- 
tion to the native population than the 
British garrisons in Egypt or our own in 
the Philippines. So the Slav invaders of 
the Balkans were probably not vast 
hordes—nations the =march—but 
small, compact, warrior tribes, who 
easily conquered a docile agricultural 
population and impressed on them their 
language, customs, and name. So the 
peoples of the Balkans are the descend- 
ants of what was an immensely mixed 
stock, impregnated by the recurrent 
waves of Slavic invaders. 

Very gradually during the Middle 
Ages two nationalities took shape among 
this population, which was _ predomi- 
nantly Slavic in language and customs 
if not in blood. The people of the west- 
ern Balkans—which is a land of high, 
barren mountains and rich, but isolated 
valleys, falling precipitously into the 
Adriatic—developed the habit of think- 
ing of themselves as Serbs. In the east, 
on the broad plains sloping down to the 
Black Sea, the people developed a na- 
tional conscience as Bulgars. 

In the central stretches of the Bal- 
kans, Macedonia, the people spoke prac- 
tically the same Slavie dialect, but did 
not line up sharply with either of the 
rival nationalities. Until the Turks con- 
quered the land toward the end of the 
fifteenth century, there was intermittent 
war between Serbs and Bulgars. First 
one faction and then the other would 
develop a strong man whe would build 
up a universal Balkan Empire and leave 
a short-lived dynasty. Neither side was 
strong enough to hold Macedonia long, 
and this probably accounts for the fact 
that clear-cut nationalistic sentiments 
are not so developed even to-day in 
Macedonia as in the lands to the east 
and west. 

But the Balkan question is not simply 
a conflict between the two Slavic fac- 
tions, Bulgar and Serb. The matter is 


garrisons Gallic 


on 


immensely complicated by the claims of 
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the Greeks. Here one might expect a 
sharp ethnic frontier, but the facts con- 
found this supposition. The Slavic bar- 
barians did not confine their attention 
to the districts where their language is 
still spoken. They overran Greece as 
the northern Balkans. Place- 


names of Slavic origin are to be found 


well as 


even in southern Greece, and conquerors 
who stopped long enough to fasten their 
names on villages, streams, and moun- 
tains certainly left also a blend of their 
blood. 

The 
folk, and long before authentic history 
was written they had established trading 
colonies in every port of the Near East. 
Mixing the breeds they found on their 
travels, they brought home brides from 
the The 
Greeks are no more the pure strain of 
Pericles than the Macedonians are eth- 
nically clear descendants of Philip of 
Macedonia. 


There is no 


Greeks were ever a seafaring 


among foreigners. modern 


evidence of any large 
migrations of Greeks into Macedonia or 
the more distant parts of the Balkans, 
their cultural influence far 
outstripped their numerical linportance. 
With no armies to back them, they 
transformed the Latin city of Constan- 
tine into Greek-speaking Byzantium, 
and so made their language, which had 
long been the principal speech of com- 
merce, that of government administra- 
tion, the road to bureaucratic prefer- 
ment. 

Although an alphabet had been made 
for the Slavs, it was little used except in 
church matters. Just as mongrel Latin 
became the universal language of medi- 
eval Europe, used for all dignified writ- 
ing by French and German and English 
savants, so Greek became the universal 
language of the Balkans. Few of the sim- 
ple people could read or write any lan- 
guage, and all who were educated knew 
Greek at least as well as their mother- 
tongue. 

The Greek influence among the people 
of the Balkans was tremendously’ in- 
creased as a result of the Turkish con- 


However, 
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The Mohammedans did not 
recognize national divisions among the 
people they conquered, but only re- 
The Patriarch of the Greek 
Church at Constantinople was recog- 
nized by the Turks as the head of all the 
Christian peoples of the Balkans. All 
sentiments of nationality sub- 
merged before the tragedy of the Moslem 
invasion. The church was the only ral- 


quest. 


ligions. 


were 


lving-point of the tortured people. For 
several centuries the arrangement be- 


tween the Greek Patriarch and the Sul- 
tan worked fairly well. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the long-dormant nationalistie 
spirit of the Balkan peoples awoke. The 
old traditions of Slavic glory were re- 
vived, folk-songs rediscovered, 
and throughout all the land those who 
thought of themselves as Serbs or Bul- 
gars objected to being classed as Greeks. 
The Patriarch at Constantinople did his 
best—and often it was a very treacher- 
ous and unscrupulous best—to keep his 
flock within his own fold. Their ortho- 
doxy seemed tg him more important 
than their freedom, so he often sided 
with the oppressor. 

But the sultans were not grieved to see 
the break-up of the Christian bloc, and, 
on the whole, favored the creation of 
national and schismatic churches. So 
independent Serb and Greek, Rumanian 
and Bulgar, hierarchies broke away from 
the Patriarch in Constantinople; the 
schism was political, not 


heroic 


theological. 
The communion of the saints in the 
Balkans came to an end. 

A struggle to control Macedonia set in, 
which was one of the saddest pages in 
church history. Serb, Greek, Bulgar, 
prelates, school-teachers, bandits, set 
out to make the Macedonians join their 
church. The ordinary methods of Chris- 
tian missions were not sufficiently de- 
cisive, so they went at it with fire and 
sword and not infrequently crucified 
priests of the opposing church. Seldom 
has theology been so degraded as a 
screen for temporal ambitions. 

By the end of the last century some 
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of the Greeks, the Serbs, and the Bul- 
gars had their freedom from the 
Turks and had established independent 
kingdoms of about and 
All three of these young, and 
incomplete, 


won 
equal size 
strength. 
still 
Macedonia, which was still under the 
Turkish voke. The 
tory was about as large as each of its 
three Sooner or later the 
Sick Man would die and Macedonia be 
without a master. If any one of the three 
little sovereigns could add Macedonia to 
his realm he could dominate the Balkans. 
Much as Greece and Serbia and Bulgaria 
wanted Macedonia for themselves, they 
were very much more afraid that one of 
their rivals would get it. 

So, as far as the Balkan nations by 
themselves were concerned, Macedonia 
was the crux of the problem. <A tre- 
mendous amount has been written on 
the subject. But if you exclude the obvi- 
ously chauvinistic propaganda written 
to order to prove that the Greek, Serb, 
or Bulgar dynasty should rule over 
Macedonia, you will find very general 
agreement in the works of native writers 
and foreign observers on the following 


states bordered on 


Macedonian terri- 


neighbors. 


points: 

1. Macedonia cannot be awarded to 
any of the rival claimants nor divided 
among them on ethnic lines. It is in- 
habited by a mixed breed, the fruit of 
century-old crossings of highly hybrid 
stocks. If they were deaf and dumb, 
the ethnologist divide them 
into clear-cut racial groups. 

2. On the language basis they could 
be divided into those who speak Greek 
and those who use a Slavic dialect. The 
second group would far outnumber 
those for whom Greek is the mother- 
tongue, and there would be a good many 


could not 


who use both languages. But those who 
use and prefer Greek could not be 
grouped geographically. They are scat- 
tered thinly all over Macedonia. 

It is quite impossible to divide the 
Slavie group between Serb and Bulgar 
on the language test. During the First 
Balkan War in 1912 I this 


discussed 
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then Bulgarian 
I was trving to 


matter with Pevev, 
Minister of Education. 
find fundamental difference be- 
tween the two languages. There are a 
few slight divergencies in the alphabets, 
but the spoken language is more impor- 
tant. “The real difference,” he said, at 
last, “‘is political. When we are on good 
with the Serbs we understand 
them very well. When we are angry 

it is quite a different language—we can- 
not understand each other.” 

With so slight a difference in dialect 
Belgrade and Sofia, the two 
capitals, it is hopeless to hunt for a clear 
line of cleavage in the middle land of 
Macedonia. 

3. There is no ground for awarding 
Macedonia to one of its neighbors or 
dividing it between them on “historic” 
considerations. It has been ruled by 
Greek, Serb, Bulgar sovereigns with 
about equal frequency and equal lack of 
permanence. 

4. There has been somewhat less una- 
nimity, but still a very impressive agree- 
ment, about the political preference of 
Macedonia. What do the people them- 
selves think of their nationality? No 
referendum has ever been taken, so we 
are faced by opinion rather than fact. 
Before the outbreak of the war almost 
all foreign writers were emphatically of 
the opinion that far and away the great- 
est number of the Macedonians wanted 
to he Bulgar. 

This was a matter of present-day poli- 
tics rather than ethnology or culture. 
The mass of the people did not know nor 
care Whether they were closer blood re- 
lations to the Serbs or the Bulgars. The 
great fact of Macedonian life was Turk- 
ish oppression, and the Bulgars led in 
the liberation movement. The refugee 
from Turkish fled to Sofia 
rather than Belgrade or Athens. So 
strong was this trend that, while the 
Macedonian colony was insignificant in 


some 


terms 


between 


atrocities 


was almost 
dominant in Bulgarian life. 


Serbia and Greece, it pre- 


Nearly 50 


per cent. of the prominent men of Sofia 
—cabinet ministers, members of parlia- 
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ment, educators and editors—were of 
Macedonian origin. This was at once 
the cause and effect of the ra pproche- 
ment between Macedonia and Bulgaria. 
Whatever the ethnic background of the 
Macedonians, whatever the language 
they spoke, they were turning more and 
more to Bulgaria in their hope of libera- 
tion from the Turk. 

In Sofia I was immensely impressed 
by their custom of commemorating the 
anniversary of the Great Massacre in 
Macedonia which followed a vain effort 
at revolt from the Turks. Every house- 
hold which had lost a relative in that 
struggle hung out the national flag 
bound in crépe. It looked as though 
every family of the city was in mourn- 
ing. There may be some dispute as to 
whether one village or another in Mace- 
donia is Bulgar. But there can be no 
question that Sofia, the capital of the 
Bulgars, is predominantly Macedonian. 

The proposal of making an indepen- 
dent, sovereign state of Macedonia as 
the corner-stone of a Balkan federation, 
which had long been urged by many 
Balkan statesmen and by almost every 
prominent foreign student of the situa- 
tion, was brought into prominence by 
the First Balkan War against Turkey in 
1912. It was rare during that campaign 
to hear any other program discussed, 
Besides liquidating the age-old disputes 
among themselves, a real union would 
develop sufficient strength to make the 
Balkan peoples strong enough to stand 
alone and so free them from the constant 
pressure of the great powers. In the 
capitals, Athens, Belgrade, and Sofia, 
among military men and _ politicians— 
although friction had begun to develop 


from the Greek action in annexing 
Salonika without the consent of her 
Allies—I found this the dominant idea. 


I left the Balkans in December to go to 
London, convinced that at last the time 
had come for the creation of a federal 
union, that public opinion in the coun- 
tries concerned was prepared for it, 
and that the various ministries, with few 
individual exceptions, were working forit. 
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However, the great 
sented by their ambassadors at London, 
were cold to the proposal, and some of 
their representatives on the spot worked 
effectively to wreck the movement tow- 
ard union. Russian agents encouraved 
the Serb chauvinists in their wildest 
claims, and Austria promised support to 
Bulgaria. There was plenty of explosive 
matter in the local situation, but there 
is a large quantity of documentary evi- 
dence which proves that the powder- 
train was lighted by foreign intrigue. 

The Greeks and Serbs, after defeating 
Bulgaria, with the help of Rumania and 
Turkey, annexed most of Macedonia 
without any regard for the wishes of the 
inhabitants. The Serbs, encouraged by 
Russia, grabbed the greater part of the 
district which a few months before they 
had formally recognized as indisputably 
Bulgar. As was to be expected, the vic- 
tors found it impossible to rule these un- 
willing subjects without ruthless brutal- 
ity and bloodshed. Whole villages were 
wiped out in Macedonia and Albania 
because they objected to becoming” 
Greek or Serb. : 

To-day we are being flooded with ofii- 
cial propaganda from Belgrade and 
Athens, full of detailed charges of Bul- 
garian atrocities during the period when, 
with the help of Germany, they overran 
Macedonia. The atrocities have been 
very real, but if the first stone had been , 
cast by one without sin, no stones would 
have been thrown, There is a sickening 
similarity between all of these atrocity. 
stories, whether they are told against 
Bulgar, Serb, or Greek., They arise more 
from the fact that the old biblical law of 
“‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth” 
is still generally recognized in the Bal- 
kans than from a national trait peculiar 
to any one of the countries. 

The fundamental data of the problem 
have been little changed by the events 
of the Great War. An independent 
Macedonia and a federal union 
tween fairly equal states, even if the 
recent blood-letting has made it more 
difficult to achieve, must still be the 


powers, repre- 


he- 
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goal of enlightened diplomacy in the 
Balkans. 

gut the delegates of Jugo-Slavia and 
Greece who came to the conference at 
Paris did not represent the enlightened 
liberal opinion of those countries. In 
small countries, as well as large, 
tends to put 
the most bellicose into power. The offi- 
cial delegates of the Balkan nations were 
not interested in a just peace. Concilia- 


war— 
especially a victorious war 


tion was the last thing they cared about. 
Their preoccupations were vengeance 
and national aggrandizement. 

The the great 


powers at Paris were in no position to 


representatives — of 


enforce enlightened counsels in the Bal- 
kans. Of course they wanted to establish 
a real peace, a just peace, but there were 
Their 
governments all had important financial 
and political stakes in the Balkans, and, 
while often conflicted, 
there was working unity on the policy of 
blocking the German expansion into the 
Near East. Bulgaria was the link be- 
tween Mittel-Europa and Turkey, and 
had given an assistance to the enemy 
alliance out of all proportion to her size 


other things they wanted more. 


these interests 


was her 
geographical situation much more than 
her inherent strength which had given 
her such tragic significance in the strug- 
gle. Smashing Bulgaria seemed the sim- 


or wealth or man-power. It 


plest way of wrecking the dangerous 
Drang nach Osten, and this result seemed 
the various 
Foreign Offices of the Entente than any 
abstract considerations of a just peace. 

Even if the Entente could 
have freed themselves from the hatred 
and terror engendered by the recent life- 
and-death struggle with Germany, their 
representatives would still have found 
an attempt at a just settlement of the 
Balkans “impractical”; they were bound 
up in a tangle of commitments, and 
“traditional policies,” and rash promises 
which they could not fulfil. 

From 1914 to the summer of 1918 the 
Entente suffered one disaster after an- 
other in the Near East. The British used 


much more important to 


nations 
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at times to jibe at us over the number of 
Notes we sent to Germany before we 
decided to fight; the retort discourteous 
was to ask how many Ultimatums they 
had delivered to Greece. There are few 
more ludicrous incidents in diplomatic 
history than the wrangle between King 
Constantine and the Allied ministers at 
Athens. Altogether more serious was 
the entrance, first, of Turkey and then of 
Bulgaria into the German Alliance, the 
débacle at Gallipoli, and the futile effort 
to rescue Serbia from Salonika. 

The Near East represents a tremen- 
dous debit account in the Entente 
ledger. But the bookkeeper would enter 
against it the credit item of Russian co- 
operation in the first years of the war. 
The disasters, military and diplomatie, 
which France and Britain suffered in the 
Near East represent the price they paid 
for the use of the Czar’s armies. 

According to the Dual Alliance be- 
tween France and Russia, the Czar uni- 
formly supported French projects in 
Morocco, and the quid pro quo — al- 
though it may not have been written 
down—was obviously that France would 
support Russia’s desires in the Balkans. 
It is probable that when Britain signed 
the Accord with Russia in 1907 there 
was an understanding that British policy 
in the Balkan area would be subordi- 
nated to that of Russia. No document 
has been published in support of this 
supposition, but it is generally believed, 
because the British diplomats in the 
Balkan capitals, who had been working 
hand in glove with the Austrians to 
thwart Russian ambitions, faced about 
overnight. 

Russia had long been supporting the 
anti-Austrian Serb dynasty, and that in 
the old days was sufficient to make 
Britain line up with Austrian policy. 
But immediately after coming to terms 
with Russia the Cabinet at London sud- 
denly became pro-Serb. In the same way 
and for the same reason the British pol- 
icy toward Bulgaria was abruptly re- 
versed. They had formerly joined with 
Austria in supporting Ferdinand because 
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he was distasteful to the Czar. Their 
friendship toward Bulgaria vanished .as 
suddenly as their hostility to the Serbs. 

It was a highly unethical, intensely 
practical bit of Real politi. England and 
France, worried by the rising power of 
Germany, needed the Czar for an ally. 
He demanded predominance in the Bal- 
kans. The price had to be paid. The 
seed from which these war-time disas- 
ters sprang was planted when these 
agreements were reached. 

While France and England, at the 
time of the First Balkan War, had every- 
thing to gain by the organization of a 
federation of free states which would 
stabilize the Balkans, Russia saw in this 
project a hindrance to her march on 
Constantinople. She backed Serbia in 
every dispute, hoping to make her first 
a grateful ally and then a docile vassal. 
There was no more ardent and hectic 
Pan-Serb imperialist in Belgrade than 
Hartwig, the late Russian Minister. 

To an equal extent the Germanic 
Alliance was opposed to the formation of 
a powerful Balkan union which would 
interfere with their Drang nach Osten. 
Italy, as well as Germany and Austria, 
looked with disfavor on any stabilization 
of the neighboring peninsula’ which 
might thwart her ambitions in Albania 
or her desire to hold the Greek isles. 

So in the decade preceding the Great 
War a powerful member of the Entente, 
with the decisive vote in this section, and 
all the members of the Triple Alliance 


were intriguing continually to prevent a 


Balkan union. Whatever the real desires 
of Paris and London—and there is every 
indication that they believed the federal 
solution was the best—they were obvi- 
ously bound by commitments to the 
Czar. 

The Balkan policies pushed by the 
Entente and the Alliance were identical 
in principle, although the details were 
reversed. The former worked for a 
Serbo-Cossack state which would thwart 
the Teutonic ambitions, and the latter 
hoped to defeat the intrigues of the En- 
tente by an army of Bulgars in spiked 
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helmets. One scheme was quite as im- 
moral as the other, and, although the 
best thing their advocates could. say 
about them was that they were “ prac- 
tical politics,” they would not work, 

Such diplomacy has been the real 
cause of all the Balkan misery, of all the 
hideous conditions in Macedonia, And 
the practical results have not been brill- 
iant for France and Britain, Neither 
Turkey nor Bulgaria wanted to go to 
war with them, When we in America 
speak of the Entente we always think of 
the western democracies as the impor- 
tant members—but in the Near East it 
was Russia that counted. If there ever 
was a justifiable “hereditary enmity ™ it 
was that between Sultan and Czar. 
Russia’s intention to take Constanti- 
nople was netorious. Turkey could not 
keep out of such a war nor hesitate as to 
sides. 

The first chapter of Bulgarian history 
was a bitter struggle to free themselves 
from the domination by Russia. At the 
outbreak of war in 1914 the Bulgarian 
government issued a proclamation of 
neutrality in which it stated that 
Bulgaria had never resorted to arms ex- 
cept in self-defense and in efforts to com-; 
plete national unity. It was a clear state- . 
ment that it had no interest in the- 
issues involved between the great pow- 
ers, and that the only thing which would: 
tempt it to enter the conflict would 
be a chance to unite the Bulgars of 
Macedonia with the motherland. Bul- . 
garia was in a strategic position of great 
importance, separating Austria - Ger- 
many from Turkey. So both the Entente 
and the Alliance bid for her support. 
Everything which the Bulgars wanted 
was in the hands of Germany’s enemies, 
so the Central Empires could offer her 
complete realization of her national aspi- 
rations with a light heart. But in spite 


of the old hostility to Russia, the Bulgars 
were on the whole pro-Entente, and 
they might have been rallied to active 
aid, or at least kept strictly neutral, by 
the revival of the federation scheme and 
But 


the independence of Macedonia. 
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this would have entailed the sacrifice 
by the Serbs of territories which they 
had annexed in 1913 after the Second 
Balkan War The British and French 
both wished the Serbs to make the neces- 
concessions. It is impossible to 
the which would 


have accrued to the Entente if this policy 


sary 
overestimate gains 
had been realized. Turkey would cer- 
tainly have been put out very quickly. 


Austria had to defend all 


her eastern frontiers at 


would have 
and 


But Russia imposed an absolute 


southern 
once, 
veto. Instead of joining her allies in 
pressing Serbia to make just and reason- 
able concessions to Bulgaria, she blocked 
them by throwing all her influence be- 
hind the most extravagant of the Serb 
Her allies had recognized 
the Balkans as a Russian 
and 


imperialists. 
* sphere of in- 
insist. Once 


fluence” could not 


more justice did not seem practical. 
Bulgaria entered the war on the other 
side and temporarily rescued her peo- 
ple in Macedonia from Serb oppression. 


The Fret 


claimed that such diplomacy was * 


‘th and British statesmen, who 
prac- 
tical,” have to balance the gains due to 
Russian aid the their 
money and prestige in the Near East. 


against loss of 

A great many unpleasant fowls came 
home to roost at the Peace Conference 
in Paris, but probably none of them were 
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more embarrassing to the British and 
French delegates than those born of 
their acceptance in the past of a Russian 
policy in the Balkans which they knew 
to be unsound. Having docilely followed 
the lead of the Czar in the days of his 
strength, they find themselves com- 
mitted to a pro-Serb policy. They can- 
not exercise a restraining influence on 
their smaller Balkan allies because they 
have rashly promised them much more 
The only 
compensation they can offer Serbia, to 
get out of the embarrassing conflict with 
their promises to Italy, are at the ex- 
pense of Bulgaria, The situation in 
regard to Greece and Rumania is quite 
the same. Practical considerations have 
led to promises which it is now imprac- 
tical to fulfil. Bulgaria is to be despoiled 
in the hope of bribing her neighbors to 
accept this “settlement.” 


than they can now deliver. 


The spirit of the Fourteen Points, 
which the associated nations accepted as 
the basis of the peace, has nowhere been 
so completely ignored as in this latest 
attempt to pacify the Balkans. If the 
American program was sound, this ar- 
rangement is unsound. It is a fairly safe 
prophecy that the Bulgarian treaty will 
be the least permanent of the documents 
signed at Paris. It is the most unjust. 


SHARER 


BY EDITH M. 


THOMAS 


WILL laugh with any one, 
Laugh awhile, then onward run. 

I will cry with those who cry; 
But I will not linger by. 


Certes, mirth or grief I'll share, 
But my own I could not bear: 

Long ago both left my door— 

them in no more. 


I will let 
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BY EDWARD 


Vy HEN Mr. Howells died we who 
have been his readers might have 
said that we had lost a friend and enter- 
But we 
haven't lost him. He has merely stopped 
work. We have what he did in wonderful 
measure. If he had been a lawyer, a doc- 


tatner never to be replaced. 


tor, a teacher, a man of business, even 
would be left his 
reputation, his descendants, his aceumu- 


a clergyman, there 
lated property, if there was any, and his 
touch upon the lives he influenced and 
helped, but the great body of his daily 
But 


cause he was a writer the important 


achievement would be gone. he- 
mass of his work lives on, accessible and 
consoling, a long row of books—seventy- 
five, or thereabouts—on library shelves 
all over the land and beyond the sea, 
and his spirit, his mind, the sound of his 
voice, the play of his thought and fancy 
in every one of them. 

His life was the daily working of his 
mind. To record its operations was his 
task and his pleasure. It was a smooth- 
flowing life, but that was because he was 
so orderly a man, and found his vocation 
so early and was so happy in it, and pur 
sued it with such undistracted diligence. 
He was not distracted even by the proc 
ess of education, which, as a rule, is 
expected to separate its victim from 
whatever past and habits he had, and 
make a new man of him. Mr. Howells 
never had that sort of education. He 
was not sent away to school; he never 
went to college. He had in childhood in 
Ohio a great educational agent in his 
family, so that it might be said that he 
proceeded almost from the cradle to the 
printer’s case, and began putting types 
together to make and 
together to make sense. He did not go 
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out, like Thackeray, to lose a patrimony 
ina prodigal pursuit of experience of life, 
or sail the seas as Conrad did, to study 
nature. Life 
everywhere for the taking. Why should 
he chase it? 


moods of men and Was 
He looked around and be- 
gan to put into words what his senses 
mind told him. His 
adventures were mainly adventures in 
thought. 

So he learned in Ohio to write, and to 
get his writing into print, and also, in a 
way, to bring it to market. But, having 
got what training he could out of news 


noticed and. his 


papers and political writings, he cut 
loose from them and set out boldly to 
be, not a newspaper man, but a man of 
letters. That was what it meant when he 
went to Cambridge and then to Venice 
He could print his thoughts, but he 
needed better thoughts. Having learned 
well enough to start with what a writer 
most needs to know, he proceeded lo 
add to knowledge. 

And of course he did add to know!l- 
edge in Cambridge, and still more in 
Venice, where art and history await 
folks in their waking hours and soak 
into them in their sleep. Even a lazy 
man, if he could keep his eyes open, 
would have got something out of Ven- 
ice, and Howells had not a lazy bone in 
him. His business in life was to be a 
writer, and as all his life he attended 
remorselessly to that business, we may 
He did not 
overdo it either there or elsewhere. He 
took time to be happy. He lived long 
and worked to the very end, but in the 
work he lived by he almost as 
methodical and exacting with himself as 
Anthony Trollope was, making nulla 
dies sine linea his motto, and living well 


be sure he did so in Venice. 


was 
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up to it He was provident, prudent, 


persistent; when doggedness seemed 
necessary to do it, he could be dogged. 


He had in 


pleasures, 


remarkable measure the 


rewards, and satisfactions 
that come to authors, and because of the 
qualities just mentioned he avoided the 
misfortunes and discomforts that have 
befallen some of them. He was a wise 
man and knew how to live, and he was 
admirably self-governed and hated “‘ir- 
Perhaps if he had hated 
them less he would have been a more 


regularities. 


shocking writer, and more acceptable 
to readers who prefer to be shocked; but 
that never troubled What he 
sought was reality—to portray actual 
people as they were and record faith- 
fully their talk as they spoke it, the 
development of their characters, and the 
incidents that befell them. He stuck 
close to this life and this world, and to 


him. 


so much of what happened in it as came 
to his notice. What he saw he pictured 
with an admirable and charming art, 
and because his pictures are true they 
will live. 

He had delightful and intimate friend- 
ships, especially with persons of his own 
profession or related to it, and notably 
with Mark Twain. He must have loved 
to talk, he talked so well, but in working 
hours he worked, and he loved his own 
home and his own family, and could well 
bear the company of his own mind. 

The habit of furnishing discourse to 
printing-presses becomes established af- 
ter a while in a person who lives by that 
activity, so that it ceases to produce 
much emotion. Nevertheless, when one 
is so blessed as to do it better than usual 
there is always a resulting glow, which is 
the calling’s great reward. In early years 
it is apt to be a glow of pride; in later 
ones it may be a glow of something 
of thankfulness that it 
has been given him to say something 
that seemed worth saying. Whatever 
Mr. Howells thought about that, to him 
Welsh 


nearer to piety 


with his vrandfather and_ his 
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Quaker grandmother, a sense of the lead- 
ing of the spirit—a sense that at his best 
he was helped to something beyond the 
reach of his unaided efforts—cannot 
have come hard. Certainly his spiritual 
inheritance from his paternal grand- 
parents was very good for him as a 
writer, bringing him powers of seeing 
life as it is, and doubtless helping to 
account for the gentleness of his rela- 
tions with mankind. In the long run 
pretty much all the distinctions that can 
come to an author in his lifetime came 
to him. Doubtless it gave him pleasure 
to be held in honor and affection, but it 
never made him vain. When a book of 
his was a “best seller” he was delighted, 
but he never was one of those who aimed 
to find out what the great book-devour- 
ing public wanted, and give it to them. 
What he gave the public was what was 
given to him. He never grudged labor, 
he never did less than his best, but the 
picture he has left behind is of a man 
who duly fed his mind and was fed by 
it—of a man who looked at his world and 
listened to it and thought about it, and 
wrote down what it said and how it 
looked to him. 

He liked the simple life and lived it. 
Possibly the rural Ohio of his youth 
stayed always in the back of his mind. 
He was full of simple kindliness, of help- 
fulness and encouragement to beginning 
writers, of appreciation that tended, per- 
haps, to be over-appreciative of aspi- 
rants whose hopes have been less lavishly 
fulfilled than his own. He read dili- 
gently the notable novels of foreign 
writers, and did much to bring the best 
of them, especially of the Russian and 
the Spanish novelists, to the notice and 
appreciation of his own countrymen. He 
lived to be the leading man of letters in 
the United States. And his leadership 
was acknowledged with great good-will 
and affection. After all, the world likes 
a good man and rejoices in him, espe 
cially when he does honor to his voca- 
tion. 
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A DOCTOR OF 


BY C. A 


LITERATURE 
BENNETI 


HAD been spending an hour with my 

dentist, and as I walked along the 
corridor of the office-building to the 
elevator I happened to notice on one of 
the doors this legend: 


GEORGE BENTHAM 
First aid to authors and writers of every 


Please do 


Knock. 


description. not walk in. Be 


civilized. 


| stopped before the door in momen- 
tary hesitation. But no one could long 
resist the solicitations to curiosity on 
that I knocked, and, hearing a 
“Come in,” entered. 

Mr. Bentham was sitting in an arm- 
chair beside a large table covered with 


door. 


books, magazines, pipes, and tobacco, in 
pleasant disarray. 
and offered me a chair opposite his own. 
As he held a match to my cigarette I 
noticed that he was about thirty, with 
pleasant brown eyes and a humorous 
look about the mouth. I thought I might 
risk the opening that I had devised while 
standing in the corridor. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Bentham,” I said, 
“if I seem to intrude upon personal mat- 
ters, but do you happen to be related to 
the great Jeremy?” 

“The great Jeremy?” 

“Yes; know — Utilitarianism, 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, fragment on government, and so 


” 


He rose to greet me 


you 


on. 

“Oh, now I see! Jeremy Bentham. 
No, no; not at all, so far as I know. But 
why do you ask? Are you writing his 
life?” 

“Well. yes, you may put it that way. 
Anyhow, I think you can help me. I 





give me an 
under- 


wonder if you would first 
idea of the kind of thing 
take.” 

After some discussion we decided that 
it would be best for him to tell me some 


you 


of his recent cases. 

He searched the pages of an old note- 
“Here's rather 
said at last. 
writing one of those interminable auto- 


book. an interesting 


one,” he “This chap was 
biographical novels of exhaustive detail. 
It was to be three hundred and _ fifty 
thousand words long. Allowing for a pre- 
natal chapter, that would bring his hero 
up to twenty-seven. He had sworn to 
stop there, not because there was any 
special reason for stopping there, but 
simply because he did not want to make 
this book a life-work. Well, he got his 
man to twenty-seven and then found 
that he was stil fifty thousand words 
short. Problem: How to keep his hero 
at twenty-seven and yet find an excuse 
for those extra thousands of words.” 

“Did you solve it?” I asked. 

“T did,” “T had a 
happy intuition. I made him have his 
hero commit suicide by drowning on his 
twenty-seventh birthday. In the last 
second all his past life flashed before him. 
That, of course, gave an opportunity 
for a fifty-thousand word résumé of the 
entire book. A good precedent, if I do 
say it myself. All such works should end 
with a summary of that kind. 

** My next case was harder todeal with. 
One day a woman came in here, pulled a 
bundle of papers out of a black bag, and 
thrust them at me with: ‘There. What 
do you think of those?’ I looked them 
over for about five minutes. At first I 
thought they were pictures—pictures of 
birds, flowers, buildings, chairs—every- 
thing. Looking closer, I discovered that 


was the reply. 
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they were formed of words and sentences 
Thinking I 


was dealing with a harmless lunatic, I 


disposed in those shapes. 


said: 

“*Well, they are distinctly unusual.’ 

**Unusual!’ she cried. ‘But what do 
you think of them as verse?’ 

“Verse! I was amazed. 

“Well, at last it turned out that ever 
since reading Alice in Wonderland and 
the tail in the story 
printed in the form of a tail, with the 
lines across the page growing shorter and 


secing mouse s 


shorter until they end in a line of one 
word—the tip of the tail; 
seeing this she had been interested in 
making patterns of words in this way. 
She had a whole book of them. Her 
great discovery that, as it 
might be the wife of M. Jourdain, she 
had been writing free verse for years 
without knowing it. She wanted me to 
tell her how to dispose of it.” 

“What did you do?” 

‘You have to humor that sort. I told 
her she had two alternatives. She could 
print the stuff as a new form of verse, 
give the volume an esoteric title like 


ever since 


how Was 


*Spontaneities,’ and write a long preface 
to it on polyhedral poetry. Or else she 
could have a number of the sheets ap- 
propriately framed and announce an ex- 
hibition of Aorist pictures. I told her 
that the only really important part of 
the enterprise was the catalogue. In this 
she should state the theory of her art. 
If she only used her jargon dexterously 
enough she could get away with it. Let 
her say that the investigations of Doctor 
Avast of Copenhagen into hysteria by 
means of his wonderful new instrument, 
the hy steriopticon, had completely revo- 
the traditional theories of 
painting, and so on.” 

“What did she say to that?” 

“She seemed quite impressed. And 
the joke of it is that she did give an 
exhibition of her pictures, catalogue and 
all. I hear she 
has already amassed five disciples. She 
talks now of her ‘career,’ and attributes 
it almost entirely to me!” 


lutionized 


It was quite a success. 
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“What a romantic profession yours 
is!” I exclaimed. ‘Tell me some more.” 

He was still turning over the pages of 
his note-book. ‘* Well, just one more, and 
then we'll stop... . This man—I am 
still treating him—writes notices of new 
books for a firm of publishers. He was 
very depressed when he came to see me. 
Thought he would have to give up his 
job. It seems he had begun in a rela- 
tively mild way. He referred to books— 
quite ordinary books, of course—as ‘big’ 
or ‘virile’ or ‘dynamic’ or ‘thrilling.’ 
Then gradually he began to make the 
brew a little stronger. *Epoch-making,’ 
‘pulsating with life,’ ‘A red-blooded 
book for red-bloody, hairy-chested, one- 
hundred-per-cent. 
expressions, and others like them, ap- 


Americans’ — these 
peared again and again in his notices. 
Soon even these became conventional 
with him, lost all savor, seemed flat and 
unconvincing. Finally, a few weeks ago, 
he wrote of one story that after reading 
it the reader would feel as though he had 
been traveling all night in an automobile 
at sixty miles an hour—this by way of 
praising it, mind you. Of another he 
said that the ending wrought an emo- 
tional havoe in the reader comparable 
only to the experience of ‘crashing’ from 
an aeroplane from sixteen thousand feet. 

“Of course you can guess what hap- 
pened. He came upon a really good 
book, both powerful and exciting. He 
wanted to praise it adequately, but he 
had long ago exhausted his stock of 
epithets, and to have tried to do justice 
to its merits in terms of his habitual 
speech would have meant the dissolu- 
tion of the language. So the poor man 
was smitten dumb.” 

“Could you do anything for him?” I 
asked. 

“T am 
nouns and verbs 
verbs allowed. He brings me specimens 
of his notices. It is pathetic to see how 
my corrections affect him. When, in- 
stead of saying, ‘Exhibits a unique per- 
sonality’ one has to say ‘ Exhibits a per- 
sonality,’ or from ‘Strikes an entirely 


confining him to a diet of 
no adjectives or ad- 




















THE 


individual note’ 


new one is reduced 
‘Strikes a note,’ one naturally feels as 
though one were undergoing a major 


operation on one’s style—without an 
anesthetic. But he'll pull through 
all right. 

“And now that I have g 
idea of what I try to do, perhaps you 
= tell me your own special proble m in 

he life of my 

“Tllustrious namesake? . 
Jeremy Bentham, of course. 
candid, Mr. Bentham, that 
blind, a blind to 
speak. I 
Bentham; 
gentleman's dates. 
first novel. 
said my 


iven you some 


illustrious namesake.’ 

Oh yes, 
Well, to be 
was all a 
break the ice, so to 
have no interest in Jeremy 
I don’t even know the old 
I am trying to write 
a novel—a Zz 


“Go on,” expert, encoura- 


gingly. 
“To begin with,” 
5 


I replied, “a have 


accumulated only two points in tech- 
nique. The first is, always begin in the 
middle of your story and then work 
back.” 


“If you model yourself on Conrad,” 
said Mr. Bentham, “you must begin at 
seven different places on the circum- 
ference simultaneously and work tow- 
ard the center.” 

“Please do not interrupt me. I never 
thought of Conrad As I was saying, I 
had to work back. Enter point two— 
to accomplish this, endow one of your 
characters with a prodigious memory. 
This I had done. My story really begins 
in 1913, but chapter one finds my hero 


in 1917 walking down Fifth Avenue. 
Now observe my technique. ‘As he 


walked, a crowd of memories rushed over 
him.’ Then I was going to shovel in five 
chapters in which the hero’s memory 
works magnificently, 
an inverted comma, and covers the years 
from 1913 to 1917. That was the plan. 
But you know how one’s characters sud- 
denly ‘come alive’ and begin to act on 
their own account. Well, before I could 
stop him, my hero, lost in thought, had 
blundered under a moving taxi. Uncon- 
Taken to a hospital. Nurses, 
Result: my 


never missing even 


SCIOUS. 


surgeons, consultations. 
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hero is declared to have suffered a severe 
cortical lesion causing 
memory. Everything after 1913 a per- 


serious loss of 


fect blank. You see my _ predica- 
ment?” 

‘Pretty bad, pretty bad,” he said, 
thoughtfully. “IT suppose you've tried 
killing him?” 


“Where would that lead to?” 

“Oh, it might be the 
debauch or reminiscence on the part of 
his family.” 

“His family are all dead.” 


We sat in silence for some time. 


oceasion for a 


Then 
I rose to go. 
“Wait a minute!” he exclaimed. “Sit 
I think I have it. Have you 
studied the modern drama at all?” 
“T go to the theater fairly often.’ 
“Oh, I don’t mean the acted drama; 
I mean the printed drama, the drama 
that is too subtle and illusive for the 
stage. In these works all the really vital 
stuff is put into the so-called stage direc- 
tions. 
“How? blankly. 
“Why, man, make a of it and 
put all the events of those four years into 


down. 


There’s your clue.” 
What?” I asked, 


play 


stage directions.” 

My eves shone with gratitude. (I am 
sure they did.) Saved! Saved! cried 
my heart. Then, overcome with emo- 
tion: 

“Mr. Bentham,” 
I call you Jeremy?” 

“Do!” he said, and clasped my hand. 


I stammered, “may 


TWENTY- 


EDMAN 


BALLAD AT THREE 


BY IRWIN 


HEN we were 


Before our souls were caught, 


friends at college, 


How eager was our hunger 
For beauty; sought 

To catch and hold in lyric gold 
Each gleam of sense or thought. 


how we 


What has come of stirred 
To melody and mirth? 

Well, we have gained a little wealth, 
A little more of girth, 

And now we beat with laggard feet 
The old dull ruts of earth. 


us once 
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One of us sings now thie 
Ot soap trom pole to pol 
A restaurateur | 


Are also mh Our 


L praise 
and a dealer in fur 
roll; 


And I myself for slender pelf 
Discourse upon the soul. 
And none of us has written vet 
Phe verse we vowed to write; 
The world must walk in darkness, 
So far as we shed light; 
We work too long all day for song, 
And are much too tired at night. 
And vet we're happy: through the week 
Though tied to sundry trades, 
A-teaching of the young idea, 
Or selling stocks or spades, 


ke and chat and joke, 


And tramp the Palisades. 


Sundavs we sm 


We meet at concerts now and then, 
We who remember vet, 
How beautifully Bach and Brahms 
Can teach us to forget, 
And there are books and plays and easier 
Ways 


To hide us from regret. 


Oh, well! we're quenched at twenty-three, 
set sometimes still there dart, 

Across our lives, felicities 
In friendship and in art, 

Some solace still for the broken will, 


And the tired, defeated heart. 


THE WOMAN ALONE 


T was an editor, a kind and friendly 
editor, who suggested to me that I 
something about “the woman 
He said that he thought I ought 
to have some very interesting things to 
He added that I 
might And here 
I looked sharply at him... . Did he 
Had he plumbed the 
depths of my tragic situation? Had he 
.. L have said he 


write 


) 
alone. 


sav on the subject. 
“do it anonymously.” 


suspect my secret ? 


been watching me? 
was kind. 

For we do not like to be pitied, we 
“women alone.”” We do not want to con- 
fess we have failed, to admit that ours 


is a shattered dream. Yet—since you 


have already begun to suspect, we may 
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as well give up the sham and the pre- 
tense at once, and confess the whole mis- 
erable truth. 

I know how you picture us—alone in 
our silent rooms, where no foot falls from 
morning until night save our own, eating 
our solitary meals with a book propped 
against the tea-caddy, sitting beside our 
solitary lamps in the long evenings, read- 
ing until we fall asleep, only a cat or a 
‘anarv or a bowl of goldfish to bear us 
company. Oh, bright, impossible 
How quickly you vanished be- 
fore us, out of sight! 


di an. 
For we, the seekers 
after solitude, have followed a will-o’- 
the-wisp. There is no such thing as “the 
Woman alone.” 

‘True, we pay our own rent, we support 
ourselves, but there the faney ends. 
For all these pathetic little apartments, 
flats, studios, in which we have sought 
refuge from the world, and which we 
have arranged to suit only ourselves, 
these 
sanctums to which we had planned to 
invite no stranger excepting our own 
filled from morning until 
night with friends, acquaintances, rela- 


our own needs, comforts, tastes 


souls—are 


tives, friends of our friends, people who 
would never think of coming to see us if 
we lived in a home, in the bosom of a 
family. 
about the mere fact of our living alone 
that inspires everybody with the idea 
of “dropping in.” Particularly at odd 
those hours held sacred to do- 
mestic rites In regularly organized house- 


There seems to be something 


hours 


holds. They begin to come in the morn- 
ing before we are out of our bath, and 
we have to call to them to go in by the 
other door, and wait until we are dressed. 
And when we appear they greet us en- 
viously with, “That’s the joy of living 
alone; get up when you please, nobody 
to bother you, your time absolutely your 
own!’ Sometimes they explain that they 
came early in order to “be sure to catch 
And 
sometimes they say that they came 
early so as not to disturb us after we had 
begun our work. (We have done our 
best to impress upon every one the 


us,” as if life were a game of tag. 






































THE 


necessity and importance of our work, 
and they speak of it as if it were a kind 
of chronic invalid who was never allowed 
in the room when there was company, 
and whose existence consequently re- 
mained a little vague.) 

During breakfast a commuting rela- 
tive arrives (relatives always commute 
and always make early calls) with a sug- 
gestion that we go out to Ohio and live 
with second cousin Saphronia Pell, who 
is “also alone in the world” and “has 
that big house she’s really not able to 
care for by herself.” 

In the course of the forenoon an aver- 
age of half a dozen people have “dropped 
in,” some for the comprehensive reason 
that they “just thought we might be in” 
or that they “happened to be in the 
neighborhood.” Women we hardly know 
at all drop in to powder their noses and 
“freshen up a bit” before they go on to 
keep an engagement for lunch. They 
always say they “adore using other peo- 
ple’s make-up,” and they “know I don’t 
mind.” Friends in trouble run in to be 
“cheered up a bit.””, Unhappily married 
friends come in to congratulate us, to 
tell us how lucky we are, no husband to 
support, only ourselves to think of— 
freedom, how they envy us! And they 
tell us all about it, and feel so much 
better, and go away. Happily married 
friends come in to commiserate with us 
and urge us into matrimony. “How can 
you look forward to a lonely old age?” 
they ask. To which we reply that we 
continue to do it only by virtue of our 
unquenchable optimism. 

The queer thing is that they all begin 
by saying that they’ve only come for a 
minute; and somewhere in the conver- 
sation they invariably remark that “you 
terribly annoyed by people 
in all day, interrupting your 


must be 
dropping 


work.” They don’t see how we get any- 
We admit that we do have 
a good many people coming in, and they 
say: “Why don’t you have hours? Put 
a sign on the door?” 

For myself, I tried putting up a sign, 
a very 


thing done! 


neat little placard reading 
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“Occupied.” And on the first day six 
people came without even seeing the 
sign. The seventh, a joyous soul of my 
acquaintance, was regarding the placard 
with a highly comical expression when 
I opened the door. 

“What does it mean?” she asked, 
with a glance inside at the six already 
there. “All seats occupied. Bring your 
own chairs?” 

Now all this sounds as if I were trying 
to make myself out a very agreeable 
person. I’m not. I’m not even amiable. 
I have nothing to do with it. They en- 
tertain themselves. You will think I give 
them food. I don’t. They bring it in 
themselves, and cook it, too. The kind 
of things that aren’t supposed to be 
eaten at family tables. You know the 
kind I mean. Queer-smelling things, 
with queer names and queerer tastes— 
concoctions they have learned to make 
from people they wouldn't care to let 
the family know they knew. My 
kitchenette reeks daily with these odors 
of all nations. I have often wondered 
that the neighbors didn’t interfere. 

Of course I like these people, and it’s 
extremely jolly having them, and I 
should miss them sadly if they stayed 
away. But it cannot, by the widest 
stretch of the imagination, be called liv- 
ing alone. And that, you know, was the 
idea. 

There is a lesson in it for those ladies 
who are always starting tea-rooms and 
failing for lack of customers. If, instead 
of their “ Welcome,” “ Walk In,” “ Make 
Yourself at Home,” placards, they would 
put up a sign “Busy” or “Do not In- 
terrupt”’ or “We Strive to Please No 
One,” their vogue would be assured. If 
we are asked to go toa place it is the last 
place in the world to which we wish to 
go. But if barriers are set up, obstacles 
put between—in this way heaven itself 
has been made to seem desirable. No 
particular entertainmentis offered us, but 
they have made it so difficult to get in. 

I once sought solitude in the country, 
but, having the dangers in mind, I told 
no one where I had gone. I took the 
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tiniest cottage T could find, in a district 
had 


kne Wi iho liv ing 


and 
It appeared that I 
could have done nothing to arouse so the 


where | never been before 


soul. 


curiosity and interest of the few widely 


scattered neighbors. They gave me a 
the 


gy day, just after 


few days to settle, and then, on 
fourth, a glorious sprp 
noon when [ was preparing for a long, 
happy afternoon to myself, [ saw them 
coming across the fields. Three farmers’ 
I determined not to let it begin. 
first 

I would pretend [ was not 
So LT hurriedly shut the doors 
and pulled down all the blinds and tip- 
toed to the middle of the living-room, 
where T waited, perfectly still, for them 


Wives 


I would not give up my glorious 
afternoon. 


at home. 


to come and go. They came up on the 
little porch, which [T had made so com- 
fortable for my afternoon, with a ham- 
table with my 
AY st loved books. They knocked at my 
door. | 
inside, “* LT wonder if she’s away,” I heard 
one of them say; “her blinds are down.” 


mock, an easy chair, a 


remained scarcely breathing 


They waited a little while, and then went 
round to the back door and knocked and 
made the same remark. Then they came 
the “Tt's 


round to front again. nice 


here,’ one of them said. “ Let’s sit down 
a little and 
back fe 


hammock, one in my easy-chair, and one 


wait; maybe she'll come 


So they sat down, one in the 


on the step. IT thought they would get 

After awhile 
I don’t believe 
And another one 
said: ** Well, I don’t feel like going home. 
Why don’t we stay? It’s comfortabk 
If she comes, all right; if she 
don’t, we'll have a good visit ourselves.” 


discouraged and go away. 
| heard one of them say, 7 
she’s coming back.” 


here. 


I tiptoed to a chair, and let myself cau- 
tiously into it. And the whole of that 
glorious afternoon I sat inside that dark- 
ened room, afraid to breathe or move, 
and listened to the regular creak of the 
hammock hooks and the drone of voices 
gossiping about people I didn’t know. 
They stayed until supper-time, and even 
then they left reluctantly. And when 
they stepped off the porch I heard one 
of them “We'll come over again 
She’s all 


ought to be neighborly.” 


say: 
to-morrow. alone, and we 
The next day I came back to town. 
No—widows, spinsters, divorcées 
here is the bitter truth. The only lone 
women are married women with families. 
Oh for one of their quiet evenings undis- 
turbed by a single voice! How thought- 
fully the sons and daughters and the 
husband slip in, one, to their 
what care not to intrude upon 
her privacy! I wonder if she knows how 
many women envy her solitude. . 


And yet But 


knocking at my door. 
on) . 


one by 


rooms; 


there’s some one 
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STILL WATERS 
BY MALCOLM LA PRADE 


. I OOKIN’ at this camel,” said the the back, vet that camel standin’ there was 
A keeper, “puts me in mind of prohibi as faithful as a dog to the last man what took 
tion, and what T sav about that is: Prohibi- 9 care of her, and was alwavs ready to do that 


tion is all right for people what don’t drink, © man a good turn and get him out of a tight 


but it’s in the nature of some men to want a place. 
few drinks every day and prohibitin’ don't “The man Pm speakin’ of is Timothy 
do them no good. They goes on wantin’ em Wilkes what used to work here as camel 
and they generally gets "em one way or an keeper up to three months ago. 
other. Take even a camel; vou'd think he'd “One of Timothy's jobs was to saddle up 
bea prohibitionist just as natural as adrink- a camel every afternoon and lead it around 
in’ man wouldn't, but that’s because you — for the kids to ride on at ten cents a trip, and 
“ain't had experience with camels like Pve that’s how he happened to get so friendly 
had. They're just as different from one an with this camel here. 
other as folks, and you can’t expect all of “em “She's the only camel in the park what 
to act accordin’ to the same rule. vin't like them the natural-history fellers 
“DP ve read in natural-history books that a — writes about. Sarah is her name; she’s al 
camel is the most unfriendly and meanest ways been as gentle as a lamb, and naturally 
animal what’s domesticated, and he won't — she’s a great favorite with the kids. Sarah 


never miss a chanst to bite his best friend in) was fairly crazy about Timothy, and § guess 











“A MOONSHINER AMONGST A LOT OF CAMELS ” 
Vou. CALI No. 842.—35 
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kind-hearted 


to no 


he dese rved i. for he Was a 


Thal and wouldn't have heen cruel 


animal, even when he wasn’t himself, and 
that happened about once a week when he'd 
take a little more liquor than was good for 
He got so gloomy then I wouldn't have 
he'd 


or somethin’, but he 


gentle to Sarah. 


him 


been surprised if committed suicide 


was always nice and 


“He was one of these men what takes 
eight or ten drinks a day just as regular as 
vou take your three meals, and then on 
Saturday night he'd usually bring home an 


extra bottle and drink it up at one sittin’. I 
don’t think he ever did go to a saloon and 
celebrate like most drinkin’ men. He wasn't 
what vou'd call sociable with his liquor, and 
[ don’t remember him ever askin’ me to have 
a drink with him, but Ive often see him of a 
evenin’ settin’ over in the camel-house right 
next to Sarah's stall, takin’ a drink now and 
then out of his flask and talkin’ to her kind 
o’ sad, like he wished he could get along with- 
out it the same as her. 

*T always said prohibition was goin’ to hit 
Timothy hard, and it surely did when things 
begun to get real dry. He got more and more 
gloomy when first one place and then another 
closed up, and T reckon he was tryin’ to taper 
off so as to make his supply hold out till he 
could save up enough to go to Cuba or some- 
where. 

*T remember speakin’ to him about it one 
dav when he was leadin’ Sarah out to where 
the kids was waitin’ to ride. 

**Well, Timothy,’ 3 


Sahara Desert ‘ain't got nothin’ on us now. 


SUuVs Yuess the 
It’s a lucky thing for vou you've been asso- 
ciatin’ with this camel so long.’ 

“* Bill! savs he, starin’ at Sarah very sad, 
‘T ‘ain't never learned how she does it vet. 
Many a time Ive said to myself, * Timothy, 
you've got a shinin’ example of a teetotaler 
right long and it don't 


Yes,’ 


desert 


before you all day 
| 


seem to do \ savs he, ‘the 


and I 


ain't ho better pre pared than I Was be fore ] 


ou no good.” 


time has come for travelin’ 


ever see a camel. 

**Rome wasn't burnt in a day,’ says I, 
slappin’ him on the back; ‘Sarah has got dry 
ancestors behind her all the way back to the 
Ark. You go on studyin’ her ways, Timothy, 
and you'll catch on to ‘em after while.’ 

“"EPyve been studvin’ ’em, Bill.’ says he, 
shakin’ his head; ‘LT reckon you thought I 


was gettin’ drunk every Saturday night just 


for the fun of it, but that’s where you're 
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mistaken. DUve watched this camel careful, 
and it looks to me like the only reason she 
ean go so long without drinkin’ is because 
she takes as much as she can hold when she 
does drink, and I thought maybe if I was to 
drink a whole bottle on a Saturday evenin’, 
I might be able to hold out for a week without 
But it don’t work with me, 
‘Tm just as thirsty Sunday 


another drop. 
Bill,’ Says he; 
mornin’ as if I hadn’t been near it, and I 
don't know how I'm goin’ to get along now, 
for my reserve stock is almost gone.’ 

“Then he leads Sarah away and I begun 
to feel so dry myself LT had to go over to the 
sody-fountain. 

“A few days later Timothy come to me 
lookin’ very cheerful, and said he’d fixed up 
a still in the feed-room behind the camel- 
house and wouldn't I come over and have a 
look at it. 

“Sure enough, he’d got a sort of boiler 
rigged up with a coil of pipe hitched to it 
and a oil-stove to heat it up. He said he was 
goin’ to ask for an extra supply of corn for the 
that 
the evenin’. 


camels afternoon and begin work in 
I told him he'd better be careful 
or he might get himself in trouble, but he 
said he guessed nobody wouldn't look for a 
moonshiner amongst a lot of camels, and he'd 
got to have somethin’ to drink before long, 
anyway, so I give up tryin’ to warn him. 
“The at the 
snake-house lookin’ happier than Vd_= see 


next mornin’ he was over 
him for months. 

“*Welll says I, Show did it work?’ 

** Fine as silk,’ says he. ‘It’s slow, but I'm 
goin’ to stick at it till T get a gallon stored 
up and T guess that “Il last me for a while.’ 
** How does it taste?’ says ;. 
‘I ‘ain't tasted it vet,’ savs he; ‘it’s too 
I'm goin’ to let it stand and gather 
Then he looks at the snakes and 
says it makes him feel like old times, and if 
his whisky didn’t turn out like he expected 
he believed he’d ask the director to let him 
come over to the snake-house and work along 


raw. 


strength.’ 


with me. 

‘For a long time after that I didn’t hear 
no more about Timothy's distillin? and I 
begun to wonder if he'd got discouraged on 
account of it workin’ so slow. I see him 
every day as usual leadin’ Sarah around with 
the children on her back, but when I asked 
how he makin” out, he said his 
throat was parched from the dust and he 
didn’t feel like talkin’. 


“One evenin’, about a week later, I was 


him was 
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+ 
= baat | 
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“son's 


sittin’ readin’ the paper in my room when 
IT heard somebody knockin’ on the door. I 
opened it and there was Timothy lookin’ 
mighty worried. 

** Bill,” saws he, in a whisper, ‘I want vou 
to come over to the camel-house and help 
me.” 

**Help you with what?’ says I. 

“Pm goin’ to tear up my still and bury 
‘They're comin’ to investigate 
Ive got rid of the 


it,” SsaVvs he. 
to-morrow and to get 
evidence.’ 

“*You don’t mean to say the police are 
after you?’ says L. 

"Oh no,’ 


I've been overdrawin’ on feed for the camels 


says he. ‘It ain't the police. 
and the director said he was comin’ over to- 
morrow to find out why they had to have so 
much corn along with their hay. He said the 
camels in this zoo hadn't never been fed that 
way before.’ 

“*Do you reckon somebody has told on 
you?’ says L. 

**T don’t know,’ says he, ‘but IT ain't goin’ 
to take the chanst of losin’ my job.’ 

“T got my coat and went with him, and 
before long we'd got a hole dug behind the 
feed-room and put the boiler in it along with 
all his other things and covered it over with 


straw and grass. 


THE MOST OBLIGIN’ CAMEL 1 





EVER SEE” 


“*Are you goin’ to destroy the whisky, 
too?’ Says E. 

"You bet T ain't. savs he: 
hidin’-place for it where nobody won't never 
think to look.” Then he takes me inside the 


camel house. 


‘Tve got a 


**See that bucket?’ says he, pointin’ to a 
red bucket with ‘Fire’ painted on it, what 
was hangin’ by the door. “Pm goin’ to pour 
it in there to-morrow mornin’ and J guess 
T}l be safe even if they search my own room.’ 

“That's a fine idea, says L. ‘If they think 
you've been makin’ whisky they Il be huntin’ 
for jugs and bottles; they wouldn't never 
think to look in a bucket right under their 
owl hose.” 

“*That’s the way I 
“You come over to-morrow morn 
Then he thanks me 
for lendin’ a hand with the diggin’ and I went 
back to bed. 


“The next mornin’ I was over to the camel- 


figure it,’ says he, 
laughin’. 


in’ and watch the fun.’ 


house bright and early, waitin’ for the inves- 
tigation committee to show up. 

Timothy took me over to the fire-bucket 
where he'd put the whisky and let me look 
in at it and smell it. 

“The bucket was about a third full and 
it was a light yellow, just like water what's 
been standin’ a long time. 
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sO I stu k 


the bucket and then put it in 


*savs Timothy, 


‘You've 


sure got it 


ed t! Fire’s the word! 
( avs he. ‘They're comin’. 
\ ough, | turned around and see 
ct Mr. Patterson, and Doctor 
tt oo's Veterinary, comin’ in the 
N Wilkes, savs Mr. Patterson, ‘be 


mixin’ 
Doctor Tompkins 


ke to have a look at the bins.’ 


eno h to show us how vou are 


Cale ls 


sir, savs Timothy, and then 


vs inte the feed-room. 
1 the bins and looked 


to himself, and all the 


opence 


smilin 


1 ki o 
Mr. Patterson was feelin’ around behind 
t] > cane and stirrin’ up the loose 
it was Ivin’ on the floor. I could 

the first they wasn’t worrvin’ about 


fed the camels, but T guess thes 
me right out and accuse him 
inless they could find some kind 

ence against him. 
Before long they 


hen Doctor Tompkins turns 


give up lookin’ in the 


I lerstand you've 





been feedin’ the 
‘ on corn for the last month,’ savs he. 
¥ it avs Timothy; ‘they was get 
tir eak | ieatin’ so much light straw.’ 
< ¢. 
or “4 
at i. © 
_ 
¥ 5 
A 
" \ ' 
~ i A \ 
\ 
+h 
. a 
“4 
© 4 
ye 


** LOOK 
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“*TIl look ‘em over,’ says the doctor, and 
we all went back to where the camels was 
“While the doctor was examinin’ em, Mr. 
Patterson was walkin’ around, pokin’ his 
cane into the piles of hay and lookin’ under 
the feed-troughs When Doctor ‘Vompkins 
got to Saral’s stall he opened the door and 
went In. 
“You cannot have given this camel much 


corn. savs he: ‘he looks worse run down 


than any of ‘em.’ 

‘She's wore out from totin’ the children,’ 
says Timothy, puttin’ his arm around Sarah's 
they 


She's the most obligin’ 


neck; “she’s got such a sweet nature 


won t leave her rest 
camel [ ever see, doctor.’ 
Sarah 


head 


Timothy's shoulder and her big eves watered 


sort o° rubbed het against 
like she could understand what he was savin’ 


about her and wanted to show him how 
thankful she was. 

“Just then Mr. Patterson, what had got 
to the other side of the 
Timothy. 

“Wilkes, 
attention to the fire regulations of this park! 

**How’s that, sir?’ 


pale. 


house, calls out to 
says he, ‘IT see vou ‘ain't payin’ 
says Timothy, turnin’ 
“*'This here emergency bucket ain't even 


half full’ savs Mr. 


the fire bucket with Timothy's whisky in it. 


Patterson, takin’ down 


Then he comes over to where we 


‘Look at this, 


Was. 


holdin’ 


Says hie ’ 


‘Tompkins,’ 





AT HER!” SHOUTS TIMOTHY 








the buc ket out to the doctor: “we can't put 
up with this kind of thing! 

“Doctor Tompkins looks at it kind o° 
curious, then he takes it and smells it and 
sets the bucket down on the floor. 

“The to this 
bucket full! savs Mr. Patterson, turnin’ on 
Pimothy. 


That 


doctor, grinnin’; 


law requires Vou keep 


ain't « 


the 


‘fire-water is mighty scarce 


“ais\y nowadays,’ savs 
in this country.’ 

“What are vou talkin’ about, Tompkins? 
says Mr. Patterson, lookin’ puzzled, and at 
that the 
laugh. 

“What's in that bucket, 
Mr. Patterson, very stern. 

“*Water, says Timothy, tremblin’. 

“What kind of water?” savs Mr. Patter- 


lookin’ straight at him. 


doctor winked at me and begun to 


Wilkes?’ 


Ssavs 


SOL, 
** Drinkin’ water, sir” says Timothy. 
** Look here, Wilkes! savs Mr. Patterson, 
*Pve had 


vou and all this corn 


shakin’ his finger at poor Timothy. 


mv suspicions about 


vou've been usin’ for a long time, and now 
Ive got the proof. [Pm goin’ to turn you 


over to the police. T won't have no moon 


shinin’ in this park.’ 


‘LT Cain’t been makin’ whisky,” says 
Timothy. *There ain't nothin’ but water in 
that bucket, sir, and Pl go fill it up right 
now ‘ 


“Oh no, vou won't! savs Mr. Patterson, 


steppin’ in front of him. ‘Pm goin’ to keep 


BALLADE 
BY 


OF 
RICHARD 
world 


that the 


THE ery is Zrows 
old 
Though I, for one, the charge gain- 
sii\ 


That every fairy-tale is told 
And all Romance is passed away. 
Believe it not, this summer day; 
Better believe von running stream, 
That hath this wiser word to say 


Life's still the same old foolish dream, 


Yea! let the shrill 


And all our fair illusions flay; 


reformers scold 


Our blood refuses to run cold, 
Our happy know 
thev; 


hearts more than 


The something splendid in our clay 


‘ 
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«2 


But 
to where the bur ket Wis settin’, 
old Sarab stretched out her head to it and 


that water for the police! before he 


could gel 


took one of them long drinks, like an experi- 
enced camel what's startin’ for a trip acrost 
the desert. 

** Look at her! shouts Timothy. “7 told 
vou it was only water, sir! 

“Mr. Patterson stood gazin’ at Sarah like 
he hadn't before, and 
Doctor ‘Tompkins looked like he Wiis gon’ to 
die laughin’. 


never seen a camel 


Twas expectin’ every minute to see Sarah 
but 
just raised her big eves and give Timothy a 
understandin’® look, 
cud like nothin’ hadn't happened. 
ae beginnin’ to feel like them 


keel over or explode or somethin’, she 


then begins chewin’ her 


Arabs 
what kills thre ir camels to get a drink,’ SaVvs 
Doctor Tompkins, winkin’ at Mr. Patterson. 
‘Don't you think the zoo could spare this 
one?’ 

ts Let this be a lesson to Vou, W ilkes! SaVs 
the director, tryin’ to look severe; then he 
grabs the doctor’s arm and hurries out with 
his shoulders shakin’ like a man what's got 
to laugh soon or bust himself, 

“A couple of months after that Timothy 
give up his job and went down to Havana to 
work ina brewery.” 

The keeper cast a wistful look at the camel 
* Ain't it wonderful?” says he, sadly. “It’s 
been months since Sarah had a 


over Six 


drink and she’s just as happy as ever.” 


DREAM 
GALLIENNE 


] IFE’ ; 
“hs 
4 4s 


Shrivels with fire their dusty theme. 
Come, sweetheart, kiss me while we may— 
Life’s still the same old foolish dream. 


Still the old earth, with blue and gold, 
Laughs at the gospels of decay, 
Rings to the stars its challenge bold, 
And works its work and plays its play, 
What though the devil be to pay! 
Living’s a gay and gallant scheme, 
*Tis only fools that say it nay— 
Life’s still the same old foolish dream. 


Lord of my being, I humbly lay 
Thanks 
seems, 
For life, that too brief holiday, 
Life 


at Thy throne, how strange it 


still the same old foolish dream. 
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What rt of a pla {} I rill 
r t j 

“Well, the ar a if fy frains a ¢ 
top there 


A Morning's Work 
shopping 
thoughtlesshy 


belonging 


THILE 


Rushton 


Mrs. 


picked up an 


morning 


Cote 


\ 


umbrella to another woman and 


started to walk off with it. [ts owner stopped 
her. and the absent-minded one returned the 
umbrella with many apologies. 


Phas litth 


Rushton that umbrellas were needed by dif 


incident served to remind Mrs. 


bought 
for herself, 


and, as it was the holiday season, she took 


sO she 


ferent members of her family, 


her daughters and one 


two for 


the articles with her instead of ordering them 


tor bye sent 
As she entered a car, armed with the three 
umbrellas, she chanced to observe that ex 


actly opposite her was sitting the woman to 
whom she had had to apologize a short while 
before. After staring at the three umbrellas 
forseveral minutes, the woman smiled, leaned 
in an icy tone: 


across the aisle, and said, 


“T see you've had a successful morning.” 


MONTHLY 


} 
j 


ty that don't 
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Within Bounds 
WHILE making a to 


New York, a man unmis- 
takably 


k ree ked down inthe street by an 


Visit 


of country origin was 


automobile. A crowd instantly 
surrounded him with condolences 
and questions. 

“Are you hurt, my friend?” 

« kindly asked a gentleman, who 
was first among the rescuers as 
he helped the stranger to his 


feet and brushed the mud and 


dust from his clothes. 


“Well,” the 


reply of one evidently given to 


came cautious 
non-committal brevity of speech, 
_ “at ‘ain't done me ho good,” 


The Real Test 
THE old-timers in the Great 
Lakes region tell the story 
of a prospective marine engineet 
who was being examined by the 
captain. The skipper asked a 
number of difficult questions in 
order to confuse the applicant, 
but the latter was always ready 
with an answer. Finally, in a 
tone of deepest concern, the cap- 
tain asked: 
“Now, suppose the water in 
your injector was working prop 
vour boiler check was not 


but 


water in vour boilers 


erly, 


stuck or your pipes clogged, you were 


not getting any what 
would vou do?” 

Phe engineer looked puzzled for a moment, 
unable fully to the 


with a knowing on 


grasp situation; then, 


smile his face, he an- 
SW ¢ red: 

“Pd go up on deck and see whether there 
Was any water in the lake.” 


mi \ ou'll do,” 


said the captain 


Father On the Job 
“DT sppy.” 
that giraffes have such long necks?” 
that the 
promptly replied daddy. 
the 
‘are the trees so high?” 


began Clarence, “why is it 


“Tn order may feed from the 
tops of trees,” 
“But 


nere ilessly ’ 


why, continued voungster, 
Again daddy arose to the emergency. “In 
order,” he concluded, “‘that the giraffes may 


be able to eat.” 
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A Sore Point 
N a case tried in the South the judge very 
sternly demanded of the defendant: 
“Why did 


“Your Honor,” was the reply, “he 


vou strike this man?” 
called 
me a liar.” 

“Ts that true?” 
the man with the battered countenance. 


asked the judge, turning to 


“Certainly, it’s true, vour Honor,” said 


the accuser. “LT called him a liar because he 
is one, and IT can prove it.” 

Then the judge turned to the defendant 
with, “What to that?” 

*T don’t think it has anything to do with 


Even if [am a liar, 


have vou to say 


the Case, your Honor. 
J reckon Uve gota right to be sensitive about 
it, ‘ain’t I?” 


The Missing Letters 
PPHE inhabitants of a certain small village 
in the South were given a post office. 

Their pride in the acquisition was at first 
unbounded. Then complaints began to come 
in that letters were not being prope rly sent 
off. The department at Washington then 
ordered an inspector to go down and investi- 
gate these complaints. 

The postmaster the grocer. 
“What becomes of the letters posted here?” 
demanded the inspector of him. ‘*The peo- 


Was also 


ple say that they are not 
sent off.” 

“Of course thevrain t!” 
the 


sponse, as the postmaster- 


was startling re- 


grocer pointed to a large 43 


and nearly empty mail- 


sack hanging in a cor- - 
ner. “TE ‘ain’t sent it 
off because it ain't 


anvwheres near full 


yet > 


Concerning Chickens 
A N Atlanta manasked 
+4 an old darky what 
breed of chickens he COD- 
sidered the best. 

All 


merits,” 


kinds has der 
replied Cvesar, 
after a moment’s consid- 
eration. ‘‘ De white ones 
is de easiest to find, but 
de black ones is de easiest 
to hide aftah 


vo gits 
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First Disillusionment 
T was Maudie’s first day at school, also the 
The teacher, of 
course, Was busy seating the children and 


first day of the term. 


getting things started properly. 
Here, Maudie,” 
here for the present.” 
*T sat there all day,” Maudie tearfully told 
her that but 
brought me the present.” 


she said, “you may sit 


mother evening, she never 


An Unsuccessful Gas Attack 

A COUPLE of Irishmen met in a Chicago 
+ street and one of them asked the other: 
“What's this I hear about Claney?” 
*He’s been tryin’ to asphyxiate himself.” 
What did he do?” 

“He lit every gas-jet in the house and sat 
down and waited.” 


“Gwan! 


The Usual Trouble 
C' ILORED caddies are employed on a cer- 
tain golf-course in the South. On one 
oceasion a stranger asked one of them: 
“What is considered a good score on these 
links?” 
“Boss,” replied the voungster, solemnly, 
“most of de gents tries to do it in as few 
strokes as dey kin, but it gin’r'lly takes some 


more,” 


= Hooray, miste r, you saved de game!” 











\ DISTINGUISHED Irish 
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His Credit Was Good 


; 


extravagant 


i hard up ‘ 
' 
! i ! to see 
<] me house 
asked the laws 
mplacent lo tbout 
iy | it, 
it credit fe this 
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{ i ma st” 
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Ls s 1 be sc 
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“= 
o- 
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[ lp {OU lO beeps pa, 
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lawver 


W ho. 


| 


Trhoaie 


if 


of 


iternoon 


his hay 


r, as 
that I 
and 


old-time 
One 


liscomposed 


" 
cLIThp ie 


me ip 


an expres- 





“I 


played sometl Lng 


“Why how is 
mistress. “Are 


‘Laws, nom! 


this, Aunty?” asked her 
you not going out?” 

replied Aunt Matilda, still 
except for her rolling eves. “J 
out. "Deed no, I If dem 


a White lady in de 


motionless, 


isn't goin’ isn't. 


street-cvar men cain’t see 


davlight 


crossin’ de tt 


what chaince vou spect I'd have 
ight?” 


rea ks ith cle 


Where He 


bov 


Was 
Wis 


f Tr 


sleeping car, awoke 


who travelling 


LITTLE 


A the first 


during the night. 
“Do vou 


time ina 


Bobby am 
upper 


: ' 
Know Where Vou are, 


asked his mother, who was sharing the 
berth with him 
* Course I do.” 


Im in the top 


answere 7 Bobl v. 


drawer.” 


prompt- 


A Superfluous Demand 


~ some time before thr outbreak 


( r. nig 


f the war the guard inspector at a 


military camp in the South approached an 


[rish sentry, who merely glanced at him and 
then marched on. 


Well?” inquired — the 


( ham ed to be 


Inspec tor, who 


a colonel, in a tone intended 


to remind the 


sentry of 
his duty. 
* Well,” 
man, ““what is it?” 
‘Don’t vou 
countersign?” 
*No, [ don’t need it. 
The fellow in the 
tent give it to me 


repeated the 


want the 


guard 


some 


time ago. [ got it all 
right.” 

Of Different Creeds 
NOT long after a certain 


had 


young 


couple become 


engaged the man 
said to his fiancée: 

iia ae “Marie, I think it only 

é fair that I should tell vou 

> z that Ll am a 
list!” 

Whereupon the girl 

“Oh, Henry, 

that will 

You see, 


church 


somnambu- 


c ©. responded : 
= I don't think 
= matter much. 

you can go to my 
one Sunday and I'll go to 
yours the next.” 





